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INTRODUCTION. 



The inadequacy of the words of ordinary language, 
for the purposes of phDosophy, is an ancient and frequent 
complaint; of which the justness will be felt by all who 
consider the state to which some ,of the most important 
arts would be reduced, if the coarse tools of the common 
laborer were the only instruments to be employed in 
the most delicate operations of manual expertness. The 
watchmaker, the optician, and the surgeon, are pro- 
vided with instruments, which are fitted, by careful 
ingenuity, to second their skill ; the philosopher alone is 
doomed to use the rudest tools for the most refined pur- 
poses. He must reason in words of which the looseness 
and yagueness are suitable, and even agreeable, in the 
usual intercourse of life, but which are almost as remote 
from the extreme exactness and precision required, not 
only in the conveyance, but in the search of truth, as the 
hammer and the axe would be unfit for the finest exer- 
tions of skilful handiwork ; for it is not to be forgotten, 
that he must himself think in these gioss words as un- 
avoidably as he uses them in speaking to others. He is 
in this respect in a worse condition than an astronomer, 
who looked at the heavens only with the naked eye, 
whose limited and partial observation, however it might 
lead to error, might not directly, and would not necessa- 
rily deceive. He might be more justly compared to an 
arithmetician compelled to employ numerals not only 
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cumbrous, but used so irregularly to denote diiTerent quan- 
tities, that they not only often deceived others, but him- 
self. 

The Natural Philosopher and Mathematician have in 
some degree the privilege of framing their own terms 
of art; though that liberty is daily narrowed by the 
happy diffusion of these great branches of knowledge, 
which daily mixes their language with the general vocab- 
ulary of educated men. The cultivator of Mental and 
Moral Philosophy can seldom do more than mend the 
faults of his words by definition ; a necessary but very 
inadequate ex|)edient, in a great measure defeated in 
practice by the unavoidably more frequent recurrence of 
the terms in their vague than in their definite acceptation ; 
in consequence of which the mind, to which the defini- 
tion is faintly and but occasionally present, naturally suffers, 
in the ordinary state of attention, the scientific meaning to 
disappear from remembrance, and insensibly ascribes to 
the word a great part, if not the whole, of that popular 
sense which is so very much more familiar even to the 
most veteran speculator. The obstacles which stood in 
the way of Lucretius and Cicero, when they began to 
translate the subtile philosophy of Qreece into their 
narrow and barren tongue, are always felt by the philoso- 
pher Avhen he struggles to express, with the necessary 
discrimination, his abstruse reasonings in words which, 
though those of his own language, he must take from the 
mouths of those to whom his distinctions would be with- 
out meaning. 

The Moral Philosopher is in this respect subject to 
peculiar difficulties. His statements and reasonings often 
call for nicer discriminations of language than those which 
are necessary in describing or discussing the purely intel- 
lectual part of human nature; but his freedom in the 
choice of words is more circumscribed. As he treats of 
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matters on which all men are disposed to form a judg- 
ment, he can as rarely hazard glaring innovations in diction, 
at least in an adult and mature language like ours, as the 
orator or the poet. If he deviates from common use, 
he must atone for his deviation by hiding it, and can only 
give a new sense to an old word by so skilful a position of 
it as to render the new meaning so quickly understood 
that its novelty is scarcely perceived. Add to this, that 
in those most difficult inquiries for which the utmost cool- 
ness is not more than sufficient, he is often forced to use 
terms commonly connected with warm feeling, with high 
praise, with severe reproach ; which excite the passions 
of his readers when he most needs their calm attention 
and the undisturbed exercise of their impartial judgment. 
There is scarcely a neutral term left in Ethics ; so quick- 
ly are such expressions enlisted on the side of praise or . 
blame, by the address of contending passions. A true 
philosopher must not even desire that men should less 
love virtue or hate vice, in order to fit them for a more 
unprejudiced judgment on his speculations. 

There are perhaps not many occasions where the 
penury and laxity of language are more felt than in en- 
tering on the history of sciences where the first measure 
must be to mark out the boundary of the whole subject 
with some distinctness. But no exactness in these im- 
portant operations can be approached without a new 
division of human knowledge, adapted to the present stage 
of its progress, and a reformation of all those barbarous, 
pedantic, unmeaning, and (what is worse) wrong-meaning 
namea which continue to be applied to the greater part of 
its branches. Instances are needless where nearly all the 
appellations are faulty. The term Metaphysics afibrds a 
specimen of all the faults which the name of a science 
can combine. To those who kpow only their own lan- 
guage, it must, at their entrance on the study, convey no 
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meaning. It points their attenti(m to nothmg. If they 
examine the lai^age in which its parts are significant, 
they will be misled in the pernicious error of believing 
that it seeks something more than the interpretation of 
nature. It is only by examining the history of ancient 
philosophy that the probable origin of this name will be 
£ound, in the application of it, as the running title of sev- 
eral essays of Aristotle, which were placed in a collection 
of the manuscripts of that great philosopher, after his 
treatise on Physics. It has the greater fault of an un- 
steady and fluctuating signification; denoting one class 
oi objects in the seventeenth century, and another in the 
eighteenth — even in the nineteenth not quite of the same 
import in the mouth of a German, as in that of a French 
or English philosopher ; to say nothing of the farther ob- 
jection that it continues to be a badge of undue pretensicm 
amoi^ some gi the followers of the science, while it has 
become a name of reproach and derision amcmg those who 
altogether decry it. 

The modem name of the very modem science called 
Political Economy^ though deliberately bestowed on it 
by its most eminent teachers, is perhaps a still more nota- 
ble sample of the like faults. It might lead the ignorant 
to confine it to retrenchment in national expenditure; 
and a consideration of its etymology alone would lead into 
the more mischievous error of believing it to teach, that 
national wealth is best promoted by the contrivance and 
interference of lawgivers, in opposition to its surest doc- 
trine, which it most justly boasts of having discovered 
and enforced. 

It is easy to conceive an exhaustive analysis of Human 
Knowledge, and a consequent division of it into parts 
corresponding to all the classes of objects to which it 
relates : — a representation of that vast edifice, contain- 
ing a picture of what is finished, a sketch of what is build- 
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mgy and even a conjectural outline of what, though re^ 
quired by completeness and convenience, as well as sjm* 
metry, is yet altc^ether untouched. A system of names 
might also be imagined derived from a few roots, indica- 
tii^ the objects of each part, and showii^ the relation of 
the parts to each other. An order and a language some^ 
what resembling those by which the objects of the 
sciences of Botany and Chemistry have, in the eighteenth 
century, been arranged and denoted, ai*e doubtless capable 
of application to the sciences generally, when considered 
as parts of the system of knowledge. The attempts, 
however, which have hitherto been made to accomjJish 
the analytical division of knowledge .which must necessa- 
rily precede a new nomenclature of the sciences, have 
required so prodigious a superiority of genius in the ainglo 
instance of approach to success by Bacon, as to discourw 
age rivalship nearly as much as the frequent examples of 
feilure in subsequent times. The nomenclature itself 
is attended with gi*eat difficulties, not indeed in its concept 
tion, but in its adoption and usefulness. In the Continental 
languages to the south of the Rhine, the practice of 
deriving the names of science from Greek must be con« 
tinned ; which would render the new names for a whilQ 
unintelligible to the majority of mea £ven in Germany, 
where a flexible and fertile lai^age affords unbounded 
Uberty of derivation and composition from native roots or 
elements, and where the newly derived and compounded 
would thus be as clear to the mind, and almost as little 
startling to the ear of every man, as the oldest terms in 
the language, yet the whole nomenclature would be un- 
intelligible to other nations. The intercommunity of the 
technical terms of science in Europe has been so far bro- 
ken down by the Germans, and the influence of their 
hterature and philosophy is so rapidly increasing in the 
gi'eater part of the Continent, that though a revolution 
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in scientific nomenclature be probably yet far distant, the 
foundation of it may be considered as already prepared. 

But although so great an undertaking must be reserved 
for a second Bacon and a future generation, it is necessary 
for the historian of any branch of knowledge to introduce 
his work by some account of the limits and contents of 
the sciences of which he is about to trace the progress ; 
and though it will be found impossible to trace throughout 
the treatise a distinct line of demarcation, yet a general 
and imperfect sketch of the boundaries of the whole, 
and of the parts of our present subject, may be a consid- 
erable help to the reader, as it has been a useful guide to 
the writer. 

There is no distribution of the parts of knowledge 
more ancient than that of the Physical and Moral Scien- 
ces, which seems liable to no other objection, than that it 
does not exhaust the subject. Even this division, how- 
ever, cannot be safely emjJoyed, without wamii^ the 
reader that no science is entirely insulated, and that the 
principles of one are often only the conclusions and results 
of another. Every branch of knowledge has its root 
in the theory of the understanding, from which even the 
mathematician must learn wbat can be known of his mag- 
nitude and his numbers j and Moral Science is founded on 
that other hitherto unnamed part of philosophy of human 
nature (to be constantly and vigilantly distinguished from 
Intellectual Philosophy,) which contemplates the laws of 
sensibility, of emotion, of desire and aversion, of pleasure 
and pain, of happiness and misery; and on which arise 
the august and sacred landmarks that stand conspicuous 
along the frontier between right and wrong. 

But however multiplied the connexions of the Moral 
!. and Physical Sciences arc, it is not dificult to draw a gen- 
' eral distinction between them. The purpose of the Phys- 
ical Sciences throughout all their provinces, is to answer 
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the question What is ? They consist only of facts arran- 
ged according to their likeness, and expressed by general 
names given to every class of similar facts. The purpose 
of the Moral Sciences is to answer the question What 
ought to be ? They aim at ascertaining the rules which 
ought to govern voluntary action, and to which those hab- 
itual dispositions of mind which are the source of volun- 
tary actions, ought to be adapted. 

It is obvious that will^ action^ habitj disposition^ are 
terms denoting facts in human nature, and that an explana- 
tion of them must be sought in Mental Philosophy ; which 
if knowledge be divided into Physical and Moral, must be 
placed among physical sciences ; though it essentially dif- 
fers from them all in having for its chief object those laws 
of thought which alone render any other sort of knowl- 
edge possible. But it is equally certain that the word 
ought introduces the mind into a new region, to which 
nothing physical corresponds. However philosophers 
may deal with this most important of words, it is instantly 
understood by all who do not attempt to de6ne it. No 
civilized speech, perhaps no human language, is without 
correspondent terms. It would be as reasonable to deny 
that space and greenness are significant words, as to affirm 
that ought^ right, duty, virtue, are sounds without meaning. 
it would be fatal to an Ethical Theory that it did not ex- 
plain them, and that it did not comprehend all the ^^con- 
ceptions and emotions which they call up. There never 
yet was a theory which did not attempt such an explana* 
tioa 
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Preliminary Observations. 

There is no man who, in a case where he was a calm 
by-stander, who would not look with more satisfaction on 
acts of kindness than on acts of cinielty. No man, after 
the first excitement of his mind has subsided, ever whis- 
pered to himself with self-approbation and secret joy that 
he had been guilty of cruelty or baseness. Eveiy crimin- 
al is strongly impelled to hide these qualities of his ac- 
tions from himself, as he would do from others, by cloth- 
ing his conduct in some disguise of duty or of necessity. 
There is no tribe so i-ude as to be without a faint percep- 
tion of a difference between right and wrong. There is no 
subject on which men of all ages and nations coincide in so 
many pomts as in the general rules of conduct, and in the 
qualities of the human character which deserve esteem. 
Even the grossest deviations from the general consent will 
appear, on close examination, to be not so much corrup- 
tions of moral feeling, as either ignorance of facts ; or er- 
rors with respect to the consequence of action ; or cases 
in which the dissentient party is inconsistent with other 
parts of his own principles, which destroys the value of 
his dissent ; or where each dissident is condemned by all 
the other dissidents, which immeasurably augments the 
majority against him. In the first three cases he may be 
convinced by argument, that his moral judgment should 
be changed on principles which he recognises as just : 

2 
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and he can seldom if ever, be condemned at the same 
tim?, by the body of mankind Avho agree in their moral 
svs.ii:!?, ahd by those who on some other points dissent 
froiji tliat general code, without being also convicted of 
error by inconsistency with himself. The tribes who ex- 
pose new-born infants, condemn those who abandon their 
decrepit parents to destruction. Those who betray and 
murder strangers, are condemned by the rules of faith 
and humanity which they acknowledge in their intercoui'se 
with their countrymen. Mr. Hume, in a dialogue in which 
he ingeniously magnifies the moral heresies of two nations 
so polished as the Athenians and the French, has very 
satisfactorily resolved his own difficulties. 'In how 
many circumstances Avould an Athenian and a Frenchman 
of merit certainly resemble each other ? — Humanity, 
fidelity, truth, justice, courage, temperance, constancy, dig- 

Inity of mind. The principles upon which men reason in 
morals are always the same, though their conclusions are 
often very different.'* He might have added, that almost 
every deviation which he imputes to each nation is at va- 
riance with some of the virtues justly esteemed by both ; 
and that the reciprocal condemnation of each other's er- 
rors which appears in his statement entitles us on these 
points to strike out the suffrages of both, when collecting 
the general judgment of mankind. If we bear in mind 
that the question relates to the coincidence of all men in 
considering the same qualities as virtues, and not to the pre- 
ference of one class of virtues by some and of a different 
class by others, the exceptions from the agreement of 
mankind, in their system of practical morality, will be re- 
duced to absolute insignificance ; and we shall learn to view 
them ^s no more affecting the harmony of our moral fac- 
ulties, than the resemblance of the limbs and features is 

* PhihtophUal Work9, Vol. IV. p. 490^ 493. Edinb. 1826. 
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affected by monstrous conformations, or by the unfortunate 
effects of accident and disease in a very few individuals.* 
It is very remarkable, however, that though all men 
agree that there are acts which ought to be done, and 
acts which ought not to be done ; though the far greater 
part of mankind agree in their list of virtues and duties, 
of vices and crimes; and though the whole race, as it ad- 
vances in other improvements, is as evidently tending 
towards the moral system of the most civilized nations, 
as children in their growth tend to the opinions as much 
as to the experience and strength of adults ; yet there 
are no questions in the circle of inquiry to which answers 
more various have been given than — How men have thus 
come to agree in the rule of life ; Whence arises their 
general reverence for it ; and What is meant by affirming 
' that it ought to be inviolably observed? It is singular, 
that where we are most nearly e^reed respecting rules, we 
should perhaps most differ as to the causes of our agree- 
ment, and as to the reasons which justify us for adhering 
to it. The discussion of these subjects composes what is 
usually called the Theory of Morals^ in a sense not in all 
respects coincident with what is usually considered as the- 
ory in other sciences. When we investigate the causes 
ci our moral agreement, the term Theory retains its ordi- 

* * On convient le plus souvens de ces instincts de la conscience. La plus grande 
et la plus saine partie du genre humain Icur rend l^moig-nage. Lea Orientaux, 
ei lea^Grecs, et les Romains conviennent en cela ; et 11 faudroit ^tre aussi abruti 
que les sauvages Am^ricains pour approuver leurs coutumes, pleines d'une cru- 
aut^ qui passe m^me celle des bdtcs. Cependant ces mimes sauvages sentent bien 
ce que &est que la justice en cPautre^ occasions ; et quoique 11 n'y ait point de mau- 
yaiee pratique peut-^tre qui ne soit autoris6e queleque part, il y en a peu pourtant 
qui ne soient condamn^es le plus souvent, et par la pins grande partie des hommcs.' 
(LciBNiTZ, (Buvres PhUosophiqueSy p. 49. Amst. et. Leipz. 17G5, 4to.) 

There are some admirable observations on this subject in Hartley, especially in 
the developement of the 49lh Proposition. ' T%c rule of life drawn from theprae- 
iiee and opinions of mankind corrects and improves itself perpetually ^tUl at last it 
determines entirely for virtue^ and excludes aU kinds and degrees of vice»^ {Obser- 
vaJtuma on Man^ 1.207.) 
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nary soientlfie sense ; but when we endeavor to ascertsdn 
the reasons of it, we rather employ the term as importii^ 
the theory of the rules of an art. In the first case, 
Theory denotes, as usual, the most general laws to which 
certain facts can be reduced ; whereas in the second, it 
points out the efficacy of the observance, in practice, of 
certain rules, for producing th§ effects intended to be pro- 
duced in the art. These reasons also may be reduced 
under the general sense by statii^ the question relatii^ to 
them thus : — What are the causes why the observance 
of certain rules enables us to execute certain purposes? 
An account of the various answei's attempted to be made 
to these inquiries, properly forms the History of Ethics. 

The attentive reader may already perceive, that these 
momentous inquiries relate to at l^ast two perfectly disn 
tinct subjects : 1. The nature of the distinction between 
right and wrong in human conduct, and 2. The nature of 
those feelings with which right and wroi^ are contem^ 
plated by human beings. The latter constitutes what 
has been called the Theory of Moral Sentiments; the 
former consists in an investigation into the Criterion of 
Morality in action. Other most important questions arise 
in this province. But the two problems which have been 
just stated, and the essential distinction between them, 
must be clearly apprehended by all who are desirous of 
understanding the controversies which have prevailed on 
ethical subjects. The discrimination has seldom been 
made by moral philosophers ; the difference between the 
two problems has never been uniformly observed by any 
of them; and it will appear, in the sequel, that they 
have been not rarely altogether confounded by very em- 
inent men, to the destruction of all just conception and of 
all correct reasoning in this most important, and perhaps 
most difficult of sciences. 

It. may therefore be allowable to deviate so far from 
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kistcMricdl order, as to illastrate the nature and to prove 
the importance of the distinction, by an example of the 
effects of neglectii^ it, taken from the recent works of 
justly celebrated writers ; in which they discuss questions 
much agitated in the present age, and therefore probably 
now familiar to most readei*s of this dissertation. -"- ' 

Dr Paley represents the principle of a moral sense as 
being opposed to that of utility.* Now, it is evident 
that this representation is founded on a confusi<»i of the 
two questions which hav^ been stated above. That we 
are endued with a moral sense, or, in other words, a fac- 
ulty which immediately approves what is right, and con- 
demns what is wroi^, is only a statement of the feelings 
with which we contemjdate actions. But to affirm that 
right actions are thosfe which conduce to the well being of 
mankidd, is a proposition concehiing the outward effects 
by which right actions thefnselves may be recognized* 
As th^e affirmations relate to different subjects, they caD* 
not be opposed to each other, any more than the s<Jidity 
of earth is inccHisistent with the fluidity of water; and a 
yerj little reflection will show it to be easily conceivable 
that they may be both true. Man may be so cmistituted 
as instantaneously to approve certain actions without any 
reference to their consequences ; and yet reason may nev- 
ertheless discover, that a tendency to produce general 
happiness is the essential characteristic of such actions. 
Mr Bentham also contrasts the principle of utility with 
that of sympathy, of which he considers the moral sense 
of being one of the forms.t It is needless to repeat, 
that propositions which affirm or deny any thing as differ- 
ent subjects, cannnot contradict each other. As these 
celebrated persons have thus inferred or implied the non- 

* Principles qf Moral and Political Philosophy, Compare book L chap. v. with 
book ii. chs4p. vi. 
t Introdvfition to the Principles qf morolUy and legislation^ chap» ii. 
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existence of a moral sense, from their opinion that the 
morality of actions depends upon their usefulness, so other 
philosophers of equal name have concluded, that the 
utility of actions cannot be the criterion of their morah'ty 
because perception of that utility appears to them to form 
a faint and inconsiderable part of our moral sentiments, if 
indeed it be at all discoverable in them.* These errors 
are 'the more remarkable, because the like confusion of 
perceptions with their objects, of emotions with their 
causes, or even the omission to mark the distinctions, 
would in every other subject, be felt to be a most serious 
fault in philosophizing* If, for instance, an element were 
discovered to be <5ommon to all bodies which our taste 
perceives to be sweet, and to be found in norther bodies, 
it is apparent that this discovery, perhaps important in 
other respects, would neither affect our perception of 
sweetness, nor the pleasure which attends it Both 
would continue to be what they have been since the ex- 
istence of mankind. Every proposition concerning that 
element would relate to sweet bodies, and belong to the 
science of Chemistry ; while every proposition respectii^ 
the perception or pleasure of sweetness would relate 
either to the body or mind of man, and accordingly be- 
long either to the science of Physiology, or to that of 
Mental Philosophy. During the many ages which passed 
before the analysis of the sun's beams had proved them 
to be compounded of different colors, white objects were 
seen, and their whiteness was sometimes felt to be beau- 
tiful, in the very same manner as since that discovery. 
The qualities of light are the object of Optics ; the 
nature of beauty can be ascertained only by each man's 
observation of his own mind ; the changes in the living 

• Smith's Theory of Moral SenHmenls, Part iv. Even Hume, in the third book 
of his TVecUiae of Human Nature^ the most precise, perhaps, of his philosophical 
writings, uses^ following as the title of one of the sections : * Moeal Distivc- 
Tiows derivedfrom a Moral Serue** 
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frame which succeed the refraction of light in the eye, 
and precede mental operation, will, if they are ever to be 
known by man, constitute a part of Physiology. But no 
proposition relatii^ to one of these orders of phenomena 
can contradict or support a proposition concerning another 
order. 

The analogy of this latter case will justify another 
preliminary observation. In the case of the pleasure de- 
rived from beauty, the question whether that pleasure be 
original or derived, is of secondary importance. It has 
been often observed that the same properties which are 
admired as beautiful in the horse, contribute also to his 
safety and speed ; and they who infer that the admii*ation 
of beauty was originally founded on the convenience of 
fleetness and firmness, if they at the same time hold that 
the usefulness is gradually effaced, and that the admira- 
tion of a certain shape at length rises instantaneously with- 
out reference to any purpose, may, with perfect consisten- 
cy, regard a sense of beauty as an independent and 
universal princifde of human nature. The laws of such a 
feeling of beauty are discoverable only by self observa- 
tion. Those of the qualities which call it forth are 
ascertained by examination of the outward things which 
are called beautiful. But it is of the utmost importance 
to bear in mind, that he who contemplates the beautiful 
proportions of a horse, as the signs and proofs of security 
or quickness, and has in view these convenient qualities, is 
properly said to prefer the horse for his usefulness, not 
for his beauty ; though he may choose him from the same 
outward appearance which pleases the admirer of the 
beautiful animal He alone who derives immediate jJeas- 
ure from the appearance itself, without reflection on any 
advantages which it may promise, is truly said to feel the 
beauty. The distinction, however, manifestly depends, not 
on the origin of the emotion, but on its object and nature 
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when completely formed. Many of our most important 
perceptions through the eye are miiversally acknowledged 
to be acquired. But they are as general as the original 
perceptions of that organ ; they arise as independently of 
our will, and human nature would be quite as imperfect 
without them. An adult who did not immediately see the 
different distances of objects from his eye, would be 
thought by every one to be as gi'eat a deviation from the 
ordinary state of man as if he were incapable of distin- 
guishing the brightest sunshine from the darkest midnight. 
Acquired perceptions and sentiments may therefore be 
termed natural, as much as those which are more com- 
monly so called, if they be as rarely found wanting. Eth- 
ical theories can never be satisfactorily discussed by those 
who do not constantly bear in mind, that the question con- 
cerning the existence of a moral faculty in man which im- 
mediately approves or disapproves without reference to 
any further object, is perfectly distinct, on the one hand, 
from that which inquires into the qualities thus approved 
or disapproved ; and on the other, from an inquiry wheth- 
er that faculty be derived from other parts of our mental 
frame, or be itself one oi the ultimate constituent princi- 
ples of human nature. 



SECTION II. 



Retrospect of .Ancient Ethics. 

iNquiRiGs concerning the nature of mind, the first prin- 
ciples of knowledge, the origin and government of the 
world, appear to have been among ^he earliest objects 
which employed the understanding of civilized men. 
Fragments of such speculation are handed down from 
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theJegendary age of Greek philosophy. In the remain* 
ing monuments of that more ancient form of civilization 
which sprung up in Asia, we see clearly that the Bra- 
minical philosophers, in times perhaps before the dawn of 
western history, had run round that dark and little circle 
of systems which an unquenchable thii'st of knowledge 
has since urged both the speculators of ancient Greece 
and those of Christendom to retrace. The wall of ada- 
mant which bounds human inquiry has scarcely ever been 
discovered by any adventurer, until he was roused by the 
shock which drove him back. It is otherwise with the 
theory of morals. No controversy seems to have arisen 
regai-ding it in Greece, till the rise and conflict of the Sto- 
ical and Epicurean schools ; and the ethical disputes of the 
modern world originated with the writings of Hobbes 
about the middle of the seventeenth century. Perhaps 
the longer abstinence from debate on this subject may 
have sprung from reverence for morality. Perhaps also, 
where the world were unanimous in their practical opin- 
ions, little need was felt of exact theory. The teachers 
of morals were content with partial or secondary princi- 
ples, with the combination of principles not always reconcil- 
able, even with vague but specious phrases which in any 
degree explained or seemed to explain the rules of the 
art of life — which seemed at once too evident to need 
investigation, and too venerifflble to be approached by con- 
troversy. 

Perhaps the subtile genius of Greece was in part with- 
held from indulging itself in ethical controversy by the 
influence of Socrates, who was much more a teacher of 
virtue than even a searcher after truth — 

Whom, well inspired, the oracle pronounced 
Wisest of men. 

It was doubtless because he chose that better part that he 
was thus spoken of by the man whose commendation is 

3 
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glory, and who, from the loftiest eminence of moi^ geor 
lus ever reached by a mortal, was perhaps alone worthy 
to place a new crown on the brow of the martyr of vir- 
tue. 

Aristippus indeed, a wit and a worlding, borrowed Doth* 
ing from the conversations of Socrates but a few maxims 
for husbanding the enjoyments of sense. Antisthenes 
also, a hearer but not a follower, founded a school of pop* 
ade and exaggeration, which caused his master to disown 
him by the ingenious rebuke, ' I see your vanity through 
your threadbare cloak.'* The modest doubts of the 
most sober of moralists and his indisposition to fruitless 
abstractions, were in process of time employed as the 
foundation of systematic scepticism; the most presump- 
tuous, inapplicable, and inconsistent of all the results of 
human meditation. But though his lessons were thus dis- 
torted by the pervei"se ingenuity of some who heard him, 
the authority of his practical sense may be traced in the 
moral writings of those most celebrated philosophers who 
were directly or indirectly his discijdes. Plato, the most 
famous of his scholars, the most eloquent of Grecian 
writers, and the earliest moral philosopher whose wri- 
tings have come down to us, employed his genius in the 
composition of dialogues, in which his master performed 
the principle part. These beautiful convei*sations would 
have lost their charm of verisimiltude, of dramatic vivac- 
ity, of picturesque representation of character, if they 
had been subjected to the constraint of method. They 
necessarily presuppose much oral instruction. They fre- 
quently quote, and doubtless oftener allude to the opinions 
of predecessors and contemporaries whose works have 
perished, and of whose doctrines only some fragments are 
preserved. 

In these circumstances, it must be difficult for the most 

*Di06. LABAT. vi. iEUaa. iz. 36. 
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fearned and phflosophical of his commentators to give a 
just representation of his doctrines, if he really framed 
or adapted a system. The moral part of his works is 
more accessible.* The vein of thought which runs 
through them is always visible. The object is to inspire 
the love of truth, of wisdom, of beauty, especially of 
goodness, the highest beauty, and of that supreme and 
eternal mind, which contains all truth and wisdom, all 
beauty and goodness. By the love or delightful con- 
templation and pursuit of these transccndant aims for 
their awn sake only, he represented the mind of man as 
raised from low and perishable objects, and prepared for 
those high destinies which are appointed for all those who 
are capable of them. 

The application to moral qualities of terms which de- 
note outward beauty, though by him perhaps carried to 
excess, is an illiKtrative metaphor, as well warranted by 
the poverty of lar^uage as any other employed to signi- 
fy the acts or attributes of mind, f The beautiful in his 
language denoted all that of which the mere contempla- 
tixxk is in itself delightful, without any admixture of or- 
ganic jdeasure, and without being regarded as the means of 
attaining any farther end. The feeling which belongs 
to it he cadled love ; a word which, as comprehending 
complacency, benevolence, and affection, and reaching 

* Heusde, Initia Philosoph. Plat, 1827; a hitherto incomplete work of great 
perspicuity and elegance, in which we must excuse the partiality which belongs to 
a labor of love. 

t The most probable etymology of xaXog seems to be from xwo to bum. What 
burns commonly shines. SchOUy in German, which means beautiful, is derived 
from scTieinenf to shine. The word xaXog was used for right, so early as the Ho- 
meric Poems. H, xvil. 19. In the philosophical age it became a technical term, 
with little other remains of the metaphorical sense than what the genius and art 
of a fine writer might sometimes rekindle. Honest Arty the term by which Cicero 
translates the xaXoy^ being derived from outward hohors, is a less happy metaphor 
In our language, the terms being from foreign roots, contribute nothing to illog- 
trate the progress of thought. 
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from the neighborhood of the senses to the most 6uUime 
of human thoughts, is foreign from the colder and more 
exact language of our philosophy, but which perhaps 
then happily seiTed to lure both the lovers of poetry 
and the votaries of superstition to the school of truth and 
goodness in the groves of the academy. He enforced 
these lessons by an inexaustable variety of just and beau- 
tiful illustrations, — sometimes striking from their famihari- 
ty, sometimes subduing by their grandeur ; and his works 
are the storehouse from which moralists have from ^e 
to age borrowed the means of rendering moral instruc- 
tion easier and more delightful. Virtue he represented 
as the harmony of the whole soul ; — as a peace between 
all its principles and desires, assigning to each as much 
space as they can occupy, without encroaching on each 
other ; — as a state of perfect health, in which every func- 
tion was performed with ease, pleasure, and vigor; — as a 
well-ordered commonwealth, where the obedient pas- 
sions executed with energy the laws and commands of 
reason. The vicious mind presented the odious charac- 
ter, sometimes of discord, of war ; sometimes of disease ; 
always of passions warring with each other in eternal 
anarchy. Consistent with himself, and at peace with 
his fellows, the good man felt in the quiet of his conscience 
a foretaste of the approbation of God. ' Oh what ardent 
love would virtue inspire if she could be seen.' * If the 
heart of a tyrant could be laid bare, we should see how it 
was cut and torn by its own evil passions and by an aveng- 
ii^ conscience.' * 

Perhaps in every one of these illustrations, an eye trained 
in the history of Ethics may discover the germ of the 

♦ Let It not b e forgotten, that for this terrible description, iSocrcites, to whom i% 
jB ascribed by Plato {Derep. ix) is called * Prosstantissimus sapientic^* by a wri- 
ter cilf the most masculine understanding*, the least subject to be transported by en- 
thusiasm. ( Tac. Ann, vi. 6. ) * Q,Uiz tti/wer^' / says Cicero^ in alludinif to th6 
4uune passage. {De Qffidu^ iii. 21.) 
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Mrhole or of a part of some subsequent theory. But to 
examine it thus would not be to look at it with the eye 
of Plato. His aim was as practical as that of Socrates. 
He employed eyery topic, without regard to its place in a 
system, or even always to its force as argument, which 
could attract the small portion of the community then 
accessible to cultivation ; who, it should not be forgotten, 
had no moral instructor but the philosopher, unaided, 
if not thwarted, by the reigning superstition; for reli- 
gion had not then, besides her own discoveries, brought 
down the most awful and the most beautiful forms of 
moral truth to the humblest station in hflman society.* 

Ethics retained her sober spirit in the hands of hia 
great scholar^ and rival, Aristotle, who, though he cer- 
tainly surpassed all men in acute distinction, in subtile 
argument, in severe method, in the power of anlyzing 
what is most compounded, and of reducing to simple 
principles the most various and unlike appearances, yet 
appears to be still more raised above his fellows by the 
prodigious faculty of laying aside these extraordinary 
endowments whenever his present purpose required it ; 
as in his History of Animals, in his Treatises on Philosoph- 
ical Criticism, and in his Practical Writings, political 
as well as moral. Contrasted as his genius was to that 
of Plato, not only by its logical and metaphysical attributes, 

* There can hardly be a finer example of Plato's practical morals than his ob- 
servations on the treatment of slaves. Genuine humanity and real probity, says 
he, are broug-ht to the test, by the behavior of a man to slaves, whom he may 
wrong with impunity. JiadtiXogyaQ 6 (pvati xai firj nXaarmg at^mvtt^dixiiv, fiiotor 
9* orrwg to adixov tv rovroig Tcuy arBQiaTcotv ev oig avrto ^adiov o^cxtty. (Plato de ' 
Legibua, Ub. vi. edit. Bipont. VIU. 303.) 

That Pllito was considered as the fountain of ancient morals, would be suffi- 
ciently evident from Cicero alone. * Ex hoc igitur Platonis, quasi quodam sancto 
augustoque fonte, nostra omnis manobit oratio.* (TWc. QcesLv, 13.) Perhaps 
the sober Quintilian meant to mingle some censure with the highest praise : 'Plato 
qui eloquendi facultate divina quadam et Homerica, multum supra prosam ora. 
tionem surgit.* (Inst* Orat* z. 1) 
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but by the regard to experience and obseiration of nature 
which, in him perhaps alone, accompanied them ; — though 
they may be considered as the original representatives of 
the two antagonist tendencies of philosophy — that which 
would ennoble man, and that which seeks rather to ex- 
plain nature ; yet o|)posite as they are in other respects, 
the master and the scholar combine to guard the Rule 
of Life against the licentious eruptions of the Sophists. 

In Ethics alone their systems differed more in words 
than in thirtgs.* That happiness consisted in virtuous 
pleasure, chiefly dependent on the state of mind, but 
not unaffected by outward agents, was the doctrine of 
both. Both would with Socrates have called happi- 
ness * unrepented pleasure.' Neither distinguished the 
two elements which they represented as constituting 
the supreme good from each other ; partly, perhaps, from 
a fear of appearing to separate them. Plato more habitu- 
ally considered happiness as the natural fruit of virtue ; 
Aristotle oftener viewed virtue as the means of attaining 
happiness. The celebrated doctrine of the Peripatetics, 
which placed all virtues in a medium between opposite 
vices, was probably suggested by the Platonic represen- 
tation of its necessity to keep up harmony between the 
different parts of our nature. The perfection of a comr 
pound machine is attained where all its parts have the 
fullest scope for action. Where one is so far exerted as 
to repress others, there is a vice of excess. When any 
one has less activity than it might exert without disturbing 
other's, there is a vice of defect. The point whicLall 
reach without collision against each other, is the medioc- 
rity in which the Peripatetics placed virtue. 

♦ * Una et consentiens duobus vocabulis philosophise forma instituta est, Acade- 
inicorum et Peripateticorum ; qui rebus congruentes, nomiuibus differebant. 
(Cic. Acad, Qv,<csL L 4.) BovXsrai {uiqiaronXijg) diriov sivai rov xara ^iXoao- 
tpiat Xoyot rav fiov Ti^axrixov^ tov Ja 6to)QyiTixov, xai rov 77^axTtx«v, rov rt fi6i. 
ttov xat noXirtxov' rov dt Btoi^iirixov, rov t« tpooixov xai loytxon (Dioo. Labst* 
T. 28.) 



It was not till near a century ofter the death of Plato 
that ethics became the scene of philosophical contest 
between the adverse schools of Epicurus and Zeno ; 
whose errors afford an instructive example, that in the 
formation of theory, partial truth is equivalent to absolute 
falsehood. As the astronomer who left either the centrip- 
etal or the centrifugal force of the planets out of his 
view, would err as completely as he who excluded both, 
so the Epicureans and Stoics, who each confined them- 
selves to real but not exclusive principles in morals, de- 
parted as widely from the truth as if they had adopted 
no part of it Every partial theory is indeed directly 
false, inasmuch as it ascribes to one or few causes what 
is produced by more. As the extreme opinions of one if 
not both of these schools have been often revived with 
variations and refinements in modem times, and are still 
not without influence on ethical systems, it may be allowa* 
ble to make some observations on this earliest of moral 
controversies. 

* All other virtues,' said Epicurus, * grow from pru- 
dence, Avhich teaches that we cannot live pleasurably 
without living justly and virtuously, nor live justly and 
virtuously without living pleasurably.' * The illustration 
of this sentence formed the whole moral discipline of Epi- 
curus. To him we owe the general concurrence of re- 
flecting men in succeeding times, in the important truth, 
that men cannot be happy without a virtuous frame of 
mind and course of life ; a truth of inestimable value, not 
peculiar to the Epicureans, but placed by their exaggera- 
tions in a stronger light;— a truth, it must be added, of 
less importance as a m(>tive to right conduct than to the 
completeness of Moral Theory, which, however, it is very 
far from solely constituting. With that truth the Epicu- 

*£vic. Spkt.ad MetUB€, apad Dioo, Laeet. lib. z. edit. Leibom.L 668» 659. 
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reans Ueixled another positioD, which indeed is contained 
k) the first word of the above statement ; namely, that 
because virtue promotes happiness, every act of virtue 
must be done in order to promote the happiness of the 
agent. They and their modern followers tacitly assume, 
that the latter position is the consequence of the former; 
as if it were an inference from the necessity of food to 
life, that the fear of death should be substituted for the 
appetite of hunger as a motive for eating. 

* Friendship,' says Epicurus, * is to be pursued by the 
wise man only for its usefulness, but he will begin as he 
sows the field in order to reap.' * It is obvious that if 
these words be confined to outward benefits, they may be 
sometimes true, but never can be pertinent ; for outward 
acts sometimes show kindness, but never compose it. If 
they be applied to kind feeling they would indeed be perti- 
nent, but they would be evidently and totally false ; for it 
is most certain that no man acquires an aflfection merely 
from his belief that it would be agreeable or advantage- 
ous to feel it. Kindness cannot indeed be pursued on ac - 
count of the pleasure which belongs to it ; for man can no 
more know the pleasure till he has felt the affection, than 
ho can form an idea of ccdor without the sense of sight. 
The moral character of Epicurus was excellent ; no man 
more enjoyed the pleasure or better performed the duties 
of friendship. The letter of his system was no more in- 
dulgent to vice than that of any other moralist.! Although, 
therefore, he has the merit of having more stron^y incul- 

* Trjv (piXiav Sia rrjg /^«(a^ (Diog. La£rt. ibid.) * Hie est locus,* Gassendi. 
confesses, * ob quem Epicurus non parum vcxaiur, quando nemo non reprehendii^ 
parari amicitiam non sui, sed utilitatis gratia.* 

t It is due to him to observe, that he treated humanity towords slaves as one of 
the characteristics of a wise man. Ovrt xoXaativ oixtragi tXsiiasiv ^«y toi, xai 
avYY^wftiiv riyl s^ttv rmv anovdaimv, (Diog. Laert. ibid, 653.) It is not unwor- 
thy of remark, that neither Plato nor Epicurus thought it necessary to abstain 
from these topici ia a city full ot slaves, many of vvbom were men.not destitot* of 
knowledge. 
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cated the ccmnexion of virtue with happiness, perhaps by 
the faulty excess of treating it as an exclusive principle ; 
yet his doctrine was justly charged with indisposing the 
mind to those exalted and generous sentiments, without 
which no pure, elevated, bold, generous, or tender virtues 
can exist.* ^f 

As Epicurus represented the tendency of virtue, which 
is a most important truth in ethical theory, as the sole 
inducement to virtuous practice ; so Zeno, in his disposi- 
tion towards the opposite extreme, was inclined to consider 
the moral sentiments Avhich are the motives of r^ht con- 
duct, as being the sole principles of moral science. The 
confusion was equally great in a philosophical view; but 
that of Epicurus was more fatal to interests of higher im- 
portance than those of philosophy* Had the Stoics been 
content with affirming that virtue is the source of all that 
part of our happiness which depends cm ourselves, they 
would have taken a position from which it would have 
been impossible to drive them; they would have laid 
down a prkKip^e of as great comprehension in practice as 
their wider pretensions; a simple and incontrovertible 
trutli, beyond which every thing is an object of mere cu- 
riosity to man. Our information, however, about the 
opinions of the more celebrated Stoics is very scanty. 
None of their own writings are preserved. We know 
little of them but from Cicero, the translator of Grecian 
philosophy, and from the Greek compilers of a later age ; 
authorities which would be imperfect in the history of 
facts, but which are of far less value in the history of opiiH 
ions, where a right conception often depends upon the 
minutest distinctions between words. We know that 
Zeno was more simple, and that Chrysippus, who was ac- 
counted the prop of the Stoic Porch, abounded more in 

* * Nil generosum, nil magnificum sapit.' Cicero. 

4 
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subtile distinction and systematic spirit.* His power was 
attested as much by the antagonists whom be called forth^ 
as by the scholars whom he formed. ' Had there been 
no Chrysippus, there would have been no Cameadcs,^ was 
the saying of the latter philosopher himself ; as it might 
have been said in the eighteenth century, * Had there 
been no Hume, there would have been no Kant and no 
Reid.' Cleanthes, when one of his followers would pay 
court to him by laying vices to the charge of his most 
formidable opponent, Arcesilaus the academic, answered 
with a justice and candor unhappily too rare, ^SDence,-— 
do not malign him ; — though he attacks virtue by his ar- 
guments, he confirms its authority by his life.' Arcesila- 
us, whether modestly or churlishly, replied, * I do not 
choose to be flattered.' Cleanthes, with a superiority of 
repartee, as well as charity, replied, * Is it flattery to say 
that you speak one thing and do another ? ' It would be 
vain to expect that the fragments of the professors who 
lectured in the stoic school for five hundred years, should 
be capable of being moulded into one consistent system ; ' 
and we see that in Epictetus at least, the exaggeration of 
the sect was lowered to the level of reason, by confining 
the sufficiency of virtue to those cases only where happi- 
ness is attainable by our voluntary acts. It ought to be 
added, in extenuation of a noble error, that the power of 
habit and character to struggle against outward evils has 
been proved by experience to be in some instances so pro- 
digious, that no man can presume to fix the utmost limit 
of its possible increase. 

The attempt, however, of the Stoics to stretch the 
bounds of their system beyond the limits of nature, pro- 
duced the inevitable inconvenience of dooming tbem to 

♦ • Chrysippus, qui fulcire putaiur porticum Stoicomm.' Cicebo. Elsewhere, 
* Acuiissimus, sed in scribendo exilis et jejunui, scripeii rhetoricam sea potioi 
ebBDutefcendi artem ; ' nearly at we thonld ipeak of a ichooliaan. 
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fliu^toate between a wild fanatacidm on the one hand, and, 
on the other, concessions which left their differences from 
other philosophers purely verbal. Many of their doc- 
trines appear to be modifications of theii' original opinions, 
mtroduced as opposition became more formidable. In 
this manner they were driven to the necessity of admit- 
ting that the objects of our desires and appetites are wor- 
thy of preference, though they are denied to be constit- 
uents of happiness^ It was thus that they were obliged 
to invent a double morality ; one for mankind at large, 
from whom was expected no more than the xaAtjxov^ — 
which seems principally to have denoted acts of duty done 
from inferior or mixed motives ; and the other, which 
they appear to have hoped from their ideal wise man, is 
liaTOQ6o)fia^ or perfect observance or rectitude,— which 
consisted only in moral acts done for mere reverence for 
morality, unaided by any feeling ; all which (without the 
exception of pity) they classed among the enemies of rea- 
son and the disturbers of the human soul. Thus did they 
shrink from their proudest paradoxes into verbal evasions. 
It is remarkable that men so acute did not perceive and 
acknowledge, that if pain were not an evil, cruelty would 
not be a vice ; and that if patience were of power to 
render torture indifferent, virtue must expire in the moment 
of victory. There can be no more triumph when there 
is no enemy left to ^conquer.* r ^ 

The influence of men's opinions on the conduct of their 
lives is checked and modified by so many causes — it so 
much depends on the strength of conviction, on its ha- 
bitual combination with feelings, on the concurrence or 
resistance of interest, passion, example, and sympathy 
— that a wise man is not the most forward in attempting 

* * Patience, soyereign o'er transmuted ill.' But as soon as^the ill was really 
' transmuted * into good, it is evident that there was no longer any scope left for 
the exercise of patience. 
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to determine the power of ite single operation over Iuh 
man actions. In the case of an individual it becomes 
altogether uncertain. But when the experiment is made 
on a large scale, Avhen it is long continued and varied id 
its circumstances, and especially when great bodies of 
men are for ages the subject of it, we cannot reasonably 
reject the consideration of the inferences to which it ap- 
pears to lead. The Roman Patriciate, trained in the 
conquest and government of the civilized world, in spite 
of the tyrannical vices which sprung from that training, 
were r'aised by the greatness of their objects to an ele- 
vation of genius and character unmatched by any other 
aristocracy ; at the moment when, after preserving their 
power by a long course of wise compromise with the 
people, they were betrayed by the army and the popu- 
lace into the hands of a single tyrant of their own order 
— the most accomplished of usurpers, and, if humanity 
and justice could for a moment be silenced, one of the 
most illustrious of men. There is no scene in history so 
memorable as that in which Caesar mastered a nobility 
of which LucuUus and Hortensius, Sulpicius and Catulus, 
Pompey and Cicero, Brutus and Cato, were members. 
This renowned body had from the time of Scipio sought 
the Greek philosophy as an amusement or an ornament. 
Some few, ' in thought more elevate,' caught the love 
of truth, and were ambitious of discovering a solid 
foundation for the Rule of Life. The influence of the 
Grecian systems was tried by their effect on a body of 
men of the utmost originality, energy and variety of 
character, during the five centuries between Carneades 
and Constantino, in their successive positions of rulers 
of the world, and of slaves under the best and under the 
worst of uncontrolled mastei-s. If we had found this in- 
fluence perfectly uniform, we should have justly suspected 
our own love of system of having in part bestowed that 
appearance on it. Had there been no trace of such 
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Bn influence dkcoyeraUe in so great an experiment, we 
must have acquiesed in the garadox, that opinion does 
not at all effect conduct The result is the more satis- 
factory, because it appears to illustrate general tendency 
without excluding very remarkable exceptions. Though 
Cassius VFas an Epicurean, the true representative of that 
school was the accomplished, prudent, friendly, good- 
natured timeserver Atticus, the pliant slave of every 
tyrant, who could kiss the hand of Antony, imbrued as it 
was in the blood of Cicero. The pure school of Plato 
sent forth Marcus Brutus, the signal humanity of whose 
life was both necessary and sufficient to prove that his 
daring breach of venerable rules flowed only from that 
dire necessity which left no other means of upholding 
the most sacred principles. The Roman orator, though 
in speculative questions he embraced that mit^ated 
doubt which allowed most ease and freedom to his genius 
yet in those moral writings where his heart was most 
deeply interested, followed the severest sect of philoso- 
phy and became almost a Stoic If anyc onclusion may 
be hazarded from this trial of systems, the greatest which 
history has recorded, we must not refuse our decided 
though not undistinguishing preference to that noble 
school which preserved great souls untainted at the court 
of dissolute and ferocious tyrants ; which exalted the slave 
of one of Nero's courtiers to be a moral teacher of after- 
times ; which for the first, and hitherto for the only time, 
breathed philosophy and justice into those rules of law 
which govern the ordinary concerns of eveiy man ; and 
which, above all, has contribugd, by the examples of 
Marcus PorciusCato and of Marcus Aurelius Antonius, 
to raise the dignity of our species, to keep alive a more 
ardent love of virtue, and a more awful sense of duty, 
throughout all generations.* 

* Of all testimonies to the character of the StoicS} perhaps the most decisive 
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The result of this short review of the practical philoA* 
sophy of Greece seems to be, that though it was rich in 
rules for the conduct of life, and in exhibitions of the 
beauty of virtue, and though it contains glimpses of just 
theory and figments of perhaps every moral truth, yet 
it did not leave behind any precise and coherent system ; 
unless we except that of Epicurus, who purchased con- 
sistency, method, and perspicuity too dearly by the sacri- 
fice of truth, and by narrowing and lowering his views of 
human nature, so as to enfeeble, if not extii^ish, all the 
vigorous motives to arduous virtue. It is remarkable, 
that while of the eight professors who taught in the 
porch, from Zeno to Posidonius, every one either softened 
or exaggerated the doctrines of his predecessor; and 
while the beautiful and reverend philosophy of Plato 
had, in his own academy, degenerated into a scepticism 
which did not spare morality itself, the system of Epicu- 
rus remained without change ; and his disciples continued 
for ages to show personal honors to his memory, in a man- 
ner which may seem unaccountable among those who 
were taught to measure propriety by a calculation of pal- 
pable and outward usefulness. This steady adherence 
is in pai't doubtless attributable to the portion of truth 
which the doctrine contains ; in some degree perhaps to 
the amiable and unboastful character of Epicurus ; not a 
little, it may be, to the dishonor of deserting an unpopu- 
lar cause T but probably most of all to that mental indo- 
lence which disposes the mind to rest in a simple system, 
comprehended at a glance, and easily falling in, both with 
ordinary maxims of discretion, and with the vulgar comr 

the speech of the vile ejcophant Capito, in the mock impeachment of Thrasa 
Pstus, hefore a senate of slaves : * Ut quondam C. Casarem et M. Catonem, ita 
nunc te, Nero, et Thraseam, avida discordiarum civitas loquitur...Ista secta Tu- 
berones et Favonios, vcteri quoque rei-publica ingrata nomina, genuit* (Tacit. 
Ann. xvL S2.) 
See Notes and Illustrations, note A. 
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monplaces of satire on human nature.* When all instruc- 
tion was conveyed by lectures, and when one master taught 
the whole circle of the sciences in one school, it was nat- 
ural that the attachment of pupils to a professor should be 
more devoted than when, as in our times, he can teach 
only a small portion of a knowledge spreading towards in- 
finity, and even in his own little province finds a rival in 
every good writer who. has treated the same subject. 
The superior attachment of the Epicureans to their mas- 
ter is not without some parallel among the followers oi 
similar principles in our own age, who have also revived 
some part of that indifference to eloquence and poetry 
which may be imputed to the habit of contemplatii^ all 
things in relation to happiness, and to (what seems its uni- 
form effect) the egregious miscalculation which leaves a 
multitude of mental pleasures out of the account. It 
may be said, indeed, that the Epicurean doctrine has con- 
tinued with little change to the present day ; at least it is 
certain that no other ancient doctrine has proved so capa- 
ble of being restored in the same form among the moderns; 
tad it may be added, that Hobbes and Gassendi, as well 
as some of our own contemporaries, are as confident io 
their opinions, and as intolerant of scepticism, as the old 
Epicureans. The resemblance of modem to ancient opin- 
ions, concerning some of those questions upon which ethi- 
cal controversy must always hinge, may be. a sufficient ex- 
cuse for a retrospect of the Greek morals ; which it is 
hoped will simplify and shorten subsequent observation on 
those more recent disputes which form the proper subject 
of this discourse. 



♦ The progfrees of commonplace satire on sexes or professions, and (he might 
have added) on nations, has been exquisitely touched by Gray in his Remarks on 
Lydgfate ; a fragment containing passages as finely thought and written as any in 
English prose. (Gray's Works^ Matthias's edition, vol. I. p. 55.) General sat- 
ire on mankind is still more absurd ; for no invective can be so unreasonable as 
that which ii founded on falling short of an ideal standard. 
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The genius of Greece fell with liberty* The Grecian 
philosophy received its mortal wound in the contests 
between scepticism and dogmatism which occupied the 
schools in the age of Cicero. The Sceptics could only 
perplex, and confute, and destroy. Their occupation was 
gone as soon as they succeeded. They had nothii^ to 
substitute for what they overthrew ; and they rendered 
their own art of no further use. They were no more 
than venomous anima Is, who stung their victims to death, 
but also breathed their last into the wound. A third age 
of Grecian literature indeed arose at Alexandria, under 
the Macedonian kings of Egypt; laudably distir^uished by 
exposition, criticism and imitation, sometimes abused for 
the purposes of literary forger}', still more honored by 
some learned and highly-cultivated poets, as well as by 
diligent cultivators of history and science ; among whom 
some began about the first preaching of Christianity to 
turn their minds once more to that high philosophy 
whk^h seeks for the fundamental principles of human 
knowledge. Philo, a learned and philosophical Hebrew, 
one of the flourishing colony of his nation established in 
that city, endeavored to reconcile the Platcwiic Philoso- 
phy with the Mosaic Law and the Sacred Books of the 
Old Testament. About the end of the second century, 
when the Christian, Hebrews, Pagans, and various other 
«ects of semi or Pseudo-Christian Gnostics appear to have 
studied in the same schools, the almost inevitable ten- 
dency of doctrines, however discordant, in such circum- 
stances to amalgamate, produced its full effect under Am- 
monious Saccas, a celebrated professor, who, by selection 
from the Greek systems, the Hebrew books, the oriental 
religions and by some of that concession to the rising 
spirit of Christianity, of which the Gnostics had set the 
example, composed a very mixed system, commonly de- 
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s^iated as the Eclectic Philosophy. The controversies 
between his contemporaries and followers, especially those 
of Clement and Origen, the victorious champions of 
Christianity, with Plotinus and Porphyry, who endeav- 
ored to preserve Paganism by clothing it in a disguise 
of philosophical Theism, are, from the effects towai'ds 
which they contributed, the most memorable in the his- 
tory of human opinion.* But their connexion with 
modern ethics is too faint to warrant any observation in 
this place, on the imperfect and partial memorials of them 
which have reached us. The death of Boethius in the 
west, and the closing of the Athenian schools by Justin- 
ian, may be considered as the last events in the history 
of ancient philosophy.f 



SECTION III. 



Retrospect of Scholastic Ethics. 

An interval of a thousand years elapsed between the 
close of ancient and the rise of modern philosophy ; the 

♦ The change attempted by Julian, Porphyry, and their friend*, by which Thc- 
fism would have become the popuhir religion, may be estimated by the memorabto 
passage of Tacitus on the Theism of the Jews. In the midst of all the obloquy 
and opprobrium with which he loads that people, his tone suddenly rises when he 
comes to contemplate them as the only nation who paid religioits honors to the su* 
preme and eternal mind alone, and his style swells at the sight of so sublime and 
wonderful a scene. * Summum Ulud atque eternum, neque mutabile neque inter- 
Hurum.' 

t The punishment of death was inflicted on Pagans by a law of Constantioi. 
*Volumus cunctos sacrifices abstlnere. Si aliquid hujusmodi pcrpetraverint, 
gladio ultore stemantur.* (Cod. I. tit zi. de Paganis^ A. D. 343 or 346.) From 
the authorities cited by Gibbon, (note, chap, xi.) as well as from some research, it 
should seem that the edict for the suppression of the Athenian sofaools was not 
Admittod into the vast coUection of laws enacted or systematized by Justinian. 

6 
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most unexplored, yet not the least instructive porti<»i of 
the history of European opinion. In 4hat period the 
sources of the institutions, the manners, the charac- 
teristic distinctions of modern nations, have been traced 
by a series of philosophical inquires from Montesquieu 
to Hallam ; and there also, it may be added, more than 
among the ancients, are the wellsprii^ of our specula- 
tive docti*ines and controversies. Far from being inac- 
tive, the human mind, during that period of exaggerated 
darkness, produced discoveries in science, inventions in 
art, and contrivances in government, some of which, 
perhaps, were rather favored than hindered by the 
disorders of society, and by the twilight in which 
men and things were seen. Had Boethius, the last of the 
ancients, foreseen, that within two centuries of his death, 
in the Province of Britian, then a prey to all the horrors 
of barbaric invasion, a chief of one of the fiercest tribes 
of barbarians should translate into the jargon of his free- 
booters the work on The Consolations of Philosophy^ 
of which the composition had soothed the cruel imprison- 
ment of the philosophical Roman himself, he must, even 
amidst his sufferings, have derived some gratification 
from such an assurance of the recovery of mankind ^from 
ferocity and ignorance. But had he been allowed to 
revisit the earth in the middle of the sixteenth century, 
with what wonder and deh'ght might he have content 
plated the new and fairer order which was beginning to 
disclose its beauty, and to promise more than it revealed. 
He would have seen personal slavery nearly extinguish- 
ed, and women, first released from oriental imprison- 
ment by the Greeks, and raised to a higher dignity among 
the Romans,* at length fast approaching to due equality ; 

* The steps of this important progress, as far as relates to Athens and Rome, ar« 
well remarked by one of the finest of the Roman writers. * Ctuem enim Romano- 
ram pud«t nxorem ducerc in convivium 1 aut cujus materfomiliai non primum 
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two rcTolutiiMis the most signal and beneficial since the 
dawn of civilization. He would have seen the discov- 
ery of gunpowder, which for ever guarded civilized 
society against barbarians, while it transferred military 
strength from the few to the many ; of paper and print- 
ii^, which rendered a second destruction of the reposi- 
tories of knowledge impossible, as Avell as opened a way 
by which it was to be finally accessible to all mankind ; 
of the compass, by means of which navigation had as- 
certained the form of the planet, and laid open a new 
continent more extensive than his world. If he had 
turned to civil institutions, he might have learned that 
some nations had preserved an ancient, simple, and 
seemingly rude mode of legal proceeding, which threw 
into the hands of the majority of men a far larger share 
of judicial power than was enjoyed by them in any ai>- 
cient democracy. He would have seen everywhere the 
remains of that prmcifJe of representation, the glory of 
the Teutonic race, by which popular government an- 
ciently imprisoned in cities, became capable of being 
strengthened by its extension over vast countries, to which 
experience cannot even now assign any limits ; and which, 
in times still distant, was to exhibit, in the newly discov- 
ered continent, a republican confederacy, likely to sur- 
pass the Macedonian and. Roman empires m extent, 
greatness, and duration, but gloriously founded on the 
equal rights, not like them on the universal subjection 
of mankind. In one respect, indeed, he might have 
lamented that the race of man had made a really retro- 
grade movement; that they had lost the liberty of 
philosophizing ; th^t the open exercise of their highest 
faculties was interdicted. But he might also have per- 

locom tenet ndiuDiy atque in celebritate versatur 7 quod multo fit aliter in Grsecia ; 
nam neque in oonvivium adbibetur, nisi propinquorum, neque sedet nisi in interi- 
ore parte »dium, qw QytuBconitia appellatur, quo nemo accedit, nisi propinc^u^ 
co^natione conjunctu8.» (Cobhil N»po8 in PrtBfat.) 
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ceived that this giant evQ had received a mortal wcnmd 
from Luther, who in his warfare against Rome had 
struck a blow against all human authority, and uncon- 
sciously disclosed to mankind that they were entitled, or 
rather bound, to form and utter their own opinic»8, and 
most of all on the most deeply interesting subjects : for 
although this most fruitful of moral truths was not yet 
so released from its combination with the wars and pas- 
sions of the age as to assume a distinct and visible form^ 
its action was already discoverable in the divisions, amcx^ 
the Reformers, and in the fears and struggles of civil 
and ecclesiastical oppressors. The Council of Trent, 
and the courts of Paris, Madrid and Rome, had befoi'e 
that time foreboded the emancipation of reason. 

Though the middle age be chiefly memorable as that 
' in^ which the foundations of a new order of society were 
laid, uniting the stability of the oriental system, without 
its inflexibility, to the activity of the Hellenic civiliza- 
tion, without its disorder and mconstancy, yet it is not 
unworthy of notice, on account of the subterranean cur- 
rent which flows through it, from the speculations of an- 
cient to those of modern times. That dark stream must 
be uncovered before the history of the European un- 
derstanding can be thoroughly comprehended. It was 
lawful for the emancipators of reason in their first strug- 
gles to carry on mortal war against the schoolmen. 
The necessity has long ceased ; they are no longer dan- 
gerous ; and it is now felt by philosophers that it is time 
to explore and estimate that vast portion of the history 
of philosophy from which we have scornfully turned our 
eyes.* A few sentences only can be allotted to the 

*Tzins^MAV, Geschtchte der Philosophie, Vm. Band. 1811. Cousik, Cwif» 
deP Htstoire dela Philoa, p. 29. Paris, 1828. My esteem for thi« admirable 
writer encourages me to^say, that the beauty of his diction has sometimes tb* 
same effect on his thoughts that a sunny haze produces on the outward objeols j 
and to submit to his serious consideration, whether the attarments of SdieUiag's 
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subject in this place* In the fii'st moiety of the middle 
age, the darkness of Christendom Avas faintly broken by a 
few thinly-scattered lights. Even then, Moses Ben 
Maimon taught philosophy among the persecuted He- 
brews, whose ancient schools had never perhaps been 
wholly interrupted ; and a series of distinguished Mahom- 
etans, among whom two are known to us by the names 
of Avicenna and Averroes, translated the Peripatetic 
writings into their own language, expounded their 
doctrines in no servile spirit to their followers, and 
enabled the European Christians to make those versions 
of them from Arabic into Latin, which in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries gave birth to the scholastic philos- 
ophy. 

The schoolmen were properly theologians, who employ- 
ed philosophy only to define and support that system 
of Christian belie^vhich they and their contemporaries 
had embraced, wne founder of that theological system 
was Aurelius Augustinus,* (called by us Augustin) bishop 
oi Hippo, in the province of Africa ; a man of great gen- 
ius and ardent character, who adopted at different pe- 
riods of his life the most various, but at all times the most 
decisive and systematic, as well as daring and extreme opin- 
ions. This extraordinary man became, after some strug- 
gles, the chief Doctpr, and for ages almost the sole oracle 
of the Latin church. It happened by a singular accident, 
that the schoolmen of the twelfth century, who adopted 
his theology, instead of borrowing their defensive weapons 

system have not betrayed him into a tod frequent forgetfuUiess that principles, 
equally adapted to all phenomena, furnish in speculation no possible test of their 
truth, and lead, in practice, to total indifference and inactivity respecting human 
affairs. 1 quote with pleasure an excellent observation from this work. * Le 
moyen age n*est pas autre chose que la formation penible, lente et sanglante, de 
tons les elemens'de la civilisation moderne ; je dis la formiiiion, et rum leur devel- 
oppemeni.' (P. 27.) 

* Notes and Illustrations, note B. 
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from Plato, the favorite of their master, had recotifd^ 
for the exposition and maintenance of their doctrines to 
the writings of Aristotle, the least pious of philosophical 
theists. The Augustinean doctrines of original sin, pre- 
destination, and grace, little known to the earlier Chris- 
tian writers, who appear indeed to have adopted oppo- 
site and milder opinions, were espoused by Augustin 
himself in his old age ; when by a violent spring from his 
youthful Manicheism, which divided the sovereignity of 
the world between fwo advei-se beings, he did not shrink, 
in his pious solicitude for tracing the powfer of God in all 
events, from presenting the most mysterious parts oH the 
moral government of the universe, in their darkest colors 
and their sternest shape, as articles of faith, the objects 
of the habitual meditation and practical assent of mankind. 
The principles of his rigorous system, though not with all 
their legitimate consequences, were taught in schools; 
respectfully promulgated rather than much inculcated 
by the western church (for in the east these opinions 
seem to have been unknown) ; scarcely perhaps distinct- 
ly assented to by the majority of the clergy ; and seldom 
heard of by laymen till the systematic genius and fervid 
eloquence of Calvin rendered them a popular creed in 
the most devout and moral portion of the Christian world. 
Anselm, * the Piedmontese archbishop of Canterbury 
was the earliest reviver of the Augustinean opinions. 
Aquinas t was their most redoubted champioa To them 
however, the latter joined others of a different spirit. 
Faith, according to him, was a virtue, not in the sense in 
which it denotes the things believed, but in that in which 
it signifies the state of mind which leads to right beliefl 
Goodness he regarded as the moving principle of the 
Divine government ; justice as a modification of go(d- 

♦ Died in 1109. 

t Born in 1224 ; died 1279. Notes and lUustrations, note C. 
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ness ; and, with all his zeal to magnify the sovereignty of 
God, he yet taught, that though God always wills what 
is just, nothing is just solely because he wills it. Septus,* 
the most subtile of doctors, recoils from the Augustinean 
rigor, though he rather intimates than avows his dpubts. 
He was assailed for his tendency towards the Pelagian or 
Anti-Augustinean doctrines by many opponents, of whom 
the most famous in his time was Thomas Bracjw^rdinf^t 
archbishop of Canterbury, formerly confessor of Edward 
III., whose defence of predestination was among the most 
noted works of that age. He revived tlie principles of 
the ancient philosophers, who, from Plato to Marcus 
Aurelius, taught that error of judgment, being involuntary, 
is not the proper subject of moral disapprobation ; which 
indeed is implied in Acquina's account of faith.;]; But he 
appears to have been tlie first whose language inclined , 
towards that most pernicious of moral heresies, which 
represents morality to be founded on will.|| William of 
Ockham, the most justly celebrated of English sclioolmen, 
went so far beyond this inclination of his master, as to 
affirm, that 'if God had commanded his creatures to hate 
himself, the hatred of God would ever be the duty 
of man;' a monstrous hyperbole, into which he was 
perhaps betrajed by his denial of the doctrine of gen- 

♦ Bom about 1265 ; died at Colog-ne (where his grave is still shown) in 1309. 
fVhether he was a native of Dunstan in Northumberland, or of Dunse in Berwick- 
shire, or of Down in Ireland, was a question long and warmly contested, but which 
seems to be settled by his biographer, Luke Wadding, who quotes a passage of 
Scotus's commentary on Aristotle's Metaphysics, where he illustrates his author 
thus : ' As in the definition of St Francis, or St Patrick, man is necessarily pre- 
supposed/ (ScoTi Operaj 1. 3.) As Scotus was a Franciscan, the mention of St 
Patrick seems to'show that he was an Irishman. Notes and Illustrations, note D. 

t Born about 1390 ; died in 1349 : the contemporary of Chaucer, and probably 
a fellow student of Wickliffe and Roger Bacon. His principle work was entitled, 
Dt Causa Dei contra Pelagium^ et de Virtute cauaarum^ lAhri IIL 

t Notes and lUustrationer, note E. 

II Notes and Illustrationfl, note F. 
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eral ideas, the pre-existence of which in the Eternal 
intellect was commonly regarded as the foundation 
of the immutable nature of morality. The doctrine 
of Ockham, which by necessary implication refuses 
moral attributes to the Deity, and contradicts the exis- 
tence of a moral government, is practically equivalent to 
atheism. * As all devotional feelings have moral qual- 
ities for their sole object ; as no being can inspire love or 
reverence otherwise than by those qualities which are 
naturally amiable or venerable, this doctrine would, if 
men were consistent, extinguish piety, or, in other words, 
annihilate religion. Yet so astonishing are th^ contra- 
dictions of human nature, that this most impious of all 
opinions probably originated in a pious solicitude to mag- 
nify the sovereignity of God, and to exalt his authority 
even above his own goodness. Hence we may under- 
stand its adoption by John Gerson, the oracle of the Coun- 
cil of Constance, and the great opponent of the spiritual 
monarchy of the Pope ; a pious mystic, who placed re- 
ligion in devout feeling.f In further explanation, it may 
be added, that Gerson was of the sect of the Nominalists, 
of which Ockham was the founder ; and that he was the 
more ready to follow his master, because they both cour- 
ageously maintained the independence of the state of 
the church, and the authority of the church over the 
Pope. The general opinion of the schools was, how- 
ever, that of Aquinas, who, from the native soundness 
of his own understanding, as well as from the excellent 
example of Aristotle, was averse from all rash and ex- 

♦ A passage to this effect, from Ockham, with nearly the same ermark, has 
fiince the text was written, been discovered on a re-perusal of Cudworth's Immw 
table Morality, See p. 10. 

t Remitto ad quod Occam de hac materia in Lib. Sentent. dicit in quaezplica- 
Uonesirudisjudicetur, nescio quid appellabitur subtilitas.' (Gbeson de VUa 
Spirit Op. m.U. Hag. Com. ITSa 
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treme dogmas on questions which had any relation, how- 
ever distant, to the duties of life. 

It is very remarkable, though hitherto unobserved, that 
Aquinas anticipated those controversies respecting perfect 
disinterestedness in the religious affections which occupied 
the most illustrious members of his communion* four hun- 
dred years after his death ; and that he discussed the like 
question respecting the other aifections of human nature 
with a fulness and clearness, and exactness of distinction, 
and a justness of detennination, scarcely surpassed by the 
most acute of modern philosophers.t It ought to be add- 
ed, that, according to the most natural and reasonable 
construction of his words, he allowed to the church a con- 
trol only over spiritual concerns, and recognized the su- 
premacy of the civil powers in all temporal affairs. J! 

It has already been stated that the scholastic system j 
was a collection of dialectical subtilties, contrived for the 
support of the corrupted Christianity of that age, by a 
successionof divines, whose extraordinary powers of dis- 
tinction and reasoning w^ere morbidly enlai^ed in the long 
meditation of the cloister, by the exclusion of every other 
pursuit, and the consequent palsy of every other faculty ; 
who were cut off from all the materials on which the 
mind can operate, and doomed for ever to toil in defence 
of what they must never dare to examine ; to whom their 
age and their condition denied the means of acquiring lit- 
erature, of observing nature, or of studying mankind. 
The few in whom any portion of imagination and sensi- 

* Bo88uet and Fenelon. 

f See A<^uiNA8. Comm. in in. Lib, Sentent, distinciio xxix. quaest L art. 3* 
•Utrum Deus ait super omnia diligendus ex charitate.* Art. 4. *Utruin in dilec* 
tione Dei poesit baberi reepectus ad aliquam mercedem.* (OperOf IX. 323; 925.) 
Sojoe illustrations o[ this memorable anticipation, which has escaped the research 
even of the industrious Tenneman, will be found in the Notes and Ulustratioiia 
note G. 

t Notes a&d Ittustrattons, note H. 

6 
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bflity survived this discipline^ retired from the noise of de-^ 
bate, to the contemplation of pm*e and beautiful visions. 
They were called Mystics, The greater part, driven 
back on themselves, had no better employment than to 
v^eave cobv^^ebs out of the terms of art which they had 
vainly, though ingeniously, multiplied. The institution of 
clerical celibacy, originating in an enthusiastic pursuit 6£ 
purity, promoted by a mistake in moral prudence, which 
mmed at raising religious teachers in the esteem of their 
fellows, and at concentrating their whole minds on profes- 
sional duties, at last, encouraged by the ambitious policy^ 
of the see of Rome, desirous of detaching them from all 
ties but her own, had the effect of shutting up all the ave- 
nues which Providence has opened for the entrance of so* 
cial affection and virtuous feeling into the human heart. 
Though this institution perhaps prevented knowledge from 
becoming once more the exclusive inheritance of a sacer- 
dotal caste ; though the rise of innumerable laymen, of 
the lowest condition, to the highest dignities of the church, 
was the grand democratical principle 6f the middle age, 
and one of the most powerful agents in impelling mankind 
towards a better order ; yet celibacy must be considered 
as one of the peculiar infelicities of these secluded philo- 
phers ; not only as it abridged their happiness, nor even 
solely, though Qhiefly, as it excluded them from the school 
in which the heart is humanized, but also (an inferior con- 
sideration, but more pertinent to our present purpose) be- 
cause the extinction of these moral feelings was as much a 
subtraction from the moralist's store of facts and means 
of knowledge, as the loss of sight or of touch could prove 
to those of the naturalist. 

Neither let it be thought that to have been destitute 
of letters was to them no more than a want of ornament 
and a curtailment of gratification. Every poem, every 
history, every oration, every picture, every statile is an 
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experiment (Mi human feeling, the grand object of inves- 
tigation by the moralist. Eyeiy work of genius in 
every department of ingenious art and polite literature, 
in proportion to the extent and duration of its sway over 
the spirits of men, is a repository of ethical facts, of 
which the moral philosopher cannot be deprived by his 
own insensibility or by the iniquity of the times, with- 
out beir^ robbed of the most precious instruments and 
invaluable materials of his science. Moreover, letters, 
which are closer to human feelii^ than science can ever 
be, have another influence on the sentiments with which 
the sciences are viewed, on the activity with which 
they are pursued, on the safety with which they are 
preserved, and even on the mode and spirit in which 
they are cultivated: they are the channels by which 
ethical science has a constant intercourse with general 
feeling. As the arts called useful maintain the popular 
honor of physical knowledge, so polite letters allure 
the world -into the neighborhood of the sciences of 
mind and of morals. Whenever the agreeable vehicles 
g£ literature do not convey their doctrines to the public, 
they are liable to be interrupted by the dispersion of a 
handful of recluse doctors, and the overthrow of their 
barren and unlamented seminaries. Nor is this all : 
these sciences themselves suffer as much when they are 
thus released from the curb of common sense and natural 
feeling, as the public loses by the want of those aids to 
right practice, which moral knowledge in its sound state 
is qualified to afford. The necessity of being intelligible 
at least to all persons who join superior understanding 
to habits of reflection, who are themselves in constant 
communication with the far wider circle of intelligent 
and judicious men, which slowly but surely forms gen- 
eral opinion, is the only effectual check on the natural 
{»*oneness of metaphysical speculations to degenerate into 
gaudy dreams or a mere war of words. The dis- 
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{nitants who are set free from the wholesome check of 
sense and feeling, generally carry their dogmatism so 
far as to rouse the sceptic, who from time to time is pro- 
voked to look into the flimsiness of their cobwebs, and 
rushes in with his besom to sweep them and their sys- 
tems mto oblivion. It is true that literature, which 
thus draws forth moral science from the schools into the 
worlds and recalls her from thorny distinctions to her 
natural alliance with the intellect and sentiments of man- 
kind, may, in ages and nations otherv^ise situated, pro- 
duce the contrary evil of rendering Ethics shallow, 
declamatory, and inconsistent. Europe at this moment 
affords, in different countries, specimens of these oppo- 
site and alike-mischievous extremes. But we are now 
concerned only with the temptations and errors of the 
scholastic age. 

We ought not so much to wonder at the mistakes of 
men so situated, as that they, without the restraints of 
the general understanding, and with the clogs of system 
and establishment, should in so many instances have 
opened questions untouched by the more unfettered an- 
cients, and veins of speculation since mistakenly ^up* 
posed to have been first explored in more modern times. 
Scarcely any metaphysical controversy agitated among 
recent philosophers was unknown to the schoolmen, ui>- 
less we except that which relates to liberty and necessity, 
which would be an exception of doubtful propriety; 
for the disposition to it is clearly discoverable in the 
disputes of the Thomists and Scotists respecting the 
Augustinian and Pelagian doctrines,^ although restrained 
from the avowal of legitimate consequences on either 
fiide by the theological authority which both parties 
acknowledged. The Scotists steadily affirmed the 
blamelessness of erroneous opinion; a principle which 
is the only effectual security for conscientious inquiry, 

* Nolet and nioitrationfl, note L 
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for mufual kindness, and for public quiet. The contro- 
versy between the Nominalists and Realists, treated by 
some modem writers as an example of barbarous wrar^- 
ling, was in truth an anticipation of that modern dispute 
which still divides metaphysicians, whether the human 
mind can form general ideas, and the whether words 
which are are supposed to convey such ideas be not general 
terms, representing only a number cf particular percep- 
tions ? — questions so far from frivolous, that they deeply 
concern both the nature of reasoning and the structure 
of language ; — on which Hobbes, Berkely, Hume, 
Stewart, and Tooke, have followed the Nominalists; 
and Descartes, Locke, Reid, and Kant, have, with va- 
rious modifications and some inconsistencies, adopted the 
doctrine of the Realists. * With the schoolmen appears 
to have or^ina^ed the form, though not the substance, 
of the celebrated maxim, which, whether true or false, 
k pregnant with systems, 'There is nothir^ in the under- 
itfandii^ which was not before in the senses.' t Ockham if 
the Nominalist first denied the Peripatetic doctrine of the 
existence of certain species (since the time of Descartes 
called ideas)dLS the direct objects of perception and thought, 
interposed between the mind and outward objects ; tho 
modem opposition to which by Dr Reid has been sup. 
posed to justify the allotment of so high a station to that 
respectable philospher. He taught also that we know 

m 

* Locke speaks on this subject inconsistently ; Reid calls himself a Conceptual. 
Ist ; Kant uses terms so different that he ought perhaps to be considered as of nei- 
ther party. LeibnitZj varying in some measure from the general spirit of his spec- 
ulations, warmly paneiryrizes the Nominalists: 'Secta Nominaliumi omnium in* 
ter scholasticos profundissima, et hodiernse reformatse philosophandi rationi coor 
g^ruentissima." (Liibin. Op\ IV. Pars i. p. 59.) 

t JNU est inielleciu quod non priusjuit in aensvL 

t * Maximi vir ingenii, et eruditioDis pro illo aevo summa;, Wilhelmus Occam, 
Anglus." Lkibn. ihid. p. 60.) The writings of Ockham, which are very rare, I 
have never seen. I owe my knowledge ot them to Tenneman, who however quotes 
the worda of Ockham, and of his disciple BieL 
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nothii^ of mind but its acts, of which we are conscious. 
More inclination towards an independent philosophy is to 
be traced among the schoolmen than might be expected 
from their circumstances. Those who follow two guides 
will sometimes choose for themselyes, and may prefer the 
subordinate on some occasions* Aristotle rivalled the 
church ; and the church herself safely allowed co^isidera^ 
ble latitude to the philosophical reasonings of those who 
wei'e only heard or read in colleges or cloisters, on ccokli- 
tion that they neither impugned her authority, nor dissen- 
ted from her worship, nor departed from the language 
of her creeds. The Nominalists were a free-thinking sect, 
who, notwithstanding their defence of kings against the 
court of Rome, were persecuted by the civil power. It 
should not be forgotten that Luther was a nominalist. * 

If not more remarkable, it is more pertinent to our 
purpose, that the ethical system of the schoolmen, or, 
to speak more properly, of Aquinas, as the moral master 
of Christendom for three centuries, was in its practical 
part so excellent as to leave little need of extensive 
change, with the inevitable exception of the connecticm 
of his religious opinions with his precepts and counsels. 
His rule of life is neither lax nor impracticable. His 
grounds of duty are solely laid in the nature of man, and 
in the well-being of society. Such an intruder as sub- 
tility seldom strays into his moral . instructions. With a 
most imperfect knowledge of the Peripatetic writings, he 
came near the great master, by abstaining, in practical 
philosophy, from the unsuitable exercise, of that faculty 
of distinction, in which he would probably have shown 
that he was little inferior to Aristotle if he had been 
equally unrestrained. His very frequent coincidence 

♦ * In Martini Lutheri scriptis prioribus amor Nominalium saUs elucet, donee in 
omncs monachos sequallter affectus esae coepii.' (Leibn. V. Pars i.p* 60.) 
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with mDd^ramoralists is doubtless to be ascribed chiefly 
to the nature of the subject ; but in part also to that un- 
broken succession of teachers and writers, which preserved 
the obseryations contained in what had been long the text- 
book of the European schools, after the books themselves 
had been for ages bankhed and forgotten. Th^ praises 
bestowed on Aquijjas^ by every one of the few great men 
who appear to have examined his writings since the down- 
fal of his power among who may be mentioned Erasmus, 
Grotius and Leibnitz, are chiefly, though not solely, refer- 
able to his ethical works.* 

ThoMgh the schoolmen had thus anticipated many mod- 
em controversies of a properly metaphysical sort, they 
left untouched most of those questions of ethical theory 
which were unknown to, or neglected by the ancients. 
They do not appear to have discriminated between the 
nature of moral sentiments, and the criterion of moral 
acts; to have considered to what faculty of our mind 
moral approbation is referable; or to have inquired 
whether our moral faculty, whatever it may be, is implant- 
ed or acquired. Those who measure only by palpable 
results, have very consistently regarded the metaphysical 
and theological controversies as a mere waste of intellect- 
ual power. But the contemplation of the athletic vigcwr 
and versatile skill manifested by the European understand- 
ing, at the moment when it emerged from this tedious and 
rugged discipline, leads, if not to approbation, jet to more 
qualified censure. What might have been the result of a 
difierent combination of circumstances, is an inquiry which, 
on a large scale, is beyond human power. We may how- 
ever venture to say, that no abstract science, unconnected 
with religion, was likely to be respected in a barbarous 
age; and we may be allowed to doubt whether any 

* See eapecially the excellent Preface of Leibnitz to Nizoliua, sect. 7. 
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knowledge, dependent directly on experience, and appli- 
cable to immediate practice, would have so trained the 
European mind as to qualify it for that series of inven- 
tions, and discoveries, and institutions, which begins with 
the sixteenth century, and of which no end can now be 
foreseen but the extinction of the race of man. 

The fifteenth century was occupied by the disputes 
of the Realists with the Nominalists in which the scho- 
lastic doctrine expired. After its close no scholman of 
note appeared. The sixteenth may oe considered as 
the age of transition from the scholastic to the modem 
philosophy. The former, indeed, retained possession of. 
the Universities, and was long after distinguished by all 
.the ensigns of authority. But the mines were already 
prepared. The revolution in opinion had commenced. 
The moral writings of the preceding times had generally 
been commentaries on that part of the Stimma Theolo^ 
gixz of Aquinas which relates to Ethics. Though these 
still continued to be published, yet the most remarkaUe 
moralists of the sixteenth century indicated the ap 
proach of other modes of thinking, by the adoption of 
the more independent titles of Treatises on Justice and 
Law. These titles were suggested, and the spirit, 
contents, and style of the writings themselves, were ma- 
terially affected by the improved cultivation of the Ro* 
man law, by the renewed study of ancient literature, 
and by the revival of various systems of Greek philos* 
ophy now studied in the original, which at once mitigated 
and rivalled the scholastic doctors, and while they ren- 
dered philosophy more free, re-opened its communications 
with society and affairs. Tho speculative theology which 
had arisen under the French governments of Paris 
and London in the twelfth century, which flourished in 
the thirteenth in Italy in the hands of Aquinas, which 
was advanced in the British Islands by Scotus and Ock- 
ham in the fourteenth, was, in the sixteenth, with una- 
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bated acuteness, but with a clearness and elegance uti» 
known before the restoration of letters, cultivated by 
Spain, in that age the most powerful and magnificent of 
the European nations. 

Many of these v\jriters treated the law of war and the 
practice of hostilities in a juridical form.* Francis Victo- 
ria, who began to teach at Valjadolid in 1525, is said to 
have first exj)ounded the doctrines of the schools in the 
language of the age of Leo the Tenth. Dominic Soto,t a 
Dominican, the confessor of Charles V., and the oracle of 
the council of Trent, to whom that assembly were indebt- 
ed for much of the precision and even elegance for which 
their doctrinal decrees are not unjustly commended, dedi- 
cated his treatise on Justice and Lato to Don Cai'los ; in 
terms of praise which, used by a writer who is said to 
have declined the high dignities of the church, lead us to 
hope that he was unacquainted with the brutish vices of 
that wretched prince. It is a concise and not inelegant 
compound of the scholastic ethics, which continued to be 
of considerable authority for more than a century.J Both 
he and his master Victoria deserve to be had in everlast- 
ing remembrance, for the part which they took on behalf 

* Many of the separate dissertations, on points of this nature, are contained in 
the immense collection entitled TWactaius Tractatuum^ published in Venice in 
1584, under the patronage of the Roman see. There are three de Betto ; one bj 
Lupus of Seg-ovia when Francis I. was prisoner in Spain j another, more celebra- 
ted, by Francis Arias, who, on the 11th June, 1533, discussed before the College of 
Cardinals the legitimacy oTa war by the Emperor against the Pope, l^ere ar« 
two de Piice ; and others de Potestate Regia^ de Poena Mortist A^. The most an- 
cient and scholastic is that of J. de Lignano of Milan de BeUo, The above writers 
are mentioned in the Prolegomena to Orotius de Jure BeUi, Pietro BeUoni (Coun- 
sellor of the Duke of Savoy) de Re Military treats his subject with the minute- 
ness of a judge-advocate, and has more modern examples, chiefly Italian, than Gro- 
tius. 

t Bom in 1494 ; died in 1560. (Aktonii Bibliotheca Bupana Nova,) The opin* 
ion of Soto's knowledge entertained by his contemporaries is expressed in » jtoff^ 
Quiscit Sotumscittotum, 

t Notef and lUostrations, note K. 

7 
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of the natives of America and of Africa^ against the ra» 
pacity and cruelty of the Spaniards, Victoria pronounced 
war against the Americans for their vices or for their 
paganism to be unjust.* Soto was the authority chiefly 
consulted by Charles V., on occasion of the conference 
held before him at Valladolid in 1542, between Sepul- 
veda, an advocate of .the Spanish cdonists, and Las CasaSy 
the champion of the unhappy Americans ; of .which the 
result was a very imperfect edict of reformation in 1543, 
which, though it contained little more than a recognition 
pf the principle of justice, almost excited a rebellion in 
Mexico, Sepulveda, a scholar and a reasoner, advanced 
many maxims which were specious, and in themselves 
reasonable, but which practically tended to defeat even 
the scanty and almost illusive reform which ensued. Las 
Casas was a passionate missionary, whose zeal, kindled by 
the long and near contemplation of cruelty, prompted him 
to exaggei*ations of fact and argument ; t yet, with all its 
errors, it afToi-ded the only hope of preserving the natives 
of America from extirpation. The opinion of Soto could 
not fail to be conformable to his excellent principle, that 
* there can be no difference between Christians and Pa- 
gans, for the law of nations is equal to all nations.' J To 
Soto belongs the signal honor of being the first writer 
who condemned the African slave-trade. ' It is affirmed,' 
says he, * that the unhappy Ethiopians are by fraud or 
force carried away and sold as slaves. If this is true, 
neither those who have taken them, nor those who pur- 
chased them, nor those who held them in bondage, can 
ever have a quiet conscience till they emancipate them, 

♦ * India non debere auferri imperium, ideo, quia sunt peccatores, vcl idco quia 
non sunt Christian!,* were the words of Victoria. 

t Notes and Illustrations, note L. 

* »Neque discrepantia (ut reor) est inter Christiano0 ^ infideles, quoniam ixut 
K^tium canctui gent^ms iRpiab Mt.* 
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even if DO compensation should be obtained,'* As the 
work which contains this memorable codemnation of 
tnan-stealing and slavery was the substance of lectures 
many years delivei-ed at Salamanca, philosophy and reli- 
gion appear, by the hand of their faithful minister, to 
hare thus smitten the monsters in their earliest infaecy. 
It is hard for any man of the present age to conceive the 
praise which is due to the excellent monks who courage- 
ously asserted the rights of those whom they never saw, 
against the prejudices of their order, the supposed inter- 
est of their religion, the ambition of their government, 
the avarice and pride of their countrymen, and the prev- 
alent opinions of their time, 

Francis Suarez,t a Jesuit, whose voluminous works 
amount to twenty four volumes in folio, closes the list of 
writers of his class. His work on Laws^ and God the 
Lawgiver^ may be added to the above treatise of Soto, 
as exhibiting the most accessible and perspicuous abridg- 
ment of the theological philosophy in its latest form. 

GrotiuSi who, though he was the most upright and 
candid of men, could not have praised a Spanish Jesuit 
beyond his deserts, calls Suarez the most acute of philo- 
sophers and divines-J On a practical matter, which 
may be naturally mentioned here, though in strict method 
it belongs to another subject, the merit of Suarez is con- 
spicuous. He first saw that international law was com- 
posed not only of the simple principles of justice applied 
to the intercourse between states, but of those usages, 
long observed in that intercourse by the European race, 
which have since been more exactly distinguished, as the 
consuetudinary law acknowledged by the Christian nations 

* Soto de JustUia et Jure lib. iv. qusflt. iL art. 2. 
tBominlSSS; died in 1617. 

t ^Tanim subtilitatis philocopham et theologrum, ut vix quemquam habeat parem.' 
(GaoTXi^j^M^^apudAnTON. Bibl, Bisp, Nova.) 
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of Europe and America,^* On this important pobt bk 
views are more clear than those of his contemporary 
Alberico GentiEt It must even be owned that the suc- 
ceeding intimlia(») of the same general doctrine by Ghro- 
tius is somewhat more dark, perhaps from his excessive 
pursuit of concise diction-J y. 
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Modem Ethics. 

The introduction to the great work of Grotius, 1| com- 
posed in the first years of his exile, and published at 
Paris in 1625, contains the most clear and authentic 
statement of the general principles of morals prevalent 
in Christendom after the close of the schools, and before 
the writings of Hobbes had given rise to those ethical 
controversies which more peculiarly belong to modem 
times. That he may lay down the fundamental princi- 
[des of Ethics, he introduces Carneades on the stage 
as denying altogether the reality of moral distinctions ; 
teachir^ that law and morality are contrived by power- 
ful men for their own interest ; that they vary in differ- 
ent countries, and chaise in successive ages ; that there 

* <Nunqa&m enim civitates sunt sibi tam sufficientea quia indig-eant mutuo ju- 
vamine et societate, kterdum ad majorem utilitalem, interdum ob neceflsiiatem 
inoralem. Hac igitur ratione indigpent aliquo jure quo dirigantur et recte ordia- 
entor in hoc genere societatis. Et quamvis magna ex parte hoc fiat per rationem 
iiaiaralein, non tamem sufficienter et immediate quoad omnia, ideogu^ tpeeialia 
jurapoterarU usu earundem gerUium introdvcV Suabbz de Legibua, lib. ii. cap. 
ii. 9. et seq ) 

t Bom in the March of Ancona in 1550 ; died at London in 1606. 

t Gbotius dejure Belli^ Iib.i. cap. i. sect. 14. 

II Prolegamena, His letter to Vossius, Ist August 1625, determines the exact 
period of the publication of this famous work. Groth Epist. 74. 
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can be no natural law, since nature leads men as well as 
other animals to prefer their own interest to every other 
object that therefore there is either no justice, or if 
there be, it is another name for the height of folly, inas- 
much as it is a fond attempt to persuade a human being i 
to injure himself for the unnatual purpose of benlStiing <^ 
his fellow-men,* 

To this Grotius answered, that even inferior animals, v 

under the powerful though transient impulse of parental 1 1 

love, prefer their young to their own safety or life ; that 
gleams of compassion, and, he might have added, of grat- 
itude and indignation appear in the human infant lor^/ 
before the age of moral discipline ; that man at the pe-- 
riod of maturity is a social animal, who delights in the so- 
ciety of his fellow creatures for its own sake, indepen- 
dently of the help and accommodation which it yields ; 
that he is a reasonable being, capable of framing and pun- 
suing general rules of conduct, of which he discerns that 
the observance contributes to a regular, quiet, and hap- 
py intercourse between all the members of the commu- 
nity ; and that from these considerations all the precepts 
of morality, and all the commands and prohibitions of 
just law, may be derived by impartial reas(»L 'And 
these principles,' says the pious philosopher, * would 
have their weight, even if it were to be granted (which 
could not be conceded without the highest impiety) that 
there is no God, or that he exercises no moral govern- 
ment over human affah-s.t Natural law is the dictate 

♦ The same commonplace paradoxes were retailed by the Sophists, whom Soc- 
rates is introduced as chastising in the dialogues of Plato. Thej were common 
enough to be put by the historian into the mouth of an ambassador in a public 
speech. Ay3^c ^« rvqavtca 17 noXn OQXI^ cj|f overt] ov^fy aXoyot 6 t< ^vfKftqov, (Thucyp, 
vi.85) 

t * Et haec quidem locum aliquem haberent, etiamsi daretur (quod sine summo. 
scelere dari nequit) non esse Deum, aut non curari ab eo negotia humana 
{Proleg. 11.) And in another place, 'Jus naturale est dictatum rectse rationis, indi- 
cans actui alicui, ex ejus convenientia aut disconvenientia cum ipsa natura ratioii- 
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of right reason, pronouncing that there is in some ftetkm 
a moral obligation, and in other actions a moral deformity, 
arising from their respectire suitableness or repugnance 
to the reasonable and social nature ; and that consequent- 
ly such acts are either forbidden or enjoined bj God the 
author of nature. Actions which are the subject of this 
exertion of reason, are in themselves lawful or unlawful^ 
and are therefore as such necessarily commanded or pro- 
hibited by God.' 

Such was the state of opinion respecting the first prm- 
ciples of the moral sciences, when, after an imprisonment 
of a thousand years in the clokter, they begsui once mcHre 
to hold intercourse with the general understanding of 
mankind. It will be seen in the laxity and confusion, as 
well as in the prudence and purity of this exposition, that 
some part of the method and precision of the schools 
was lost with their endless subtil ties and their barbarous 
language. It is manifest that the latter paragraph is a 
proposition, not what it affects to be, a de&iition ; that as 
a proposition it contains too many terms very necessary 
to be defined ; that the purpose of the excellent writer 
is not so much to lay down a first principle of morals, as 
to exert his unmatched power of saying much in few 
words, in order to assemble within the smallest compass 
the most weighty inducements, and the most effectuid 
persuasions to welldoing. 

This was the condition in which ethical theory was 
found by Hobbes, with whom the present Dissertation 
should have commenced, if it had been possible to state 
modern controversies in a satisfactory manner, without a 
retrospect of the revolutions in opinion from which th^ 
in some measure flowed. 

ali et social!, inesse moralem turpitudinem aui necessitatem moralem, ac conM- 
quenter ab auctore naturae Den talem actum -aut vetari aut pnecipL Acicu de 
quibuf tale ezstai dictatum, debit! sunt aut illiciti per se, aique ideo a Deo ; 
0ario prvc^i aut yetiti inteUigpuntur.* (Lib. i cap. i. aect 10.) 
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Thomas Hobbes of Malmesbury maj be numbered 
among those eminent persons bom in the latter half of 
the sixteenth century, who gave a new character to Euro- 
pean philosophy in the succeeding age.t He was one of 
the late writers and late learners. It was not till he was 
nearly thirty that he supplied the defects of his early ed- 
ucation, by classical studies so successfully prosecuted, that 
he wrote well in the Latin then used by his scientific con- 
temporaries ; and made such proficiency in Greek as, in 
hia earliest work, the Translation of Thucydides, pub- 
lished when he was forty, to afford a specimen of a yer- 
sion still valued for its remarkable fidelity ; though writ- 
ten with a stiffness and constraint very opposite to the 
masterly facility of his original compositions. It was af- 
ter forty that he learned the first rudiments of geometry 
(so miserably defective was his education;) but yielding to 
the paradoxical disposition apt to infect those who begin 
to learn after the natural age of commencement, he ex- 
posed himself, by absurd controversies with the masters 
of a science which looks down with scorn on the Sophist. 
A considerable portion of his mature age was passed on 
the Continent, where he travelled as tutor to two success- 
ive Earls of Devonshire a family with whom he seems to 
have passcid nearly half a century of his long life. In 
France his reputation, founded at that time solely on per- 
sonal intercourse, became so great, that his observations on 

•Born in 1588 ; died in 1679. 

t Bacon, Descartei, Hobbei, and GrotioB. The writings of the first are still aa 
delightful and wonderful as they erer were, and his authority will have no end. 
Descartes forms an era in the history of Metaphysics, of Physics^ of Mathematics. 
The controversies excited by Orotius have long ceased, but the powerful influmce 
of his works will be doubted by those only who are unacquainted with th« disputet 
of the seventeenth century. 
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the Meditations (rf Descartes were published in the works 
of that philosopher, together with those of Gassendi and 
Arnauld.^^ It was about his sixtieth year that he be- 
gan to publish those philosophical writings which contain 
his peculiar opinions; — which set the understanding of 
Europe into general motion, and stirred up controversies 
among metaphysicians and moralists, not even yet deter- 
mined. At the age of eighty-seven he had the boldness 
to publish metrical versions of the Iliad and Odyssey, 
which the greatness of his name, and the singularity of 
the undertaking, still render objects of curiosity, if not 
of criticism. He owed his influence to various causes ; 
f at the head of which may be placed that genius for 
system, which, though it cramps the growth of knowl- 
edge,t perhaps finally atones for that mischief, by the 
zeal and activity which it rouses among followers and 
opponents, who discover truth by accident, when in 
pursuit of weapons for their warfare. A system which 
attempts a task so hard as that of subjecting vast pro- 
• vinces of human knowledge to one or two principles, if 
it presents some striking instances of conformity to su- 
perficial appearances, is sure to delight the framer; and, 
for a time, to subdue and captivate the student too en- 
tirely for sober reflection and rigorous examination 
The evil does not indeed very frequently recur. Per- 
haps Aristotle, Hobbes, and Kant, are the only persons 
who united in the highest degree the great faculties of 

♦ The prevaleoce of freethii^ing under Louis Xin., io[ a far greater degree 
than it was avowed, appears not only from the complaints of Mereenne and of Gro- 
tius, but from the disclosures of Goj Patin ; who, in his Letters, describes his own 
conversations with Gassendi and Naud6, so as to leave no doubt of their opinions. 

t * Another error,* says the Master of Wisdom, * is the over-early and'peremptory 
reductidn of knowledge into arts and methods, from which time commonly receives 
small augmentation.* (Bacon*s Advancement of Learning, ^ book i.) * Method,* 
says he, * carrying a show of total and perfect knowledge,'ha8 a tendency to gen- 
erate acquieaence.* What pregnant words I 
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comprehension and discnmination which compose-^ the 
Genius of System. Of the three, Aristotle alone could 
throw it off where it was glaringly unsuitable ; and it m 
deserving of observation, that the reign of system seems, 
from these examples, progressively to shorten in pro- 
portion as reason is cultivated and knowledge advances* / 
But, in the first instance, consistency passes for truth. * 
When principles in some instances have proved sufli- 
cient to give an unexpected explanation of facts, the de- 
lighted reader is content to accept as true all other de- 
ductions from the principles. Specious premises being 
assumed to be true, nothing more can be required than 
logical inference. Mathematical forms pass current as 
the equivalent of mathematical certainty. The unwary 
admirer is satisfied with the completeness and symmetry 
of the plan of his house — unmindful of the need of ex- 
amining the firmness of the foundation and the soundness 
of the materials. The system-maker^ like the conqueror 
long dazzles and overawes the world; but when their 
sway is past, the vulgar herd, unable to measure their ^ 
astonishing faculties, take revenge by trampling on fallen 
greatness. 

The dogmatism of Hobbes was, however unjustly 2^ 
one of the sources of his fame. The founders of systems 
deUver their novelties with the undoubting spirit of 
discoverers ; and their followers are apt to be dogmatical, 
because they can see nothing beyond their own ground. 
It might seem incredible, if it were not established by 
the experience of all ages, that those who differ most 
from the opinions of their fellow-men, are most confident 
of the truth of their own. But it commonly requires 
an overweenii^ conceit of the superiority of a man's own 
judgment, to make him espouse vefy singular notions ; 
and when he has once embraced them, they are endeared 
to him by the hostility of those whom he contemns as 

8 
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the prejudiced vulgar. The temper of Hobbes must 
hare been originally haughty. The advanced age at 
ivhich he published his obnoxious opinions, rendered 
him more impatient of the acrimonious opposition which 
they necessarily provoked ; until at length a strong sense 
of the injustice of the punishment impending over his 
head, for the publication of what he believed to be 
truth, co-operated with the peevishness and timidity c€ 
his years, to render him the most imperious and morose 
cf dogmatists. His dogmatism has indeed one quality 
more offensive than that of most others. Propositions 
the most advei'se to the opinions of mankind, and the 
most abhorrent from their feelings, are introduced into 
the course of his argument with mathematical coldness- 
He presents them as demonstrated conclusions, without 
deignmg to explain to his fellow creatures how they all 
happened to believe the opposite absurdities ; without 
even the compliment of once observing how widely his 
•discoveries were at variance with the most ancient and 
. tiniversal judgments of the human understanding. The 
same quality in Spinoza indicates a recluse^s ignorance 
of the world. In Hobbes it is the arrogance of a mai^ 
who knows mankind and despises them. 
^^ A permament foundation of his fame consists in his; 
'admirable style, which seems to be the very perfection 
of didactic language. Short, clear, precise, pithy, hi& 
language never has more than one meaning, which never 
requires a second thought to find. By the help of hia 
exact method, it takes so firm a hold on the mind, that 
it will not allow attention to slacken. His httle tract or 
Human JSCature has scarcely an ambiguous or a needless 
word. He has so great a power of always choosing the 
most significant tertn, that he never is reduced to the 
poor expedient of using many in its stead. He had so 
thoroughly studied the genius of the language, and knew 
so well to steer between pedantry and vulgarity, that 
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two centuries have not superannuated probably more 
than a dozen of his words. His expressions are sd 
luminous, that he is clear without the help of illustratioQ. 
Perhaps no writer of any age or nation, on subjects so 
abstruse, has manifested an equal power of engraving 
his thoughts on the mind of his readers. He seems 
never to have taken a word for ornament or pleasure} 
and he deals with eloquence and poetry as the natural 
philosopher who explains the mechanism of children's 
toys, or deigns to contrive them. Yet his style so stimu- 
lates attention, that it never tires ; and to those who are 
^quaidted with the subject, appears to have as much 
spirit as can be safely blended with reason. He com- 
presses his thoughts so unafiFectedly, and yet so tersely, 
sis to produce occasionally maxims, which excite the 
same agreeable surprise with wit, and have become a 
sort of philosophical proverbs ; the success of which he 
partly owed to the suitableness of sudi forms of express- 
ion to his dictatorial nature. His words have such an 
appearance of springing from his thoughts^ as to im- 
press on the reader a strong opinion of his originality, 
and indeed to prove that he was not conscious of bor- 
rowing ; though conversation with Gassendi, must have 
influenced his mind; and it is hard to believe that his 
coincidence with Ockham should have been purely acci- 
dental, on points so important as the denial of general 
ideas, the reference of moral distinctions to superior 
power, and the absolute thraldom of religion under the 
civil power, which he seems to have thought necessary, 
to maintain that independence of the state on the church 
with which Ockham had been contented. 

His philosophical writings might be read without re- 
minding any one that the author was more than an in- 
tellectual machine. They never betray a feeling except 
that insupportable arrogance which looks down on men 
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as a lower species of beings ; whose almost unanimoud 
hostility is so far from shaking the firmness of his 
conviction, or even ruffling the calmness of his contempt, 
that it appears too petty a circumstance to require ex- 
/ planation, or even to merit notice. Let it not be for- 
/y gotten, that part of his renown depends on the applica- 
tion of his admirable powers to expound truth when he 
meets It, This great merit is conspicuous in that part 
of his treatise of Human JYature which relates to the 
percipient and reasoning faculties. It is also very re- 
markable in many of his secondary principles on the 
subject of government and law, which, while the first 
principles are false and dangerous, ar€ as admirable for 
truth as for his accustomed and unrivalled propriety of 
expression* In many of these obseiTations he even 
shows a disposition tr> soften his paradoxes, and to con- 
form to the common sense of mankind.t 

It was with perfect truth observed by my excellent 
friend Mr Stewart, that ' the ethical principles of Hobbes 
are completely interwoven with his political system.'J 
He might have said, that the whole of Hobbes's system, 
moral, religious, and in part philosophical, depended on 
his political scheme ; not indeed logically, as conclusions 
depend on premises, but (if the word may be excused) 
psychologically^ as the formation of one opinion may be 

* See De Corpore Politico^ Part L chap. iL iii. iv. and Leviathan^ Port u 
chap. xiv. XT. for remarks of this sort, full of sagazity. 

t* The laws of nature are immutable and eternal ; for injustice^ ingratitude, 
arrogance, pride, iniquity, acception of persons, and the rest, can never be made 
lawfuL For it can never be that war shall preserve life, and peace dei^roy it.* 
(Leviathan, Part L chap. xv. See also Part iL chap. zxvi. xxviii. on Laws and 
on Punishments.) 

t See Dissertation First, p. 43. The political state of England ia indeed said 
hj bimaelf to have occasioned his first philosophical publication. 
Nascitur interea scelus eiecrabile belli. 

• Horreo spectans, 

Meque ad dilectam coufero Lutetiam, 

Pottque duos annos edo D« Give Libellum. ( Vita Hobbesii) 
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k^uenced by a disposition to adapt it to previously 
cherished opinions. The translation of Thucydides, as 
he himself boasts, was published to show the evils of pop- 
ular government.* Men he represented as being original- 
ly equal, and having an equal right to all things, but as 
being taught by reason to sacrifice this right for the ad- 
vantages of peace, and to submit to a common authority, 
which can preserve quiet, only by being the sole deposi- 
tary of force, and must therefore be absolute and unlimit- 
ed. The supreme authority cannot be sufficient for its 
purpose, unless it be wielded by a single hand ; nor even 
then, unless his absolute power extends over religioi) 
which may prompt men to discord by the fear of an evil^ 
greater than death. The perfect state of a community,' 
according to him, is where law prescribes the religion and 
morality of the people^ and where the will of an absolute 
sovereign is the sole fountain of law. Hooker had incul- 
cated the simple truth, that ' to live by one man's will, is ! 
the cause of many men's misery.' Hobbes embraced the 
daring paradox, that to !ive by one man's will is the only 
means of all men's happiness. Having thus rendered re- • 
ligion the slave of every human tyrant, it was an unavoid- 
able consequence, that he shoujd be disposed to lower her 
character, and lessen her power over men ; that he should 
regard atheism as the most eflfectual instrument of preven- 
ting rebellion ; at least that species of rebellion which pre- 
vailed in his time, and had excited his alarms. The for- 
midable alliance of religion with liberty haunted his mind, 
and urged him to the bold attempt of rooting out both 
these mighty principles ; which, when combined with in- 

* The tpeech of Euphemus, in the 6th book of that bistoriao, and the conference 
between the ministers from Athens and the Melean chjefs, in the 5th book, exhibit 
iin undisguised Hobbismf which was very dramatically put into the mouth of At he* 
Bian statesmen at a time when, as we learn fiom Plato and Aristophanes, it wm 
preMhed by the Sophists. 
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terests and passions, when debased by impure support, 
and provoked by unjust resistance, have indeed the pow* 
er of fearfully agitating society; but which are, neverr 
thelcss, in their own nature, and as far as they are un- 
mixed and undisturbed, the fountains of justice, of or- 
der, of peace, as well as those moral hopes, and of those 
glorious aspirations after higher OKcellence, which enr 
courage and exalt the soul in its passage through misery 
and depravity. A Hobbist is the only consistent per- 
secutor; for he alone considers himself as bound, by 
whatever conscience he has remaining, to conform to 
the religion of the sovereign. He claims from others 
jio more than he is himself ready to yield to any mai- 
ler ; * while the religionist who persecutes a member 
x)f another communion, exacts the sacrifice of con^cienc^ 
Bnd sincerity, though professing that, rather than make it 
himself, he is prepared to die. 

REMARKS. 

The fundamental errors on which the ethical system of 
Hobbes is built are not peculiar to him ; though he has 
stated them with a bolder precision, and placed them in a 
more conspicuous station in the van of his main force, 
than any other of those Avho have either frankly avowed 
or tacitly assumed them, from the beginning of speculation 

* Spinoza adopted precisely the same first principle with Hobbes, that all me» 
have a natural right to all things. {Tractatits PoliticuSy cap. ii. sect. 3,) He even 
avows the absurd and detestable maxim, that states are not bound to observe their 
treaties longer than the interest or danger which first iormed the treaties contiiir 
ues. But on the internal constitution of states he embraces opposite opinions. 
Servitutis enim non pacis interest omnem potestatem ad unum transferre, {Ibid. 
cap. vi. sect. 4.) Limited monarchy he considers as the only tolerable example of 
that species of government. An aristocracy nearly approaching to the Dutch sys- 
tem during the suspension of the Stadtholdership, he seems to prefer. He speaki 
favorably of democracy, but the chapter on that subject is left unfinished. * Null* 
plane templa urbium sumptibus cedificanda, nee jura de opinionibus statuenda.' 
. He was the first republican atheist of modern times, and probably the earliest ir^ 
religious opponent of an ecclesiastical establishment. 
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to the present moment. They may be shortly stated as 
follows. 

1. The first and most inveterate of these errors is, that 
he does not distinguish thought ivom feelings <5r rather that / 
he in express words confounds them. The mere percept 
iion of an object, according to him, differs from the pleas^ 
ttre or pain which that perception may occasion, no other- 
wke than as they affect different organs of the bodily 
i^ame. The action of the mind in perceiving or conceiv- 
ing an object is precisely the same with that of feeling 
the agreeable or disagreeable.* The necessary result of 
this originals confusion is, to extend the laws of the intel- 
lectual part of our nature over that other part of it, hith- 
erto without any adequate name, which feels, and desires,, 
and loves, and hopes, and wills. In consequence of this 
Jong confusion, or want of distinction, it has happened 
that, while the simplest act of the merely intellectual part 
has many names, (such. as sensation, perception, impress- 
ion, &c.) the correspondent act of the other not less im- 
pqttant portion of man is not denoted by a technical term 
in philosophical systems ; nor by a convenient word com- 
mon language. Sensation has another more common sense* 
En\otion is too warm for a generic term. Feeling has 
some degree of the same fault, besides its liability to 
confusion with the sense of touch. Pleasure and pain 
Represent only two properties of this act, which render 
its repetition the object of desire or aversion ; which last 

* This doctrine is explained by his tract on Human Nature^ c. vii. — x * Conr 
ception is a motion in some internal substance of the head, which proceeding to 
Ihe heart, when it helpeth the motion there, it is called pleasure ; when it weaken- 
cth or hindereth the motion, it is called painj The same matter is handled more 
cursorily, agreeably to the practical purpose of the work, in Leviathan^ Part L 
chap. vi. These passages are here referred to as proofs of the statement in the 
text, with the materialism of it we have here no concern. If the multiplied sup- 
positions were granted, we should not advance one step towards understanding 
what they profess to explain. The first four words are as unmeaning as if one 
were to say that greatness is very loud. It is obvious that many motions which 
promote the motion of the heart aje extremely painfuL 
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states of mind presuppose the act. Of these words, 
emotion^ seems to be the least objectionable, since it has 
no absolute double meaning, and does not require so much 
vigilance in T;he choice of the accompanying words as 
would be necessary if we were to prefer Jheling; which, 
however, being a more familiar word, may, with due cau- 
tion, be also sometimes employed. Every man who at- 
tends to the state of his own mind will acknowledge, that 
these words, emotion and feelings thus used, are perfectly 
simple, and as incapable of further explanation by words 
as sight or hearing; which may indeed be rendered into 
synonymous words, but never can be defined by any more 
simple or more clear. Reflection will in like manner 
teach that perception, reasoning, and judgment may be 
conceived to exist without being followed by emotion* 
Some men hear music without gratification : or may dis- 
tinguish a taste without being pleased or displeased by it ; 
or at least the relish or disrelish is often so slight, without 
lessening the distinctness of the sapid qualities, that the 
distinction of it from the perception cannot be doubted. 

The multiplicity of errors which have flowed into moral 
science from this original confusion is very great They 
have spread over many schools of philosophy ; and many 
of them are prevalent to this day. Hence the laws of 
the understanding have been applied to the affections ; 
virtuous feelings have been considered as just reasoning ; 
evil passions represented as mistaken judgments ; and it 
has been laid down as a principle, that the will always fol- 
lows the last decision of the practical intellect.* 

2. By this great error, Hobbes was led to represent all 
the variety of the desires of men, as being only so many 
instances of objects deliberately and solely pursued; be- 
cause they were the means, and at the time perceived to 

* * Voluntas semper sequitur ultimum indicium intellectus practicL' 
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beacvof directly or indirectly procuring orgamc gratifica- 
tion to the individual.* The human passions are described 
as if they reasoned ficcurately, deliberated coolly, and cal- 
culated exactly. It is assumed that, in performing these 
operations, there is and can be no act of life in which a 
man does not bring distinctly before his eyes the pleasure 
which is to accrue to himself from the act From this 
single and simple principle, all human conduct may, accor- 
dii^ to him, be explained and even foretold. 

The true laws of this part of our nature (so totally dif- 
ferent from those of the percipient part) were, by this 
grand mistake, entirely withdra^vn from notice. Simple 
as the observation is, it seems to have escaped not only 
Hobbes, but many, perhaps most philosophers, that our 
•desires seek a great diversity of objects ; that the attain- 
ment of these objects is indeed followed by, or rather 
called jJeasures ; but that it could not be so, if the obr 
jects had not been previously desired. Many besides 
him have really represented self as the ultimate obejct 
of every action ; but none ever so hardily thrust forward 
-the selfish system in its harshest and coarsest shape. Tbe 
mastery which he shows over other metaphysical subjects 
forsakes him on this. He does not scruple, for the sake 
of this system, to distort facts of which all men are con- 
scious ; and to do violence to the language in which the 
result of their uniform experience is conveyed. * Ac- 
knowledgment of power is called honor.t His explana- 
tions are frequently sufficiently confutations of the doc- 
trine which required them. *Pity is the imagination 
of future calamity to ourselves, proceeding from the 

- ♦ Seeihe passages before quoted. 

ilHaman Nature^ chap. viii. The ridiculous explanation of the admiration of 
perstmal beauty, * as a sign of .power generative,' shows the difficulties to which 
*hii extraordinary man was reduced by a false system. 

9 
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sense (observation) of another man's calamity.' ^ Lai^fc^ 
ter is occasioned by sudden glory in our eminence, or ul 
comparison with the infirmity of others.' Every man 
who ever wept or laughed, may determine whether this 
be a true account of the state of his mind on either occa;- 
sion,. ^ Love is a conception of his need of the one person 
desired ;' a definition of love, which, as it excludes kind* 
ness, might perfectly well comprehend the hunger of a 
cannibal, provided that it Avere not too ravenous to ex* 
xjlude choice. ' Good-will, or charity, which containeth 
the natural affection of parents to their children, conskts 
in a mean's conception that he is able not only to accomr 
piish his own desires, but to assist other men in theirs ^ 
from which it follows, as the. pride of power is felt in 
destroying as well as in saving men,, that cruelty and kindr 
ness are the same passion.* 

Such were the expedients to which a man of the 
highest class of understanding was driven, in order to 
«vade the admission of the simple and evident tFuth, that 
there are in our nature perfectly disinterested passions, 
which.seek the well-being of others as their object and 
end, without looking beyond it to self, or pleasure, or hap- 
piness. A proposition, from which such a man could at* 
tempt to escape only by such means, may be strongly 
presumed to be true. 

3. Hobbes having thus struck the affections out of his 
map of human nature, and having totally misunderstood 
. (as will appear in a succeeding part of this Dissertation) 
the nature even of the appetites, it is no wonder that we 
should find in it not a trace of the moral sentiments. 
Moral good t he considers merely as consisting in the signs 

♦ Ibid. chap. ix. I for"bear to quote the passage on Platonic love, which im- 
mediately follows. But, considering' Hobbes's blameless and honorable charac- 
ter, that passag-e is perhapf the most remarkable instance of the shifis to whietk 
bis sefish system reduced im. 

t Which he calls ihepU .-Arum, for, as be says, of an English word to express ii. 
(f^wUhariy Part i. c. vi.) 
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tif a power to produce pleasure ; and repentance is no 
.more than regret at having missed the way : so that ac- 
cording to this system, a disinterested approbatiOTi of, and 
reverence for virtue, are no more possible than disinter- 
ested affections towards our fellow creatures. There is no 
sense of duty, no compunction for our own offences, no in- 
cli^nation against the crimes of others, unless they affect 
our own safety ; no secret cheerfulness shed over the heart 
by the practice of welldoing. From his philosophical 
writings it would be impossible to conclude that there are 
in a man a set of emotions, desires, and aversions, of which 
iiie dole and final objects are the voluntary actions and hab* 
itual dispositions of himself and of all other voluntary 
agents ; which are properly called Moral Sentiments ; and 
whid), though they vary more in degree, and depend more 
on cultivation, than some other parts of human natrue, are 
as seldom as most of them found to be entirely wanting. 

4. A theory of man which comprehends in its expla- 
nations neither the social affections, nor the moral senti- 
ments, must be owned to be sufficiently defective. It is 
a consequence, <»r rather a modification of it, that Hobbes 
should constantly represent the deliberate regard to per- 
sonal advantage, as the only possible motive of human 
action; and that he should altogether disdain to avail 
himself of those refinements of the selfish scheme which 
allow the pleasures .of benevolence and morality themr 
selves, to be a most important part of that interest which 
reasonable beings pursue. 

. 5. Lastly, though Hobbes does in effect acknowledge 
the necessity of morals to society, and the general coinci- 
dence of individual with public interest — truths so pal- 
pable that they never have been excluded from any 
ethical system — he betrays his utter want of moral sensi- 
bility by the coarse and odious form m which he has 
presented the first of these gi-eat principles; and his 
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Tiew of bothy leads him most strongly to support that 
common and pernicious error of moral reasoners, that a 
perception of the tendency of good actions to preserve 
the being and promote the welibeing of the community, . 
and a sense of the dependence of our own happiness 
upon the general security, either are essential constituents 
erf our moral feelings, or are ordinarily mingled with the 
most effectual motives to right conduct 

The court of Charles II. were equally pleased with 
Hobbes's poignant brevity, and his low estimate of hu- 
man motives. His ethical epigrams became the current 
coin of profligate wits. SheflSeld, Duke of Buckii^- 
hamshire, who represented the class still more perfectly 
in his morals than in his faculties, has expressed their 
opinion in verses, of which one line is good enough to be 
quoted. 

Fame bears no fruit till the vain planter dies. 

Dryden speaks of * the philosopher and poet (for such 
is the condescending term employed) of Malmesbury,' 
as resembling Lucretius in haughtiness. But Lucretius, 
though he held many of the opinions of Hobbes, had the 
sensibility as well as genius of a poet. His dogmatism 
k full of enthusiasm ; and his philosophical theory of so- 
ciety discovers occasionally as much tenderness as can be 
shown without reference to individuals. He was a Hob- 
last in only half his nature. 

The moral and political system of Hobbes was a palace 
of ice, transparent, exactly proportioned, majestic, ad- 
mired by the unwary as a delightful dwelling ; but grs^ 
ually undermined by the central warmth of human feel- 
ing, before it was thawed into muddy water by the 
sunshine of true philosophy. 

When Leibnitz, in the beginning of the eighteenth 
century^ reviewed the moi*al writers of modern times, 
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Im penetratiiig eye saw only two who were capable of 
reducii^ morals and jurisprudence to a science. *So 
great an enterprise,' says he, ' might have been executed 
fay the deepsearchk^ genius of Hobbes, if he had not 
tset out from evil principles ; or by the judgment and 
teaming. of the incomparable Grotius, if his powers had 
not been scattered over many subjects, and his mind 
distracted by the cares of an agitated life.'* Perhaps io 
this estimate, admiration of the various and excellent 
qualities of Grotius may have overrated his purely philo^ 
sophical powers, great as they unquestionably were. 
Certainly the failure of Hobbes was owing to no inferior- 
ity in strength of intellect. Probably his fundamental 
errors may be imputed, in part, to the faintness of his 
moral sensibilities, insufficient to make him familiar with 
those sentiments and affections which can be known only 
by being felt; — a faintness perfectly compatible with 
his irreproachable life, but which obstructed, and at last 
obliterated, the only channel through which the most im- 
portant materials of ethical science enter into the mind 

Against Hobbes, says Warburton, the whole church 
militant took up arms. The answers to the Leviathan 
would form a library. But the far greater pai't have 
followed the fate of all controversial^ pamphlets. Sir 
Robert Filmer was jealous of any rival theory of servi* 
tilde. Harrington defended liberty, and Clarendon the 
(^urch, against a common enemy. His philosophical 
antagonists were, Cumberland, Cudworth, Shaftesbury, 
Clarke, Butler, and Hutcheson. Though the last foiif 
writers cannot be considered as properly polemics, their 
labors were excited, and their doctrines modified, by 

♦ * Et tale aliquld poluisset vel ab incomparabilis Grotii judkio ct doctrin* 
vcl^a profundo Hobbii ing-enio prsstari ; nisi ilium multa disiraxissent ; hie vero 
prava consiitoifleet principia.' (Lxibnitii EpisL ad Molanum ; IV. Pan iii. p. 
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the stroke from a vigorous arm which seemed to shakd 
Ethics to its foundation. They lead us far into the eigh* 
teenth century ; and their works, occasioned by the doo- 
irines of Hobbes, sowed the seed of the ethical writing^ 
of Hume, Smith, Price, Kant, and Stewart ; in a less de- 
gree, also, of those of Tucker and Paley : not to men^ 
tion Mandeville, the buflFon and sophist^r of the ale-bouse ; 
or Helve tins, an ingenious but flimsy writer, the low aod 
loose moralist of the rain, the selfish, and the senBual. 



SECTION V. 



Controversies concerning the Moral Faculties and the^ 
Social Afections. 



CUMBERLAND CUDWORTH — CLARKE SHAPTESBITRT— B05SUE T 

VENELON — ^LEIBNITZ MALEBRANCHE ^EDWARDS ^BUFFIER. 

Dr Richard Cumberland,* raised to the see of Peter- 
borough after the revolution of 1688, was the only pro* 
fessed answerer of Hobbes, His work on the Law of 
JVature still retains a place on the shelf, though not oftea 
on the desk. The philosophical epigrams of Hobbes foria 
a ccHitrast to the verbose, proHx, and langtd diction of his. 
answerer. The forms of scholastic argument serve more 
to encumber his style than to insure exactness. But he has 
substantial merits. He justly observes, that all mea>cm 
only be said to have had originally a right to all things in a; 
sense in which right ho§ the same meaning with power. 
He shows that Hobbes is at variance with himself ; inas- 

•Bomin 1632, died in 1718. 



imich Bs the dictates of right reason, which, by his own 
Btateiiient, teach men for their own safety to forego the 
ei^ercise of that right, and which he calls Lmws ofJYature, 
are coeval with it ; and that mankind perceive the moral 
limits of their power as clearly and as soon as they are 
^»H)scious of its existence. He enlarges the intimations of 
Grotius on the social feelings, which prompt men to the 
pleasures of pacific intercourse, as certainly as the appre- 
hension of danger and destruction urges them to aroid hos- 
tility. The fundamental principle of his ethics is, that 
* the greatest benevolence of every rational agent to all 
others is the happiest state of each individual, as well as 
of the whole.' * The happiness accruing to each man 
from the observance and cultivation of benevolence, he 
considers as appended to it by the supreme Ruler; 
through which he sanctions it as his law, and reveals it to 
the n^ind of every reasonable creature. From this prin- 
-cifJe he deduces the rules of morality, which he calls the 
La w of Naiwre. The surest, or rather only mark that 
.they are the commandments of God, is, that their obser- 
ya;iice promotes the happiness of man: for that reason 
.•alone could they be imposed by that being whose essence 
w love. As our moral faculties must to us be the measure 
of all moral excellence, he infers that the moral attributes 
iof the Divinity must in their nature be only a transcendent 
degree of those qualities wiiich we most approve, love, 
and revere, in those moral agents with whom we are fa- 
miliar.t He had a momentary glimpse of the possibiUty 
that some human actions might be performed with a view 
to the happiness of others, without any consideration of the 
{Measure reflected back^on ourselves4 But it is too faint 

♦Cumberland de Legibw NaturiiBt cap. i. sect. 13, first published in Londoi^ 
1672, and tben so popular as to be reprinted at Lubeck in 1683. 
t Sfid. cap. v» sect. 19. 
tJ^kl. cap. ii. sect. 90. 
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and transient to be worthy of obseryation, otherwise than 
as a new proof how often great truths must flit before 
the understanding, before they can be firmly and finally 
held in its grasp. His only attempt to explain the nature 
of the moral faculty, is the substitution of practical res^ion 
(a phrase of the schoolmen, since become celebrated from 
its renewal by Kant) for right reason;* and his definition 
of the first, as that which points out the ends and n»aate 
of action. Throughout his whole reasonii^, he adheres 
to the accustomed confusion of the quality which renders 
actions virtuous, with the sentiments excited in us by the 
contemplation of them. His language on the identity of 
general and individual interest is extremely vague ; though 
it be, as he says, the foundation-stone of the Temjie of 
Concord among men. 

It is little wonder that Cumberland should not hare 
disembroiled this ancient and established confusion, since 
Leibnitz himself, in a passage where he reviews the the- 
ories of morals which had gone before hiiri, has done his 
utmost to perpetuate it. 'It is a question,' says he^ 
< whether the preservation of human society be the first 
principle of the law of nature. This our author denies, 
in opposition to Grotius, who laid down sociability to be 
so ; to Hobbes, who ascribed that character to mutual 
fear ; and to Cumberland, who held that it was mutual 
benevolence ; which are all three only different names 
for the safety and welfare of society.'! Here the great 

♦ * Whoever determines his judgment and his will by right reason, mtist agree 
with all others who judge according to right reason in the same matter.' {lbi(L 
cap. ii. sect. 8.) This is in. one sense only a particular instance of the identical 
proposition, that two things which agree with a third thing must agree with each 
other in that in which they agree with the third. But the difficulty entirely cou. 
sists in the particular third thing here introduced, namely, * right reason,* the iL9r 
ture of which not one step is made to explain. The position is curious, as coin- 
ciding with ' the universal categorical imperative,' adopted an a first principle by 
Kant. 

t Lbibn. IV. Pars iii. p. 271. The unnamed work which occasioned' theM r^ 
marks (perhaps one of Thomasius) appeared in 1699. How long after this Leib- 
nitz's Dissertation was written does not appear. 
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phRosopher consideped benevolence or fear, two feelings 
of the human mind, to be the first principles of the law 
of nature ; in the same sense in which the tendency of 
certain actions to the well being of the community may 
be so regarded. The confusion, however, was then 
common to him with many, as it is even now with most* 
The comprehensive view was his own. He perceives 
the clo$e resemblance of these various and eveq conflict- 
ing opinions, in that important point of view in which 
they relate to the effects of moral and immoral acticms 
on the general interest. The tendency of virtue to pre- 
serve amicable intercourse was enforced by Grotius ; its 
tendency to prevent injury was dwelt on by Hobbes ; itf 
tendency to promote an interchange of benefits ^as iqciil^ 
pated by Cumberland, 

CUDWORTH.* 

CuDwoRTH, one of the eminent men educated or pro» 
moted in the English Universities during the Puritan 
rule, was one of the most distinguished of the Latitudi- 
narian or Arminian party who came forth at the Resto^ 
ration, with a love of liberty imbibed from their Calvin^ 
istic masters, as well as from the writings of antiquity, 
yet tempered by the experience of their own agitated 
age ; and with a spirit of religious toleration more im- 
partial and mature, though less systematic and professed^ 
ly comprehensive, than that of the Independents, the first 
sect who preached that doctrine. Taught by the errors 
of their time, they considered religion as consisting, not 
in vain efforts to explain unsearchable mysteries, but in 
purity of heart exalted by pious feelings, and manifested 
by virtuous conduct.! The government of the chui'ch 

♦ Born in 1617 ; died in 1688- 

t 3e§ the beautiful account of them by Buraet, (Hist. 1. 321, OtSor^ edt. l9S3f 

JO 
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was placed in their hands by the revolution, and their m- 
fluence was long felt among its rulers and luminaries. The 
first generation of theii' scholars turned their attenticHi too 
much from the cultivation of the heart to the mere gov- 
ernment of outward action ; and in succeeding times th^ 
tolerant spirit, not natural to an establishment, was with' 
difficulty kept up by a government whose existence de- 
pended on discouraging intolerant pretensions. No sooner 
had the first sketch of the Hobbian philosophy* beeil 
privately circulated at Paris, than Cudworth seized the 
earliest opportunity of sounding the alarm against the most 
justly odious of the modes of thinking which it cultivates^ 
or forms of expression which it would introduce ;t the 
prelude to a war which occupied theremaining forty years 
of his life. The Intellectual System^ his great produc- 
tion, is directed against the atheistical opinions of Hobbes: 
it touches ethical questions but occasionally and in- 
cidentally. It is a work of stupendous erudition, of much 
more acuteness than at first appears, of freq^uent masterj 
over diction and illustration on subjects where it is most 
rare ; and it is distinguished, perhaps beyond any other 
volume of controversy, by that best proof of the deep-^ 
est conviction of the truth of a man's principles, a fearless 
statement of the most formidable objections to them; a 
fairness rarely practised but by him who is conscious of 

who was llmself one of the mogt distinguished of this excellent Jxydy ; with whom 
may be classed, notwithstanding some shades^ of doctrinal difference, his early 
master, Lcighton, bishop of Dunblane, a bcautifu 1 writer^ and one of the best of 
men. The earliest awoant of them is in a curious contemporary pamphlet en- 
titled, An Account of the new Sect of Latitudemen at Cambridge, republished in 
the collection of tracts entitled, Phamix BHttannicus. Jeremy Taylor deserves 
the highest and perhaps the earliest place among them. But Cudworth's excel- 
Itnt sermon before the House of Commons (31st March 1647)in the year of the pub- 
Mcation of Taylor's Liberty qf Prophesying, may be compared even to Taylor in 
charity, piety, and the most liberal toleratioa. 

*Decive, 1^2, 

t Dantur boni et mali rationes atevnce et indispensabiles. Thesis for th* de- 
gree of fi. D. at Cambridge in 1644. (Bibohe's Life of Cudworth, prefixed to 
his editi<»fr of the Intellectual System, p vii. Lond. 1743, 2 vols. 4to.) 
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fak power to answer them. In all his writings, it must be 
owned, that his learning obscures his reasonings, and seems 
even to oppress his powerful intellect It is an unfortu- 
nate effect of the redundant fulness of his mind, that it 
oyerflows in endless digressions, which break the chain of 
tii^ment, and turn aside the thoughts of the reader from 
the main object. He was educated before usage had 
limited the naturalization of new words from the learned 
lai^ages ; before the failure of those great men, from 
Bacon to Milton, who labored to follow a Latin order in 
their sentences, — and the success of those men of inferior 
powers, from Cowley to Addison, who were content' with 
the order, as well as the words, of pure and elegant con- 
versation, — had, as it were, by a double series of experi- 
mients, ascertained that the involutions and inversions of 
the ancient languages are seldom reconcilable with the 
genius of ours; and, unless skilfully as well as sparingly in- 
troduced, are at variance with the natui*al beauties of our 
prose composition. His mind was more of an ancient 
than of a modem philosopher. He often indulged in that 
sort of amalgamation of fancy with speculation, the de- 
l^ht of the Alexandrian doctors, with whom he was most 
familiarly conversant ; and the Intellectual System, both 
in thought and expression, has an old and foreign air^ 
not unlike a translation from the work of a late Plato- 
nist. Large ethical works of this eminent writer are 
extant in manuscript in the British Museum.* One pos- 
thumous volume on morals was published by Dr Chandler, 
bishop of Durham, entitled, j1 Treatise concerning EteV" 
not and Immutable Morality^ But there is the more 
reason to regret (as far as relates to the history of opin- 
ion) that the larger treatises are still unpublished, be- 
cause the above volume is not so much an ethical trea- 

* A curious account of the history of these MSB. by Dr Kippis, is to be found 
in the Biographia Brittannica, IV. 549. 
t London, I731| 8vo. 
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tise ad an introduction to one. Protagoras of old, and 
ttobbes then alive, having concluded that right and 
wrong were unreal, because they were not perceived 
by the senses, and because all human knowledge consists 
only in such perception, Cudworth endeavors to refute 
them, by disproving that part of their premises whichT 
forms the last stated propositioa The mind has many 
conceptions (votjfiara) which are not cognizable by the 
senses ; and though they are occasioned by sensible ob» 
jects, jet could not be formed but by a faculty superior 
to sense* The conceptions of justice and duty he places 
among them. The distinction of right from wroi^ is 
discerned by reason ; and as soon as these words are de- 
fined, it becomes evident that it would be a contradic* 
tion in terms to affirm that any power, human or divine^ 
could change their nature ; or, in other words, make the 
same act to be just and unjust at the same time. They 
had existed eternally, in the only mode in which truths 
can be said to be eternal, in tlie Eternal Mind; and they 
Were indestructible and unchangeable like that Supreme 
Intelligence.* . ''^ 

Whatever judgment may be formed of this reasoning 
it is manifest that it relates merely to the philosophy of 
the understandings and does not attempt any explanation 
of what constitutes the very essence of morality, its re- 
• lation to the wilL That we perceive a distinction be- 
tween right and wrong as much as between a triangle and 

• *Thefe afe many objects of our mind which we can neither see, hear) fcel| 
■mell, nor taste, and which never did enter into it by any sense ; and therefore we 
can^have no sensible pictures or ideas of them, drawn by the pencil of that inward 
limnef or painter which borrows all his colors from sense, which we call Fancy : 
and if we refl' ct on o\it own cogitations of these thlng-s, we shall sensibly perceive 
that they are not 'phahiastical^ but nocmatical : as, for example, justice) equity 
<irtty and oblig-ation, cogitation, opinion, intellection, volition, memory, verity, fal- 
■ity. Cause, effect, genusj species, nullity, contingency, possibility, impossibility^ 
und innttmerable others.' (Eternal and IvimutaJljle MoralUy^ p. 140.) We have 
liire tta anticipation of Kant* 
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h square, is indeed true ; and may possibly lead to an ex- 
planation of the reason why men should adhere to the one 
and avoid the other. But it is not that reason. A com* 
mand or a precept is not a proposition. It cannot be 
sakl that either is true or false. Cudworth, as well as 
"many who succeeded him, confounded the mere appre- 
hension by the understanding that right is different from 
wrong, with the practical authority of these'' important 
conceptions, exercised over voluntaiy actions, in a totally 
distinct province of the human soul. 

Though his life was devoted to the assertion of divine 
Providence, and though his philosophy was imbued with 
the religious spirit of Platonism,* yet he had placed 
Christianity too purely in the love of God and man to be 
considered as having much regard for those controversies 
about rites and opinions with which zealots disturb the 
world. They represented him as having fallen into the 
same heresy with Milton and with Clarke ;t and some of 
them even charged him with atheism, for no other rea- 
son than that he was not afraid to state the atheistic 
difficulties in their fullest force. As blind anger heaps 
inconsistent accusations on each other, they called him at 
least ' an Arian, a Soeinian, or a Deist.'J The cour- 
tiers of Charles II., who were delighted with every part 
of Hobbes but his integrity did their utmost to decry 
his antagonist. They turned, the railing of the bigots 
into a sarcasm against religion ; as we learn from him who 
represented them with unfortunate fidelity. *He has 
i-aised,' says Dryden, ' such strong objections agabst the 

* ^vat^si^ 03 TtxroVf o yaQ tvas^ajv axQwg ;|f5i(TTi§»'tt«c. Be pious mylsoxif far 
piety is the sum of Christianity. (Motto affixed to the sermon above mentioned.) 

t The following doctrine is ascribed to Cudworth by Nelson, a man of g-ood un- 
derstanding and great worth ; * Dr Cudworth maintained that the Father, abso- 
lutely speaking, is the only supreme God ; the son and Spirit being Grod only by 
his concurrence with them, and their subordination and subjection to him.' (N«t- 
son's Life of Bull, p. 339.) 

tTvANER's Discourse on the Messiahf p. 335.) 
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being of God, that many think he has not answered them ; ' 
— ^ the common fate,' as Lord Shaftesbury tells us, ' of 
those who dare to appear fair authors,'* He had, indeed, 
earned the hatred of some theologians, better than they 
could know from the writings published during his life ; for 
m his posthumous work he classes with the ancient athe- 
iats those of his contemporaries, whom he forbears to 
name, who held ' that God may command what is contrary 
to moral rules ; that he has no inclination to the good of 
his creatures ; that he may justly doom an innocent bemg 
to eternal torments ; and that whatever God does will, for 
that reason is just, because he wills it.' t It is an interest- 
ing incident in the life of a philosopher, that Cudworth's 
daughter. Lady Masham, had the honor to nurse the infirm- 
ities and to watch the last breath of Mr Locke, who was 
opposed to her father in speculative philosophy, but who 
heartily agreed with him in the love of truth, liberty and 
virtue. 

CLARK£.:|: 

Connected with Cudworth by principle, though sep- 
arated by some interval of time, was Dr Samuel Clarke, a 
man eminent at once as a divine, a mathematician, a met- 
aphysical philosopher, and a philologer; who, as the in- 
terpreter of Homer and Caesar, the scholar of Newton, 
and the antagonist of Leibnitz, approved himself not un- 
worthy of correspondence with the highest order of hu- 

♦ Moraliata^ Part ii. sect. 3. 

f Eternal and Immutable MoraXUyy p. 11. He names only one book published 
at Franeker. He quotes Ockbam as having formerly maintained the same mon- 
strous positions. To many, if not to most of these opinions or expressions, an- 
cient and modern, reservations are adjoined, which render them literally reconci- 
lable with practical morals. But the dangerous abuse to which the incautious lan- 
guage of ethical theories is liable, is well illustrated by an anecd6te related in Plu- 
tarch's Life of Alexander. A sycophant named Anaxarchas consoled that monarch 
for the murder of Clitus, by assuring him that every act of a ruler must be just. 
^ay TO Ttqax^nv vno rov xqarovrto 9aridixaiov, (Plut. Op, I. 639. Franc 1599.) 

t Born in 1675 ; died in 1729. 
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inati spirits. Roused by the prevalence of the doctrines 
of Spinoza and Hobbes, he endeavored to demonstrate 
the being and attributes of God, from a few axioms and 
definitions, in the manner of geometry ; an attempt in 
which, with all his powers of argument, it must be owned 
that he is compelled sometimes tacitly to assume what the 
laws of reasoning required him to prove ; and that, on the 
whole, his failure may be regarded as a proof that such a 
mode of argument is beyond the faculties of man.* Justly 
considering the moral attributes of the Deity as what alone 
renders him the object of religion, and to us constitutes 
the difference between theism and atheism, he labored 
with the utmost zeal to place the distinctions of right and 
wror^ on a more solid foundation ; and to explain the con- 
formity of morality to reason, in a manner calculated to 
give a precise and scientific signification to that phraseolc^ 
Ivhich all philosophers had, for so many ages, been content 
to employ, without thinking themselves obliged to define* 
It is one of the most rarely successful efforts of the hu- 
man mind, to place the understanding at the point from 
which a philosopher takes the views that compose his sy&* 
tern, to recollect constantly his purposes, to adopt for a 
Dooment his previous opinions and prepossgssions, to think 
in his words and to see with his eyes; especially when 
the writer widely dissents from the system which he at- 
tempts to describe, and after a general change in the 
modes of thinking and in the use of terms. Every part . 
of the present Dissertation requires such an excuse ; but 
perhaps it may be more necessary in a case like that of 
Clarke, where the alterations in both respects have been 

* TbiiB admirable person had so mueh candor as in effect to own his failure, and 
to recur to those other arguments in support of this great truth, which have in all 
ages satisfied the most elevated minds. In Proposition viiL (Being and AUribuUf 
of Oodf p. 47.) which affirms that the first cause mxtst Be 'intelligent' (where, b» 
he truly states, ^Hes the main question between us and the atheists') he owns^ thai 
the proposition cannot be demonstrated strictly and properly a priori. 

See notes and Illustrations, note M» 
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SO insensible, and in some respects appear so limited, that 
they may escape attention, than after those total revolu- 
tions in doctrine, where the necessity of not measuring 
other times by our own standard must be apparent to the 
most undistinguishing. 

The sum of his moral doctrine may be stated as fol- 
lows, Man can conceive nothing without at the same 
time conceiving its relations to other things. He must 
ascribe the same law of perception to every beir^ to 
whom he ascribes thought. He cannot therefore doubt 
that all the relations of all things to all must have always 
been present to the Eternal Mind. The relations in this 
sense are eternal, however recent the things may be be- 
tween whom they subsist. The whole of these relations 
constitute truth. The knowledge of them is omniscience. 
These eternal different relations of things involve a cod* 
sequent eternal fitness or unfitness in the application of 
things one to another ; with a regard to which, the will df 
God always chooses, and which ought likewise to deter- 
mine the wills of all subordinate rational beings. These 
eternal differences make it fit and reasonable for the crea- 
tures so to act ; they cause it to be their duty, or lay an 
obligation on them to do so, separate from the will of 
God,* and antecedent to any prospect of advantage or 
reward.t Nay, wilful wickedness is the same absurdity 
and insolence in morals, as it would be in natural things to 
pretend to alter the relation of numbers, or to take away 
the properties of mathematical figures.^ ' Morality,' says 
one of his most ingenious scholars, 'is the practice of 



♦ * Those who found all moral oblisration on the will of God must recur to the 
same thing, only when they do not explain how the nature and will of God is good 
and just/ (Being and Attributes of God^ Proposition xii.) 

^Evidence of Natural and Revealed Religion^ p. 4. 6th edit. Lend. 1794, 

;»lUd.p.42. 

ii LowMAN an the Unity and Per/ectians of Qod^ p. 29. Lond. 1794. 
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Clarke, like Cudworth, considered such a scheme as 
the only security against Hobbism, and probably against 
the Calrinistic theology, from which they were almost as 
averse. Not content, with Cumberland, to attack Hobbes 
on ground which was in part his own, they thought it nec- 
essary to build on entirely new foundations. Clarke 
more especially, instead of substituting social and gener- 
ous feelii^ for the selfish appetites, endeavored to bestow 
on morality the highest dignity, by thus deriving it from 
reason. He made it more than disinterested; for he 
jjaced its seat in a region where interest never eniei*s, and 
passion never disturbs. By ranking her principles with 
the first truths of science, he seemed to render them 
pure and impartial, infallible and unchangeable. It might 
be excusable to regret the failure of so noble an attempt, 
if the indulgetice of such regrets did not betray an un- 
worthy apprehension that the same excellent ends could 
only be attained by such frail meians ; and that the dic- 
tates of the most severe reason would not finally prove 
reconcilable with the majesty of virtue. 

REMARKS. 

The adoption of mathematical forms and terms was, in 
England, a prevalent fashion among writers on moral sub- 
jects during a large part of the eighteenth century. The 
ambition of mathematical certainty, on matters concerning 
which it is not given to man to reach it, is a frailty from 
which the disciple of Newton ought in reason to have 
been withheld, but to which he was naturally tempted by 
the example of his master. Nothing but the extreme 
difficulty of detaching assent from forms of expression to 
which it has been long wedded, can explain the fact, that 
the incautious expressions above cited, into which Clarke 
was hurried by his moral sensibility, did not awaken him 
to a sense of the error into which he had fallen. As 
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soon as he had said that ^ a wicked act was as afamrd as 
an attempt to take away the properties of a figure,' be 
ought to have seen, that principles which led logically to 
such a conclusion were untrue. As it is an impossibility 
to make three and three cease to be six, it ought, on his 
principles, to be impossible to do a wicked act. To act 
without regard to the relations of things, as if a man 
were to choose fire for cooling, or ice for heating, would 
be the part either of a lunatic or an idiot. The murder- 
er who poisons by arsenic, acts agreeably to his knowledge 
of the power of that substance to kill, which is a relation 
between two things ; as much as the physician who em- 
ploys an eiiMstic after the poison, acts upon his belief oi 
the tendency of that remedy to preserve life^ which is 
another relation between two things. All men who seek 
a good or bad end by good or bad means, must alike con- 
form their conduct to some relation between their acti<»i8 
as means and their object as an end. All the relations of 
inanimate things to each other are undoubtedly observed 
as much by the criminal as by the man of virtue. 

It is therefore singular that Dr Clarke suffered himself 
to be misled into the representation, that virtue is a 
conformity with the relations of things universally, vice 
a univei-sal disregard of them, by the certain, but here 
insufficient truth, that the former necessarily implied a 
regard to certain particular rehtionSy which were always 
disregarded by those who chose the latter. The dis- 
tinction between right and wrong can, therefore, no 
longer depend on relations as such, but on a particular 
class of relations. And it seems evident that no relations 
are to be considered, except those in which a living, in- 
telligent, and voluntary agent is one of the beings related. 
His acts may relate to a law, as either observing or in- 
fringing it ; they may relate to his own moral sentiments 
and those of his fellows, as they are the objects of appro- 
baticHi or disapprobation; thev may relate to his own 
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welfare, l>y i^J'^^smg or abating it; they may relate to 
the wellbeing of other sentient beings, by contributing 
to promote or obstruct it : but in all these, and in all 
supposable cases, the inquiry of the moral philosopher 
must be, not whether there be a relation, but what the 
relation is; whether it be that of obedience of law, or 
agreeableness to moral feeling, or suitableness to pru- 
dence, or coincidence with benevolence. The term 
rdedion itself, on which Dr Clarke's system rests, being 
common to right and wrong, must be struck out of the 
reasoning. He himself incidentally, drops intimations 
which are at variance with his system. *The Deity,' 
he tells us, * acts according to the the eternal relations of 
thii^, in order to the welfare of the whole universe f 
and subordinate moral agents ought to be governed by 
the same rules, * for the good of the public.'* No one 
can fail to observe that a new element is here introduced 
— the wellbeing of communities of men, and the general 
happiness of the world — which supei-sedes the consiflera- 
tion of abstract relations and fitnesses. 

There are other views of this system, however, of a 
more general nature, and of much more importance, be- 
cause they extend in a considerable degree to all systems 
which found moral distinctions or sentiments, solely or 
ultimately, upon reason. A little reflection will discover 
an extraordinary vacuity in this system. Supposing it 
were allowed that it satisfactorily accounts for moral 
judgments, there is still an important part of our moral 
sentiments which it passes by without an attempt to ex- 
jJain them. Whence, on this scheme, the pleasure or 
pain with which we review our own actions ; or survey 
those of others? What is the nature of remorse? Why 
do we feel shame ? Whence is indignation against in- 
justice? These are surely no exercise of reason. Nor 

^Evidence qf Natural and Revealed Religion^ p. 4. 
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18 the ^^ent of reason to any other class of proproitiom 
followed or accompanied by emotions of this nature, by 
any approaching them, or indeed necessarily by any 
emotion at all. It is a fatal objection to a moral theory, 
that it contains no means of explaining the most conspic^ 
ous, if not the most essential, parts of moral approbation 
.and dissapprobation. 

But to rise to a more general consideration : Percep- 
tion and emotion are states of mind perfectly distinct; 
and an emotion of pleasure or pain differs much more 
from a mere perception, than the perceptions of one 
sense do from those of another. The perceptions of aH 
the senses have some qualities in common. But an emo- 
tion has not necessarily anything in common with a per- 
ception, but that they are both states of mind. We 
perceive exactly the same qualities in coffee when we 
may dislike it, as afterwards when we come to like it. 
In other words, the perception remains the same when 
the sensation of pain is changed into the opposite sensa- 
tion of pleasure. The alike change may occur in every 
case where pleasure or pain (in such instances called 
sensations) enter the mind with perceptions through the 
eye or the ear. The prospect or the sound which was 
disagreeable may become agreeable, without any alter- 
ation in our idea of the objects. We can easily 
imagine a percipient and thinking being without capa- 
city of receiving pleasure or pain. Such a being might 
perceive what we do ; if we could conceive him to rea- 
son, he might reason justly ; and if he were to judge at 
all^ there seems no reason why he should not judge truly. 
But what could induce such a being to toill or to act f 
It seems evident that his existence could only be a state 
of passive contemplation. Reason, as reason, can never 
be a motive to action. It is only when we superadd to 
such a being sensibility, or the capacity of emotion or 
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Bentiment, (or what in corporeal cases is called sensation) 
of desire and aversion, that we introduce him into the 
world of action. We then clearly discern, that when 
the conclusion of a process of reasoning presents to hm 
mind an object of desire, or the means of obtaining it 
It motive of action begins to operate ; and reason may 
then, but not till then, hav6 a powerful though indii-ect 
influence on cotfiduct* Let any argument to dissuade a 
plan from immorality be employed, and the issue of it 
will always appear to be an appeal to a feeling. You 
prove that drunkenness will probably ruin health. No 
position founded on experience is more certain. Most 
j)ersons with whom you reason must be as much convinced 
of it as you are. But your hope of success depends on 
the drunkard's fear of ill health ; and he may always 
silencQ your argument by telling you that he loves wine 
pdore than he dreads sickness. You speak in vain of 
the infamy of an act to one who disregards the opinion 
of others; or of its imprudence to a man of little feelir^ 
for his own future condition. You may truly, but vainly, 
tell of the pleasures of friendship to one who has little 
affection. If you display the delights of liberality to a 
miser, he may always shut your mouth by answering, 
' the spendthrift may prefer such pleasures ; I love money 
more.' If you even appeal to a man's conscience, he may 
answer you, that you have clearly proved the immorality 
of the act, and that he himself knew it before 5 but that 
now, when you had renewed and freshened his conviction 
he was obliged to own, that his love of virtue, even aided 
by the fear of dishonor, remorse, and punishment, was not 
so powerful as the desire which hurried him into vice. 

Nor is it otherwise, however confusion of ideas may 
c^use it to be so deemed, with that calm regard to the 
welfaie of the agent, to which philosophers have so 
grossly misappUed the hardly intelligible appellation of 
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self-love. The general tendency of right conduct to 
permanent wellbeing is indeed one of the most evident of 
all truths. But the success of persuasives or dissuasives 
addressed to it, must always be directly proportioned, not 
to the clearness with which the truth is discerned, but to 
the strength of the principle addressed, in the mind of 
the individual ; and to the degree in which he is accus- 
tomed to keep an eye on its dictates. A strange preju- 
dice prevails, which ascribes to what is called selfiove an 
invariable superiority over all other motives of human ac- 
tion. If it were to be called by a more fit name, such as 
fore-sight, prudence, or, what seems most exactly to de- 
scribe its nature, a sympathy with the future feelii^ of 
the agent, it would appear to every observer to be, very 
often, too languid and inactive, always of late appearance, 
and, sometimes, so faint as to be scarcely perceptible. AI* 
most every human passion in its turn prevails over self-love. 
It is thus apparent that the influence of reason on the 
will is indirect, and arises only from its being CHie of the 
channels by which the objects of desire or aversion are 
brought near to these springs of voluntary action. It is 
only one of these channels. There are many other modes 
of presenting to the mind the proper objects of the emo- 
tions which it is intended to excite, whether of a calmer 
or of a more active nature ; so that they may influence 
conduct more powerfully than when they reach the will 
through the channel of conviction. The distinction be- 
tween conviction and persuasion would indeed be other- 
wise without meaning : to teach the mind would be the 
same thing as to move it ; and eloquence would be noth- 
ing but logic, although the greater part of the power of 
the former is displayed in the direct excitement of feeling ; 
on condition, indeed, (for reasons foreign to our present 
purpose) that the orator shall never appear to give coun- 
sel inconsistent with the duty or the lasting welfare of 
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tkose whom he would persuade. In like manner it is to 
be observed, that though reasoning be odb of the instru- 
ments of education, yet education is not a proof of reas- 
oning, but a wise disposal of all the circumtsanccs which 
influence character, and of the means of producing those 
habitual dispositions which insure welldoing, of which 
reasoning is but one. Very similar observations are ap 
plicable to the great arts of legislation and government ; 
which are here only alluded to as forming a strong illus- 
tration of the present argument. 

The abusive extension of the term Reason to the moral 
faculties, one of the predominant errors of ancient and 
modem times, has arisen from causes which it is not difii- 
cult to discover. Reason does in truth perform a great 
part in every case of moral sentiment. To reason often 
belong the preliminaries of the act ; to reason altogether 
beloi^ the choice of the means of execution. The op- 
erations of reason, in both cases, are comparatively slow 
and lasting ; they are capable of being distinctly recalled 
by memory. The emotion which intervenes between the 
previous and the succeeding exertions of reason is often 
faint, generally transient, and scarcely ever capable of 
being reproduced by an eiSbrt of the mind. Hence the 
name of reason is applied to this mixed state of mind; 
more especially when the feeling, being of a cold and 
general nature, and scarcely ruffling the surface of the 
soul^ such as those of prudence and of ordinary kindness 
and propriety, almost passes unnoticed, and is irretrievably 
forgotten. Hence the mind is, in such conditions, said by 
moralists to act from reason, in contradistinction to its 
more excited and disturbed state, when it is said to. act 
from passion. The calmness of reason gives to the whole 
compound the appearance of unmixed reason. The illu- 
sion is further promoted by a mode of expression used in 
DAOst languages* A man is said to act reasonably, when 
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his conduct is such as may be reasonaUy ^xp^ted 
Amidst the disorders of a vicious mind, it is diflicuk to 
form a reasonable conjecture concerning future conduct ; 
but the quiet and wellordered state of virtue retiders the 
probable acts of her fortunate votaries the object of very 
rational expectation. 

As far as it is not presumptuous to attempt a distinction 
between modes of thinking foreign to the mind which 
makes the attenipt, and modes of expression scarcely 
translatable into the only technical language in which that 
mind is wont to think, it seems that the systems of Cud- 
worth and Clarke, though they appear very similar, are in 
reality different in some important points of view. The 
former, a Platonist, sets out from those ideas (a word, in 
this acceptation of it, which has no corresponding term 
in English) the eternal models of created things, which, 
as the Athenian master taught, pre-existed in the evei^ 
lasting intellect, and, of right, rule the will of every infe- 
rior mind. The illustrious scholar of Newton, with a 
manner of thinking more natural to his age and schocJ 
considered primarily the very relations of things them- 
selves ; conceived indeed by the eternal mind, but which, 
if such inadequate language may be pardoned, are the 
law of its will, as well as the model of it works.* r' 

EARL OF SHAFTESBURY.f 

Lord Shaftesbury, the author of the Characterictics 
was the grandson of Sir Antony Ashley Cooper, created 
Earl of Shaftesjbury, one of the master spirits of the Eng^ 

♦ Mr Wollaaton's system, that morality consisted in acting according* to truth, 
seems to coincide with that of Dr Clarke. The murder of Cicero by Popilius 
Lenas, was according to him, a practical falsehood ; for Cicero had been his bene- 
factor, but Popilius acted as if that were untrue. If the truth spoken of be, that 
gratitude is due for benefits, the reasoning is evidently a circle. If any trvHk b« 
meant, indifferently, it is plain that the assassin acted in perfect conformity to sev- 
eral certain truths ; such as the malignity of Antony, the ingratitude and venality 
of Popilius, and the probable impunity of his crime, when Uw was sasp^kde4/ and 
good men without power. 

t Born in 1671 ; died in 1713. 
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&h mttion, whose rices, the bitter fruits of the insecurity 
of a trouMous time, succeeded by the corrupting habits 
of an inconstant, venal, and profligate court, have led an 
ungrateful posterity to overlook his wisdom, and disinter- 
ested perseverance, in obtaining for the English nation 
the unspeakable benefits of the Habeas Corpus act* The 
fortune of the Characteristies has been singular. For a 
time the work was admired more undistinguishipgly than 
its literary character warrants. In the succcedii^ period 
it was justly criticised, but too severely condemned. Of 
kite more unjustly than in either of former cases, it has 
been generally neglected. It seemed to have the power 
of char^ii^ the temper of its critics. It provoked the 
the amiable Berkeley to a harshness equally unwonted 
and unwarranted;'*'' while it softened the rugged War- 
burton so far as to dispose the fierce yet not altogether 
ungenerous polemic to praise an enemy in the very heat 
of conflictt 

Leibnitz, the most celebrated of continental philoso- 
phers, warmly applauded the Characteristics^ and, (what 
was a more certain proof of admiration) though at an ad- 
vanced age, criticised that work minutely.J Lc Clerc, 
who had assisted the studies of the author, contributed to 

*'BmKKUwtB Minute Philosopher^ Dialogue iti.; but especially his TTieory of 
Vuion Vindicated, Lond. 1733, (ooi republished in the quarto edition of bis works) 
where this most excellent man sinks for a moment to the level of a railing po- 
lemic 

t It is remarkable that the most impure passages of Warburton's composition are 
those in which he lets loose his controversial zeal, and that he is a fine writer prin- 
c%>aUy where he writes from generous feeling. * Of all the virtues which were so 
much in this noble writer's heart and in his writings, there was not one be more 
revered than the love of public liberty.— The noble author of the Characteristice 
had many excellent qualities, both as a man and a writer. He was temperate, 
chaste, honest, and a lover of his country. In his writings h* has shown how much 
he has imbibed the deep sense, and how naturally he could copy the gracious 
nanner of Plato.* (Dedication to the Freethinkers, prefixed to the Dimne ItegO' 
Hon,) Warburton, however, soon relapses, but not without excuse ; for he though! 
himfdf vindicating the memory of Locke. 

I(^p«f«, torn. ni. p. 39-5d. 

12 
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spread its reputetba by his Journal, thon the most pppl^ 
ar in Europe. Locke is said to have aided ta bis od%-, 
cation, probably rather by counsel tha» by tuition. ,Th©i 
author had indeed been driven from the regular studies 
of his countiy by the insults with which he was loeded 
at Winchester school, when he was only twelve yeam 
old, , immediately after the death of his grandfather j 
a choice of time which seemed iiot so much to iddic^tc^ 
anger against the faults of a great man, as triumph 
over t lie principles of liberty, which seemed at tljat 
time to have fallen forever. He gave a g^enuine proof 
of respect for freedom of thought, by preveatii^ tbei 
expulsion, from Holland, <rf Bayle, (with whom he dfflfelra 
in every moral, political, and, it may be truly added^ 
religious opinion) when, it must be owned, the right of 
asylum was, in strict justice, forfeited by the secret ser- 
^^ y pip vices which the philosopher had rendered to the ^Beop^y 
of Holland and of Europe. In the small plart of hia 
short life which premature infirmities allowed ,4^mto fetp- 
ply to public affairs, he co-operated zealously with the 
friends of freedom } but, as became a moral philosopheF, 
he supported, even against them, a law to allow thos^ 
who were accused of treason to make their d^f^n^e.bjf 
counsel, although the paa'ties first to benefit from this act 
of imperfect justice were conspirators to iassassinate King 
William, and to re-enslave their country. On that occa- 
sion it is well known with what admirabte q^uickness he 
took advantage of the embarras^jcnent which seized him,, 
when he arose to address the House of Commons* ' If 
I,' said he, 'who rise only to give my opinion on this bill, 
anj so confounded that I cannot say what 1 intended, what 
must the condition of that man be, who, without assist- 
ance, is pleading for his own life ! ' He was the friend of 
Lord Somers ; and the tribute paid to his pei-sonaf char- 
acter by Warburton, who knew many of his coDtempora-* 
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ries aihcl sortie of his friends, may be considered as evi- 
dence of its excellence. 

His fine genius and generous spirit shine through his 
writings 5 but their lustre is often dinined by peculiari- 
ties, and, it must be said, by effectations, which, origina- 
ting h local, temporary, or even personal circumstances, 
are particularly fatal to the permanence of fame. There 
& often a charm in the egotism of an artless writer, or of 
an actor in great scenes. But other laws are imposed qp 
the literary artist. Lord Shaftesbury, instead of hiding 
himself behind his work, stands forward with too fi^ 
quent marks of self-complacency, as a nobleman of pol- 
ished manners, with a mind adorned by the fine arts, and 
instructed by ancient philosophy ; shrinking with a some- 
what effeminate fastidiousness from the clamor and pre- 
judices of the multitude, whom he neither deigns to con- 
cTiatc nor puts forth his strengh to subdue. The enmity 
of the majority of churchmen to the government estab- 
lished at the Revolution, was calculated to fill his mind 
with angry feelings; which overflow too often, if not, 
upon Christianity itself, yet upon representations of it 
closely intertwined with those religious feelings to which, 
in other forms, his own philosophy ascribes surpassing 
worth. His small, and occasional writings, of which the 
main fault is the want of an object or a plan, have many 
passages remarkable for the utmost beauty and harmony 
of language. Had he imbibed the simplicity, as well as 
"copied the expression and cadence of the greater ancients, 
he would have done more justice to his genius; and his 
works, like theire, would have been preserved by that 
quality, without which but a very few writings, of what- 
ever mental power, have long survived their writer^ 
Grace belongs only to natural movements ; and Lord 
Shaftsbury, notwithstanding the frequent beauty of his 
thoughts and language, has rarely attained it He is unfor- 
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tunatelj prone to pleasantry, which is obstinately averse 
from constraint, and which he had no interest in raising to 
be the test of truth* His affectation of liveliness as a man 
of the world tempts him somes times to overstep the in- 
distinct boundaries which separate familiarity from vul- 
garity. Of his two more considerable writings, the Mof^ 
alists^ on which he evidently mosl valued himself, and 
which is spoken of by Leibnitz with enthusiasm, is by no 
means the happiest. Yet perhaps there is scarcely any 
composition incur language more lofty in its moral and re- 
ligious sentiments, and more exquisitely elegant and music- 
al in its diction, than the Platonic representaion of the scale 
of beauty and love, in the speech to Palemon, near the 
close of the first part.* Many passages might be quoted, 
which in some measure justify the enthusiasm of the sep- 
tuagenarian geometer. Yet it is not to be concealed that, 
as a whole, it is heavy and languid. It is a modem an- 
tique. The dialogues of Plato are often very lively rep- 
resentations of conversations which might take place daily 
at a great university, full, like Athens, of rival professors 
and eager disciples, — between men of various character, 
and great fame as well as ability. Socrates runs through 
them all. His great abilities, his still more venerable vir- 
tues, his cruel fate, especially when joined to his very char- 
acteristic peculiarities, — to his grave huinor, to his homely 
sense, to his assumed humility, to the honest sliness with 
which he ensnared the Sophists, and to the intrepidity with 
which he dragged them to justice, gave unity and dra- 
matic interest to these dialogues as a whole. But Lore 
Shaftesbury's dialogue is between fictitious personages^ 
and in a tone at utter variance with English conversa- 
tion. He had great power of thought and command 
over words. But he had no talent for inventing charac- 
ter and bestowing life on it. The Inquiry concerning 

* CharacUriUict^ Treatue ▼. The iforafttto, Part L Met 3. 
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Virtue^ is nearly exempt from the faulty peculiarities of 
the author: the method is perfect, the reasoning just, the 
style precise and clear. The writer has no purpose but 
that of honestly proving his principles; he himself alto- 
gether disappeai's ; and he is intent only on earnestly en- 
forcing what he truly, conscientiously, and reasonably be- 
lieves. Hence the charm of simplicity is revived in this 
production, which is unquestionably entitled to a place in 
the first i-ank of Ei^ish tracts on Moral Philosophy. 

The point in which it becomes especially pertinent to 
the subject of this Dissertation is, that it contains more 
intimations of an original and important nature on the 
Theory of Ethics than perhaps any preceding work of 
^QEiodern times.t It is true that they are often but inti- 
mations, cursoryj aixl appearing almost to be casual; so 
that many of them have escaped the notice of most rea- 
ders, and even writers on these subjects. That the con- 
sequences of some of them are even yet not unfolded, 
must be owned to be a proof that they are inadequate- 
ly stated; and may be regarded as a presumption that 
the author did not closely examine the bearings of 
his own positions. Among the most important of these ■ 
suggestions is, the existence of dispositions in man, by ; 
which he takes pleasure in the wellbeing of others, with- 
out any further view ; a doctrine, however, to all the con-' 
sequences of which he has not been faithful in his other 
writings.^ Another is, that goodness consists in thel 

♦ Bid. Treatise Iv. 

1 1 am not without saepicion that I have'ovcrlooked the claims of Dr Henry 
More, who, notwithstanding some uncouthness of language, seems to have given 
the first intimations of a distinct moral faculty, which he calls * the Boniform 
Faculty;* a phrase against which an outcry would now he raised as German. 
Happiness, according to him, consists in a constant satisfaction, tv tta oyaBotidtl 
T1/5 y^vxvt* {Enchiridion.Ethicumy lib. i. cap. ii. 

t<It is the height of wisdom no doubt to be rightly selfish.' (Ckarac. I. 121.) 
Tfce obscrralion seems to be taken from what Aristotle says of <PiXavria : Tov fi»t 
a^oAov 991 tpiXavTov uvau (Abist, Ethic, ix. a viii.) The chapter is admirable, 
Mid the assertion of Aristotle is very capable of a good sense. 
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\ prevalence of love for the system of which we are a part, 
lover the passJOTis, pointing to our individual welfare; a 
proposition which somewhat confounds^ the motives of 
right acts with their tendency, and seems to favor the 
meltir^ of all particular affections into general benevo- 
lence, because the tendency of these affections is to gen- 
eral good. The next, and certainly the most original, as 
well as important, is, that there are certam affections of 
the mind which, being contemplated by the mind itself 
through what he calls a rejiex sense, become the objects 
of love, or the contrary, according to their nature. So ap- 
proved and loved, they constitute virtue or vierit, as distin- 
guished from mere goodness, of which there are traces in 
animals who do not appear to reflect on the state of their 
own minds, and who seem, therefore, destitute of what he 
elsewhere calls a moral sense. These statements are, it 
is true, far too short and vague. He nowhere inquires 
into the origin of the reflex sense. What is a much more 
material defect, he makes no attempt to ascertain in what 
state of mind it consists. We discover only by implica- 
tion, and by the use of the term sense, that he searches 
for the fountain of moral sentiments, not in mere reason, 
where Cudworth and Clarke had vainly sought for it, but 
in the heart, whence the main branch of them assuredly 
flows. It sh(>uld never be forgotten, that we owe to these 
hints the reception, into ethical theory, of a moral sense ; 
which, whatever may be thought of its origin, or in what- 

• ever words it may be described, must always retain its 
place in such theoiy as a main principle of our moral nature. 

, His demonstration of the utility of virtue to the indi- 
vidual, far surpasses all attempts of the same nature ; be- 

' ing founded, not on a calculation of outward advantages or 
inconveniences, alike uncertain, precarious, and degrading, 
but on the unshaken foundation of the delight, which is ^ 
the very essence of social afi*ection and virtuous sentiment; 
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on the drea^ul agony inflicted by all malevolent passions, 
upon every soul that harbors the hellish inmates; on the 
all important truth, that to love is to be happy, and to 
hate is to be miserable, — that affection is its own reward, 
and ill-will its own punishment ; or, as it has been more 
simply and more affectingly, as well as with more sacred 
authority, taught, that to give is more blessed than to 
receive, and that to love one another is the sum of all hu- 
man virtue. 

The relation of religion to morality, as far as it can be 
discovered by human reason, was never more justly or 
more beautifully stated.* If he represented the mere 
hope of reward, and dread of punishment as selfish, and 
therefore inferior motives to virtue and piety, he dis- 
tinctly owns their efficacy in reclaiming from vice, in 
rousing from lethargy, and in guarding a feeble peni- 
tence : in all which he coincides with illustrious and zeal- 
bus Christian writers. * If by the hope of reward be 
Understood the love and desire of virtuous enjoyment, or 
of the very practice and exercise of virtue in another 
life; an expectation or hope of this kind ^ is so far from 
being derogatory from virtue, that it is an evidence of 
our lovii^ it the more sincerely and for its own sakej^\ 

* CharacterieticB, Inquiry concerning Virtue. 

fibid. 

So Jeremy Taylor : * He that has grown in grace pursues virtue purely and 
simply for its own interest. When persons come to that height of grace, and 1ot# 
€rod for himself, that is but heaven in another sense.' {Sermon on Growth in 
Grace.) So before him the^ once celebrated Mr John Smith of Cambridge : * The 
happiness which good men shall partake is not distinct from their godlike nature. 
Happiness and holiness are but two several notions of one thing. Hell is rather 
a nature than a place, and heaven cannot be so well defined by any thing without 
us, as by something within us.' {Select DiscourseSt 2d edit. Cambridge, 1673 ) ' 

In accordance with these old authorities is the recent language of a most ingen- 
ious as weU as benevolent and pious writer. ' The holiness of heaven is still more 
attractive to the Christian than its happiness. The desire of doing that which £» 
Hgfaf for its own sake is a part of his desire after heaven.' ( UnconditionaXfree' 
ness of the Gospel^ by T. Easkinb Esq. p. 32, 33. Edinb. 1828.) 

See also the Appendix to Ward's Life qf Henry More^ 247-271. This accouai 
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PENELON* ^BOSSUET.f 

As the last question, though strictly speakir^ tIieoIo< 
gical, is yet in truth dependent on the more general 
question, which relates to the reality of disinterested af- 
fections in human nature, it seems not foreign from the 
present purpose to give a short account of a dispute on 
the subject in France, between two of the most eminent 
persons of their time; namely, the controversy between 
Fenelon and Bossuet, concerning the possibihty of men 
being influenced by the pure and disinterested love of God* 
Never were two great men more unlike. Fenelon in his 
writings exhibits more of the qualities which predispose tp 
religious feelings, than any other equally conspicuous per- 
son; — a mind so pure as steadily to contemplate supreme 
excellence ; a heart capable of being touched and affected 
by the contemplation : a gentle and modest spirit, not ela- 
ted by the privilege, but seeing its own want of w^rth as it 
came nearer to such brightness, and disposed to treat with 
compassionate forbearance those errors in others, of 
which it felt a humbling consciousness, Bossuet wa3 
rather a greater minister in the ecclesiastical com- 
monwealth; employing knowledge, eloquence, argu- 
ment, the energy of his character, the influence, and ev- 
en the authority of his station, to vanquish opponents 
to extirpate revolters, and, sometimes with a patrician 
firmness, to withstand the dictatorial encroachment of the 

of that ingenious and amiable philosopher (Lond. 1710) contains an interesting 
view of his opinions, and nmnj beautiful passages of his writings, but unibrta- 
nately very few particulars of the man. His letters on Dinntcrested Piety (sm 
the Appendix to Mr Ward's work,) his boundless charity, his zoal for the utmost 
toleration, and his hope of general improvement from ' a pacific and perspicacious 
posterity, place him high in the small number of true philosophers who, in their 
estimate of men, value dispositions, opinions, ax.^ in their search for good, mors 
often look forward than backward. 

♦ Born in 1651 ; died in 1715. 

^Born in 1627; died in 1704. 
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Raman Pontiff on the spiritiial aristocracy of France. 
Fenelon had been appointed tutor to the Duke of Bur- 
gundy. He had all the qualities which fit a man to be 
the preceptor of a prince^ and which most disable him 
to get or to keep the office. Even birth, and urbanity, 
and accomplishment, and vivacity, were an insufficient 
atonement for his genius and virtue. Louis XIV. dis- 
trusted so fine a spirit, and appears to have early sus- 
pected, that a fancy moved by such benevolence might 
imagine examples for his grandson which the world would 
consider as a satire on his own reign. Madame de 
Maintenon, indeed , favored him ; but he was generally 
believed to have forfeited her good graces by discourag- 
ing her projects for at least a nearer approach to a seat 
on the throne. He offended her by obeying her com- 
mands, in laying before her an account of her faults, and' 
some of those of her royal husband, which was probably 
the more painfully felt for its mildness, justice, and refined 
observation.* An opportunity for driving such an intru- 
der from a court presented itself somewhat strangely, in 
the form of a subtile controversy on one of the most 
abstruse questions of metaphysical theolc^. Molinos, a 
Spanish priest, reviving and perhaps exaggerating the 
maxims of the ancient mystics, had recently taught, that 
Christian perfection consisted in the pure love of God, 
without hope of reward or fear of punishment* This 
offence he expiated by seven years imprisonment in the 
dungeons of the Roman Inquisition. His opinions were 
embraced by Madame Guyon, a pious French lady of 
strong feeling and active imagination, who appears to have 
expressed them in a hyperbolical language, not infrequent 
in devotional exercises, especially in those of otherwise 
amiable persons of her sex and character. In the fervor 
of her zeal, she disregarded the usages of the world and 

*Baus8KT, BitUmt de FtnOott^ 1. 252. 
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the decorums imposed on females. She left her famiFf 
took a part in public conferences, and assumed an indepen* 
dence scarcely reconcilable with the more ordinary and 
more pleasing virtues of women. Her pious eflfusioiB 
were examined with the rigor which might be exer- 
cised on theological propositions. She was falsely charged 
by Harley, the dissolute archbishop of Paris, with personal 
licentiousness* For these crimes she was dragged from 
convent to convent, imprfsoned for years in the Bastile, 
and, as an act of mercy, confmed during the latter years 
of her life to a provincial town, as a prison at large. A 
piety thus pure and disinterested could not fail to please 
Fenelon* He published a work in justification of Mad* 
ame Guyon's character, and in explanation of the degree 
in which he agreed with her. Bossuet, the oracle and 
champion of the church, took up arms against him. It 
would be painful to suppose that a man of so great pow* 
ers was actuated by mean jealousy, and it is needless* 
The union of zeal for opinion with the pride of authority, 
is apt to give sternness to the administration of controver- 
sial bishops ; to say nothing of the/ haughty and inflexi- 
ble character of Bossuet himself. He could not brook 
the independence of him who was hitherto so docile a 
scholar and so gentle a friend.. He was jealous of nov- 
elties, and dreaded a fervor of piety likely to be un- 
gaverna.ble, and perhaps to ex^cite movements of which 
BO man could foresee the issue. It must be allowed that 
he had reason to be displeased with the indiscretion and 
turbulence of the innovators, and might apprehend that, 
in preaching i^otives ta virtue and religion which he 
thought unattainable, the coarser but surer foundations 
of comjuor^ moi'ality might be loosened. A controversy 
ensued^ Vk which he emplcyed the utmost violence of 
polemical or factious contest. Fenelon replied with 
brilliant success, and submitted his book to the judgment 
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of Rome. After a long examination, the commission of 
ten Cardinals appointed to examine it were equally divid- 
ed, and he seemed in consequence about to be acquitted. 
But Bossuet had in the mean time easily gained Louis XIV. 
Madame de Maintenon betrayed Fenelon's confidential 
correspondence ; and he w^s banished to his diocese, and 
deprived of his pensions and official apartments in the pal- 
ace. Louis XIV. regarded the slightest differences from 
the authorities of the French church as rebellion against 
himself. Though endowed with, much natural good sense, 
he was too grossly ignorant to be made to comprehend 
one of the terms of the question in dispute. He did not, 
however, scruple to urge the Pope to the condemnation 
df Fenelon. Innocent XII. (Pignatelli) an aged and pacif- 
ic pontiff, was desirous of avoiding such harsh measures. 
He said that * the archbishop of Cambray might have 
erred from excess in the love of God, but the bishop of 
Meaux had sinned by a defect of the love of his neigh- 
bor.' * But he was compelled to condemn a series of 
propositions, of which the first was, * there is an habitual 
state of love to God, which is pure from every motive of 
personal interest, and in which neither the fear of punish- 
ment nor the hope of reward has any part.'t Fenelon 
read the bull which condemned him in his own cathedral, 
and professed as humble a submission as the lowest of his 
flock* In some of the writings of his advanced years, 
which have been recently published, we obseiTe with re- 
gret that, when wearied out by his exile, ambitious to re- 
gain a place at court through the Jesuits, or prejudiced 
against the Calvinising doctrines of the Jansenists, the 
strongest anti-papal party amongst Catholics, or some- 
what detached from a cause of which his great antag- 
onist liad been the victorious leader, he made concessions 

* Bausset, Hutoire de Fenelon^ II. 220, note. 

t (Euvret de Bossukt, VIII. 308. Liege, 1767. 8vo. 
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to the absolute monarchy of Rome, which did not become 
a luminary of the Galiican church.* 

Bossuet, in his writings on this occasion, besides tradition 
and authorities, relied mainly on the supposed principle of 
philosophy, that man must desire his own happiness, and 
cannot desire anything else, otherwise than as a means to- 
wards it ; which renders the controversy an incident in 
the history of ethics. It is immediately connected with 
the preceding part of this Dissertation, by the almost liter- 
al coincidence between Bossuet's foremost objection to the 
dismterested piety contended for by Fenelon, and the fun- 
damental position of a very ingenious and once noted di- 
vine of the fii^lish church, in his attack on the disinterest- 
ed affections, believed by Shaftesbury to be a part of hu- 
man naturcf 

\ . :^ ; LEIBNITZ.J 

There is a singular contrast between the form of 
Leibnitz's writings and the character of his mind. The 
latter was systematical, even to excess. It was the vice 
of his prodigious ' intellect, on every subject of science 
where it was not bound by geometrical chains, to confine 

♦ De Swmmi Pontificis^ Auctoritate Dissertatio : (Euvres de Fenelon, tome II. 
Vereailks, 1820. 

t * H«c est natura voluntatis humanss, ut et bcatitudinem, et ea quorum neces* 
saria coimexio cum beatitudine clare intelligitur, necessario appetat .... Nullus 
est actus ad quern revcra non impellimur motivo beatitudinis, explicite vel implic- 
ite ; * meaning" by the latter that it may be concealed from ourselves, as he says, 
Jbrashort time by a nearer object. {(Euvres de Bossuet, yill. 80.) *Tbe only 
motive by which individuals can be induced to the practice of virtue, must be the 
feeling' or the prospect of private happiness.' (Brown's Essat/son the Characteris- 
tics^ p. 159. Lond. 1752.) It must, however, be owned, that the selfishness of the 
Warburtonian is more rigid ; making- no provision for the object of one's own hap- 
piness slipping out of view for a moment. It is due to the very ingenious author 
of this forgolten^book to add, that it is full of praise of his adversary, which 
though just, was in the answer generous; and that it contains an assertion of the 
unbounded right of public discussion, unusual even at the tolerant period of its 
appearance. 

t Born iA 1646 ; died in 1716. 
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bis view to those most general prindples, so well called* ^ 
by Bacon * merely notional;' which render it, indeed^ 
easy to build a system, but, only because they may be alike 
adapted to every state of appearances, and become there- 
by really inapplicable to any. Though his genius was 
thus naturally turned to system, his writings were, gener- 
ally, occasional and miscellaneous* The fragments of his 
doctrines are scattered in Reviews ; or over a voluminous 
Literary Correspondence ; or in the Prefaces and^ Intro- 
ductions to those compilations to which this great philos- 
pher was obliged by his situation to descend. This de- 
fective and disorderly mode of publication arose partly 
from the jars between business and study, inevitable in bis 
course of life ; but probably yet more from the nature of 
his system, which, while it widely deviates from the most 
general principles of former philosophers, is ready to em- 
brace their particular doctrines under its own generalities, 
and thus to reconcile them to each other, as well as to 
accommodate itself to popular or established opinions, 
and compromise with them, according to his favorite and . 
oft-repeated maxim, * that most received doctrines ar& car : 
pahle of a good sense ; ' * by which last words our philos- 
opher meant a sense reconcilable with his own principles. 
Partial and occasional exhibitions of these principles suited 
better thgg constant negotiation with opinions, establish- 
ments, and prejudice 3, to which extreme generalities are 
well adapted, than a full and methodical statement of the 
whole at once. It is the lot of every philosopher who * 
attempts to make his principles extremely flexible, that 
they become like those tools which bend so easily as to 
penetrate nothing. Yet his manner of publication per- 

♦ Nouveaux Essais aur V Entendement ffumain^ liv. i. chap. ii. p. 57. Theso 
Elseays, which form the greater part of the publication entitled CEuvrea PhUoBO- 
phiqueSf edited by Raspe, Avast, et Leipz. 1765, are not included in Duten's edition 
of Leibuitz'8 works. 
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haps led him to those wide intuitions, as compreheiBiro 
as those of Bacon, of which he expressed the result as 
briefly and pithily as Hobbes. The fragment which con- 
tains his ethical principles is the preface to a collection of 
documents illustrative of international law, published at 
Hannover in 1693;* to which he often referred as his 
standard afterwards, especially when he speaks of Lord 
Shaftesbury, or of the controversy between the two great 
theologians of France. * Right,' says he, * isr moral 
power; obligation moral necessity. By mora/, I under- 
stand what with a good man prevails as much as if it 
were physical. A good man is he who loves all men as 
far as reason allows. Justice is the benevolence of a 
wise man. To love is to be phased with the happiness of 
another ; or^ in other words^ to convert the happiness of 
(mother into part of one's own. Hence is explained the 
possibility of a disinterested love. When we are pleased 
with the happiness of any being, his happiness becomes 
one of our enjoyments. Wisdom is the science of hap 
piness.'t 

REMARKS. 

It is apparent from the above passage, that Leibnitz 
had touched the truth on the subject of disinterested af- 
fection; and that he was more near clinging to it than 
any modern philosopher, except Lord Shaftesbury. It is 
evident, however from the latter part of it, that, like 
Shaftesbury, he shrunk from his own just conception; 
under the influence of that most ancient and far-spread 
prejudice of the schools, which assumed that such an 
abstraction as Happiness could be the object of love, 
and that the desire of so faint, distant, and refined an 
object, was the first principle of all moral nature, of 

♦ Codex Juris Gentium Diplomaticus, Hanov. 1695, 
t See Notes and Illustrations, note N. 
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which every other desire was only a modification or a* 
fruit. Both he and Shaftesbury, however, when they 
relapsed into the selfish system, embraced it in its most 
refined form ; considering the benevolent affections as 
valuable parts of our own happiness, not in consequence 
of any of their effects or extrinsic advantages, but of that 
intrinsic del ightfulness which was inherent in their very 
essence. But Leibnitz considered this refined pleasure 
as the object in the view of the benevolent man ; an ab- 
surdity, or rather a contradiction, which, at least in the 
Inquiry concerning Virtue^ Shaftesbury avoids. It 
will be seen from Leibnitz's limitation, taken together 
with his definition of Wisdom, that he regaixled the dis-- 
tinction of the moral sentiments from the social affections, 
and the just subordination of the latter, as entirely 
founded on the tendency of general happiness to in- 
crease that of the agent, not merely as being real^ but 
as being present to the agent's mind when he acts. In 
a subsequent passage he lowers his tone not a little, 
< As for the sacrifice of life, or the endurance of the 
greatest pain for others, these things are rather gener- 
ously enjoined than soKdly demonstrated by philoso- 
phers. For honor, glory, and self-congratulation, to 
which they appeal under the name of virtue, are indeed 
mental pleasures, and of a high degree, but not to all^ 
nor outweighing every bitterness of suffering ; since atl 
cannot imagine them with equal vivacity, and that 
power is little possessed by those whom neither educa- 
tion, nor situation, noi* the doctrines of religion or philo- 
sophy, have taught to value mental gratifications.'* 
He concludes very truly, that morality is completed by 
ft belief of moral government. But the Inquiry concern-- 
ing Virtue had reached that conclusion by a better roadL 
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'It entirely escaped his sagacity, as it has that of nearly 
all other moralists, that the coincidence of morality with 
well-understood interest in outward actions, is very far 
from being the most important part of the question ; for 
these actions flow from habitual dispositions, from afiec- 
tions and sensibilities, which determine their nature. 
There may be, and there are many immoral acts, which, 
in the sense in which words are commonly used, are ad- 
vantageous to the actor. But the whole sagacity and in- 
genuity of the world may be safely challenged to point out 
a case in which virtuous dispositions, habits, and feelings^ 
are not conducive in the highest degree to the happiness 
of the individual ; or to maintain that he is not the hap 
piest, whose moral sentiments and affections are such as to 
prevent the possibility of the prospect of advantage through 
unlawful means from presenting itself to his mind. It 
would indeed have been impossible to prove to Regulus that 
it was his interest to return to a death of torture in Africa* 
But what if the proof had been easy ? The most thoroi^h 
conviction on such a point would not have enabled him to 
set this example, if he had not been supported by his own 
integrity and generosity, by love of his country, and re- 
verence for his pledged faith. What could the convictic« 
add to that greatness of soul, and to these glorious attri- 
butes ? With such virtues he could not act otherwise than 
he did. Would a father affectionately interested in a son's 
happiness, of very lukewarm feelings of morality, but of 
good sense enough to weigh gratifications and sufferings 
exactly, be really desirous that his son should have these 
virtues in a less degree than Regulus, merely because 
they might expose him to the fate which Regulus chose ? 
On the coldest calculation he would surely perceive, 
that the high and glowing feelings of such a mind dur- 
ing life, altogether throw into shade a-few hours of 
agony in leaving it. And, if he himself were so unfor- 



tunate that no more generous sentiment arose in hk mind 
toj^silence such calculations, would it not be a reproach to 
his understanding not to discover, that though in one 
case out of millions such a character might lead a Regu^ 
Jus to torture, yet, in the common course of nature, it is 
the source not only of happiness in life, but of quiet and 
honor in death. A case so extreme as that of Regulus 
will not perplex, if we bear in mind that though w^ 
cannot prove the act of heroic virtue tp be conducive to 
the interest of the hero, yet we may perceive at once, 
that nothing is so conducive to his interest as to have ^ 
mind so formed that it could not shrink from it, but 
must rather embrace it with gladness and triumph. 
Men of vigorous health are said sometimes to suffer most 
in a pestilence. No man was ever so absurd as for that 
reason to wish that he were more infirm. The distemper 
might return once in a century. If he were then aliv^, 
he might escape it ; and even if he fell, the balance of 
advantage would be in most cases greatly on the side of 
robust health. In estimating beforehand the value of a 
strong bodily frame, a man of sense would throw the 
small chance of a rare and short evil entirely out of the 
account. So must the coldest and most selfish moral 
calculator, who, if he be sagacious and exact, must pro- 
nounce, that the inconveniences to which a man may 
be sometimes exposed by a pure and sound mind, are no 
reasons for regretting that we do not escape them by 
possessing minds more enfeebled and distempered. Other 
occasions will call our attention, in the sequel, to this iror 
portant part of the subject. But the great name of 
Leibnitz seemed to require that his degrading statement 
should not be cited without warning the reader against iti 
egregious fallacy, 

J4 
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This ingenious philosopher and beautiful writer is 
the only celebrated Cartesian who has professedly handled 
the Theory of Morals.f His theory has in some points 
of view a conform'y to the doctr'ne of Clarke ; while in 
others it has g\ en occasion to h;s Ei^glish follower 
Norris J to say, that if the Quikcrs understood their own 
opinion of the illumination of all men, they would explain 
it on the principles of Malebranche. * There iV says he, 
* one parent virtue, the universal virtue, the virtue which 
renders us just and perfect, the virtue which will one day 
rerder us happy. It is the only virtue. It is the love of 
the universal order, as it eternally existed in the Divine 
reason, where every created reason contemplates it. Thfs 
order fs comrposed of practical as well as speculative truth. 
Reason perceives the moral superiority of one befng over 
another, as immediatery as the cquafit^^ of the radii of the 
same circle. The relative perfection of beings is that 
part of the immovable order to which men must conform 
their minds and their conduct. The love of order is the 
whole of virtue, and conformity to order constitutes the 
morality of actions.' It is not difficult to discover, that 
in spite of the singular skill employed in weaving this web, 
it answers no other purpose than that of hiding the whole 
difficulty. The love of universal order, says Malebranche, 
requires that we should value an animal more than a 
stone, because it is more valuable ; and love God infinitely 
more than man, because he is infinitely better. But with- 
out presupposing the reality of moral distinctions, and the 

♦ B6m itt 1638 ; died in 1715. 
t TVaiti de Morale. Rotterdam, 1684. 

X Author of the Theory qftke Ideal Worlds who well copied, though he did nofc 
•qual, the clearness and choice of expression which belonged to his master. 
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power of moral feelings^ the two points to be prorecl, how 
can either of these propositions be evident, or even intel- 
ligible ? To saj that a love of the eternal order will 
produce the love and practice of every virtue, is an asseiv 
tion untenable unless we take morality for granted, and 
useless if we do. 

In his work on Morals, all the incidental and secon- 
daiy remarks are equally well considered and well ex- 
pressed. The manner in which he applied his princi- 
ple to the particulars of human duty, is excellent. He , 
is perhaps the first philosopher who has precisely laid I 
down and rigidly adhered to the great principle, that vir- ' 
tue consi&ts in pure intentions and dispositions of mind : 
without which, actions, however conformable to rules, are 
not truly moral; a truth of the highest importance, which, 
in the theological form, may be said to have been the 
main principle of the first Protestant Reformers. The 
ground of piety, according to him, is the conformity of 
the attributes of God to those moral qualities which we 
irresistibly love and revere.* * Sovereign princes,' says 
he^ * have no right to use their authority without reason. 
Even God has no such miserable right.'t His distinction 
between a religious society and an established church, and 
his assertion of the right of the temporal power alone to 
employ coercion, are worthy of notice, as instances in 
which a Catholic, at once philosophical and orthodox, 
could thus speak, not only of the nature of God, but of 
the rights of the church. 

♦ *n faut aimer I'Etre infiniment parfa?t, et non pas un fantdme epouvantable, 
un Dieu injuste, absolu, pnissant, mais sans bonte et sans sagesse. S'il y avoit an 
tel Die«i, le vrai Dieu nous d^fendroit de Vadorer et de raimer. H 7 a peut-^re 
plus de danger d'offenser Dieu lorsqu'on lui donne une forme si horrible, que de 
m^riser ce fant6me.» (TraU6 de MoralCf chap, viii.) 

t Ibid. chap. zxiL 
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JONATHAN EDWARDS.*' 

This remarkable man, the metaphysician of America, 
Was formed among the Calvinists of New England, when 
their stem doctrine retained its rigorous authority.f His 
power of subtile argument, perhaps unmatched, certainly 
unsurpassed among men, was joined, as in some of the an- 
cient Mystics, with a character which raised his piety to 
fervor. He embraced their doctrine, probably without 
knowing it to be theirs. * True reh'gion,' says he, * in a 
great measure consists in holy affections. A love of di- 
vine things, for the beauty and sweetness of their moral 
excellency, is the spring of all holy affections.'^ Had he 
suffered this noble principle to take the right road to all 
its fair consequences, he would have entirely concurred 
with Plato, with Shaftesbury, and Malebranche, in devo- 
tion to * the first good, first perfect, and first fair.' But 
he thought it necessary afterwards to limit his doctrine to 
his own persuasion, by denying that such moral excellence 
could be discovered in divine things by those Christians 
who did not take the same view with him of their re- 
ligion. All others, and some who hold his doctrines with 
a more enlarged spirit, may adopt his principle without 
any limitation. His ethical theory is contained in his £)iV 
sertation on the JYature of True Virtue ; and in another, on 
God}s Chief End in the Creation^ published in London 
thirty years after his death. True virtue, according to 
him, consists in benevolence, or love to being * in general, 
which he afterwards limits to ' intelligent being,' though 
sentient would have involved a more reasonable limitation* 
This good-will is felt towards a particular being, first in 

* Born in 1703, at Windsor in Connecticut, died in 1758, at Princeton in New 
Jersey. 

t Notes «uid illustrationa, note O. 

t Edwaads on ReligiouM Afection^, p. 4, 187. Lend. 1796» 
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proportion to his degree of existence (for, says he « that 
which is great has more existence, and is farther from 
nothing, than that which is little ;') and secondly, in pro^ 
portion to the degree in which that particular being feels 6e- 
nevdence to others. Thus God, having infinitly more exist- 
ence and benevolence than man, ought to be infinitely 
more loved ; and for the same reason, God must love him- 
self infinitely more than he does all other beings.* He 
can act only from regard to himself, and his end in cre- 
ation can only be to manifest his whole nature, which is 
called acting for his own glory. 

As far as Edwards confines himself to created being, 
and while his theory is perfectly intelligible, it coincides 
with that of universal benevcJence, hereafter to be con- 
sidered. The term being is a mere incumbrance, which 
serves indeed to give it a mysterious outside, but brings 
with it from the schools nothing except their obscurity. 
He was betrayed into it by the cloak which it threw 
over his really unmeaning assertion or assumption, that 
there are degrees of existence ; without which that part 
of his system which relates to the Deity would have ap* 
peared to be as baseless as it really is. When we try 
such a phrase by appling it to matters within the sphere 
of our experience, we see that it means nothing but dc- 
grees of certain faculties and powers. But the very ap- 
plication of the term being to all things, shows that the 
least perfect has as much being as the most perfect ; or 
rather that there can be no difference, so far as that 
word is concerned, between two things to which it is 
alike applicaUe. The justness of the compound propor- 

* The coincidence of Malebranche with this part of Edwards, is remarkable. 
Speaking- of the Supreme Being, he (Bays, Ils'aimeinvinciblemarUJ He adds an* 
other more startling Expression, * Ccrtainement Dieu ne peut agir que pour lui- 
m^me; il n'a point d'autre motif que son amour propre.*. {T^aiU de Morale, 
chap. xvii. 
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tion 6n which human virtue is made to depend, is capable 
of being tried by an easy test. If we suppose the great- 
est of evil spirits to have a hundred times the bad pas* 
sions of Marcus Aurelius, and at the same time a hun- 
dred times his faculties, or, in Edward's language, a 
hundred times his quantity of being, it follows from this 
moral theory, that we ought to esteem and love the devil 
exactly in the same degree as we esteem and love Marcus 
Aurelius. 

The chief circumstance which justifies so much being 
said on the last two writers, is their concurrence in a point 
^tu-«-^<^ t o w i M-d e which Ethical Philosophy had been slowly ap- 
proaching, from the time of the controversies raised up 
by Hobbes, They both indicate the increase of this 
tendency, by introducing an element into their theory, 
foreign from those cold Systems of ethical abstraction, 
with which they continued in other respects to have 
: much in common. Malebranche makes virtue consist in 
jA^he love of order, Edwards in the love of being. In this 

(language we perceive a step beyond the representation 
of Clarke, which made it a conformity to the relations of 
things ; but a step which cannot be made without passing 
into a new province; — without confessing, by the use of 
the word' /ot?e, that not only perception and reason, but 
i emotion and sentiment, are among the fundamental princi- 
; pies of morals. They still, however, were so wedded 
to scholastic prejudice, as to choose two of the most aeri- 
al abstractions which can be introduced into argument, — 
being and order, — to be the objects of those strong active 
feelings which were to govern the human mind. 



BUFFIER.* 

The same strange disposition to fix on abstractions as 

•Bom in 1661 ; died in 1737. 
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the objects of our primitiye feelings, and the end sought 
by our warmest desires, manifests itself in the ingenious 
writer with whom this part of the Dissertation closes, 
under a form of less dignity than that which it assumes 
in the hands of Malebrr.nche and Clarke. Buffier, the 
only Jesuit whose name has a place in the history of Ab- 
stract Philosophy, has no peculiar opinions which would 
have required any mention of him as a moralist, were it 
not for the just reputation of his treatise on First Truths^ 
with which Dr Reid so remarkably, though unaware of 
its existence, coincides, even in the misapplication of so 
practical a term as common sense to denote the faculty 
which recognises the truth of first principles. His philo- 
sophical writings* are remarkable for that perfect clear- 
ness of expression which, since the great examples of 
Descartes and Pascal, has been so generally diffused as to 
have become one of the enviable peculiarities of French 
philosophical style, and almost of the French language. 
His ethical doctrine is that most commonly received among 
philosophers, from Aristotle to Paley and Bentham; * I de- 
sire to be happy ; but as I live with other men, 1 cannot 
be happy without consulting their happiness;' a propose 
tion perfectly true indeed, but far too narrow, as inferring, 
that in the most benevolent acts a man must pursue only 
his own interest, from the fact that the practice of be- 
nevolence does increase his happiness, and that because a 
vh'tuous mind is likely to be the happiest, our observation 
of that property of virtue is the cause of our love and 
reverence for it. 

♦ CouT9 de Sciences, Paris,, lte2> folio* ' 
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SECTION VI. 

Foundations of a more just Theory of Ethics, 

BUTLER HUTCHESON BERKELEY HUME SMITH PRICE- 
HARTLEY TUCKER PALEY BENTHAM STEWART- 
BROWN. 

From the beginning of ethical controversy to the eigh- 
teenth century, it thus appears, that the care of the in- 
dividual for himself, and his regard for the things which 
preserve self, were thought to form the first, and, in the 
opinion of most, the earliest of all the principles which 
prompt men and other animals to activity; that nearly all 
philosophers regarded the appetites and desires, which 
look only to self-gratification, as modifications of this pri- 
mary principle of self-love; and that a very numerous 
body considered even the social affections themselves as 
nothing more than the produce of a more latent and sub- 
tile operation of the desire of interest, and of the pursuit 
of pleasure. It is true they often spoke otherwise ; but 
it was rather from the looseness and fluctuation of their 
language, than from distrust in their doctrine. It is true, 
also, that perhaps all represented the gratifications of vir- 
tue as more unmingled, more secure, more frequent, and 
more lasting, than other pleasures ; without which they 
could neither have retained a hold on the assent of mar>- 
kind, nor reconciled the principles of their systems with 
the testimony of their hearts. We have seen how some 
began to be roused from a lazy acquiescence in this an- 
cient hypothesis, by the monstrous consequences which 
Hobbes had legitimately deduced from it A few, of 
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pure minds and great intellect, labored to render morality 
disinterested, by tracing it to reason as its source ; without 
considering that reason, elevated indeed far above interest, 
is also separated by an impassable gulf, from feeling, affec- 
tion, and passion. At length it was perceived by more 
than one, that through whatever length of reasoning the 
mind may pass in its advances towards action, there is 
placed at the end of any avenue through which it can ad- 
vance, some principle wholly unlike mere reason, — some 
emotion or sentiment which must be touched, before the 
springs of will and action can be set in motion. Had Lord 
Shaftesbury steadily adhered to his own principles — had 
Leibnitz not recoiled from his statement— the truth might 
have been regarded as promulged, though not unfolded. 
The writings of both prove, at least to us, enlightened as 
we are by what folloAved, that they were skilful in sound- 
ing, and that their lead had touched the bottom. But it 
was reserved for another moral philosopher to determine 
this hitherto unfathomed depth.* 

BUTLER-f 

Butler, who was the son of a Presbyterian trader, 

♦ The doctrine of the Stoics ia thus put by Cicero into the mouth of Gato: 
* Placet his, inquit quorum ratio mibi probatur, simul atque natum sit animal, 
(hinc enim est ordidenum) Ipsum sibi conciliari et commendari ad se conservan- 
dum, et ad suum statum, et ad ea qua> conaervantia sant ejus status diligenda; alt^ 
enari autem ab interitu, iisque rebus quae interitum videantur afferre. Id itaesse 
sic probant, quod, antequam voluptas aut dolor attig-erit, salutaria appetant parvi^ 
aspernenturque contraria. Quod non fieret, nisi statura suum diligerent, interi- 
tum timerent. IHeri autem non posset ut appeterent aliquidy nisi senaum haherent 
suiy eoque se et sua diligerent. Ex quo intelligi debet, psiNciPfUM ductum 
KSSB A SE DiLiGENDi*' Dc Finihus^ lib. iii. cap. v.) We are told that diligendo 
is the reading of an ancient MS. Perhaps the omission of * a» would be the easi- 
est and most reasonable emendation. 

The above passage is perhaps the fullest and plainest statement of the doctrines 
prevalent till the time of Butler. 

t Born in 1692 ; died in 1732. 

15 
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early gave such promise, as ta induce bis father to fit 
him, by proper education, for being a minister of that 
persuasion. He was educated at one of their seminaries 
under Mr Jones of Gloucester, where Seeker, after- 
wards archbishop of Canterbury, was his fellow-student. 
Though many of the dissenters had then begun to re- 
linquish Calvinism, the uniform effect of that doctrine, in 
disposing its adherents to metaphysical speculation, long 
survived the opinions which caused it, and cannot be 
doubted to have influenced the mind of Butler. When a 
student at the academy of Gloucester, he wrote private 
letters to Dr Clarke on his celebrated Demonstration^ sug-^ 
gesting objections that were really insuperable, and which 
are marked by an acuteness which neither himself nor any 
other ever surpassed. Clarke, whose heart was as well 
schooled as his head, published the letters, with his own 
answers, in the next edition of his work \ and, by lus good 
offices with his friend and follower. Sir Joseph Jekyll, ob- 
tained for the young philosopher an early opportunity of 
making his abilities and opinions known, by the appoint- 
ment of preacher at the Chapel of the Master of the 
Rolls. He Avas afterwards raised to one of the higtiest 
seats on the Episcopal bench, through the philosophical 
taste of Queen Caroline, and her influence over the mind 
of her husband, which continued long after her death. 
*He was wafted,' says Horace Walpole, * to the see of 
Durham, on a cloud of Metaphysics.'* Even in the four- 
teenth year of his widowhood, George H. was desirous 
of inserting the name of the Queen's metaphysical favor- 
ite in the Regency Bill of seventeen hundred and fifty-one. 
His great work on the Analogy of Religion to* 
the course of JVature, though only a commentary 
on the singularly original and pregnant passage of 

• Walpolb's Memoirs. 
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Origen, which is so honestly prefixed to it as a motto, is, 
notwithstanding, the most original and profound work ex- 
tant in any language on the Philosophy of Rehgion. It is 
entirely beyond our present scope. His ethical discus- 
sions are contained in those deep and sometimes dark 
Dissertations which he preached at the Chapel of the 
Rolls, and afterwards published under the name of Ser- 
mons^ while he was yet fresh from the schools, and full of 
that courage with which youth often delights to exercise 
its strength in abstract reasoning, and to push its faculties 
into the recesses of abstruse speculation. But his youth 
was that of a sober and mature mind, early taught by na- 
ture to discern the bounderies of knowledge, and to ab- 
stain from fruitless efforts to reach inaccessible ground. 
In these sermons,* he has taught truths more capable of 
being exactly distinguished from the doctrines of his pre- 
decessors, more satisfactorily established by him, more 
comprehensively applied to particulars, more rationally 
connected with each other, and therefore more worthy of 
thename of discovery, than any with which we are ac- 
quainted ; if we ought not, with some hesitation, to ex- 
cept the first steps of the Grecian philosophers towards a 
Theory of Morals. It is a peculiar hardship, that the ex- 
treme ambiguity of language, an obstacle which it is one cf 
the chief merits of an ethical philosoplier to vanquish, is 
one of the circumstances which prevent men from seeing 
the justice of applying to him so ambitious a term as discov^ 
ery. Butler owed more to Lord Shaftesbury than to all 
other writers besides. He is just and generous towards 
that philosopher ; yet, whoever carefully compares their 
writings, will without difliculty distinguish the two build- 

♦ See Sermons L ii. and iiL On Human Nature; v. On Compassion; viii. 
On Resentment ; ix. On Forgiveness ; xi. and xii. On the Love of our Neigh- 
bor ; and xiii. On tiic Love of God ; together with the excellent Preface, 
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ers, and the larger as well as more regular and labored 
part of the edifice, which is due to Butler. 

Mankind have various principles of action ; some lead- 
ing directly to the private good, some immediately to the 
good of the community. But the private desires are not 
self-love, or any form of it; for self-love is the desire of a 
man's own happiness, whereas the object of an appetite or 
passion is some outward thing. Self-love seeks things as 
means of happiness ; the private appetites seek thii^ 
not as means, but as ends. A man eats from hunger, and 
drinks from thirst ; and though he knows that these acts 
arc necessary to life, that knowledge is not the motive of 
his conduct. No gratification can indeed be imagined with- 
out a private desire. If all the particular desires did not 
exist independently, self-love would have no object to em* 
ploy itself about; for there would be no happiness, which, 
by the very supposition of the opponents, is made up of the 
gratifications of various desires. No pursuit could be seU 
fish or interested, if there were not satisfactions first gained 
by appetites which seek their own outward objects 
without regard to self; which satisfactions compose the 
mass which is called a man's interest. 

In contending, therefore, that the benevolent affeo- 
tions are disinterested, no more is claimed for them than 
must be granted to mere animal appetites and to malevo- 
lent passions. Each of these principles alike seeks its 
own object, for the sake simply of obtaining it. Pleas* 
ure is the result of the attainment, but no separate part 
of the aim of the agent. The desire that another per* 
son may be gratified, seekg that outward object alone, 
according to the general course of human desire* Re- 
sentment is as disinterested as gratitude or pity, but not 
more so. Hunger or thirst may be, as much as the pur- 
est benevolence, at variance with self-love. A regard 
to our own general happiness is not a vice, but in itself 
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an excellent quality. It were well if it prevafled more 
generally oyer cravii^ and short-sighted appetites. 
The weakness of the social affections, and the strength 
of the private desires, properly constitute selfishness; a 
vice utterly at variance with the happiness of him who 
harbors it, and as such condemned by self-love. There 
are as few who attain the greatest satisfaction to thenw 
selves, as who do the greatest good to others. It is ab* 
surd to say with some, that the pleasure of benevolence 
is selfish because it is felt by self. Uunderstandii^ and 
reasoning are acts of self, for no man can think by proxy; 
but no one ever called them selfish* Why ? Evidently 
because tliey do not regard self. Precisely the same 
reason applies to benevolence. Such an argument is a 
gross confusion of self, as it fe a subject of feeling or 
thought, with self considered as the object of either. It 
is no more just to refer the private appetites to self-love 
because they commonly promote happiness, than it would 
be to refer them to self-hatred in those frequent cases 
where their gratification obstructs it. 

But, besides the private or public desires, and besides 
the calm regard to our oAvn general welfare, there is a 
principle in man, in its nature supreme over all others. 
This natural supremacy belongs to the faculty which 
surveys, approves, or disapproves the several affcc* 
tions of our minds and actions of our lives. As self-love is 
4 superior to the private passions, so conscience is superior 
to the whole of man. Passion implies nothing but an ii> 
clination to follow it ; and in that respect passions differ 
only in force. But no notion can be formed of the prin- 
ciple of reflection, or conscience, which dogs not compre- 
hend judgment, direction, superintendency. Authority 
over all other principles of action is a constituent part of 
the idea of conscience, and cannot be separated from it. 
Had it strength as it has right^ it would govern the world. 
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The passions would have their power but according to 
their nature, which is to be subject to conscience* Hence 
we may understand the purpose at which the ancients, 
perhaps confusedly, aimed, when they laid it down, that 
virtue consisted in following nature. It is neither easy, 
nor, for the main object of the moralist, important, to 
render the doctrines of the ancients by modem language. 
If Butler returns to this phrase too often, it was rather 
from the remains of undistinguishii^ reverence for anti- 
quity, than because he could deem its employment impor- 
tant to his own opinions. 

The tie which holds tc^ether Religion and Morality, 
is, in the system of Butler, somewhat different from the 
common representations, but not less close* Conscience, 
or the faculty of approving or disapprovii^, necessarily 
constitutes the bond of union. Setting out from the be- 
lief of Theism, and combining it, as he had entitled him- 
self to do, with the reality of conscience, he could not 
avoid discovering, that the being who possessed the high- 
est moral qualities, is the object of the highest moral 
affections. He contemplates the deity through the moral 
nature of man. In the case of a beii^ who is to be per- 
fectly loved, * goodness must be the simple actuatii^ 
principle within him ; this being the moral quality which 
is the immediate object of love.' * The highest, the 
adequate object of this affection, is perfect goodness ; 
which, therefore, we are to love with all our heart, with 
all our soul, and with all our strength.' * We should 
refer ourselves implicitly to him, and cast ourselves ei>- 
tirely upon him. The whole attention of life should be 
to obey his commands.'* Moral distinctions are thus 
presupposed before a step can be made towards religion : 
virtue leads to piety ; God is to be loved, because good- 

* Sermon ziiL On the love of God 
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ness 19 the object of love ; and it is only after the mind 
rises through human morality to divine perfection, that 
all the virtues and duties are seen to hang from the throne 
of God. 

REMARKS. 

There do not appear to be any errors in the ethical 
principles of Butler. The following remarks are intended 
to point out some defect in his scheme ; and even that at- * 
tempt is made with the unfeigned humility of one who 
rejoices in an opportunity of doing justice to that part of 
the writings of a great philosopher which has not been so 
clearly understood, nor so justly estimated by the general- 
ity, as his other works. 

1. It is a considerable defect, though perhaps unavoid- 
able in a sermon, that he omits all inquiry into the nature 
and origin of the private appetites which iiret appear in 
human nature. It is implied, but it is not expressed in his 
reasonings, that there is a time before the child can be 
called selfish, any more than social, when these appetites 
seem as it were separately to pursue their distinct objects^ 
long antecedent to the state of mind in which all their 
gratifications are regarded as forming the mass called hap- 
piness. It is hence that they are likened to instincts, io 
contradiction to their subsequent distinction, which re- 
quires reason £ind experience.* 

2. Butler shows admirably well, that unless there were 
principles of action independent of self, there could be no 
pleasures and no happiness for self-love to watch over* 
A step farther would have led him to perceive, that self- 
love is altogether a secondary formation; the result oi 
the joint operation of reason and habit upon the primary 
principles. It could not have existed without presup- 

*The very able work ascribed to Mr. HazUti, entitled Eissay on the PrineipUs qf 
Buman Action^ Lcmd. 1805| contain original views on this sulbject. 
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posing original appetites and organic gratifications. Had 
he considered this part of the subject, he would hare 
strei^thened his case by showing that self-love is as truly 
a derived principle, not only as any of the social affections, 
but as any of the most confessedly acquired passions* It 
would appear clear, that as self-love is not divested of its 
self-regarding character by considering it as acquired, so 
the social affections do not lose any part of their disinter- 
ested character, if they be considered as formed from 
simpler elements. Nothing would more tend to root out 
the old prejudice which treats a regard to self as analo- 
gous to a self-evident princij:le, than the proof, that self- 
love is itself formed from certain original elements, and 
that a living being long subsists before its appearance.* 

3. It must be owned that those parts of Butler's dis- 
courses which relate to the social affections are more sat- 
isfactory than those which handle the question concerning 
the moral sentiments* It is not that the real existence of 
the latter is not as well made out as that of the former. 
In both cases he occupies the unassailable ground of an 
appeal to consciousness. All men (even the worst) feel 
that they have a conscience and disinterested affections. 
But he betrays a sense of the greater vagueness of his no- 
tions on this subject. He falters as he approaches it. 
He makes no attempt to determine in what state of mind 
the action of conscience consists. He does not venture 
steadily to denote it by a name. He fluctuates between 
different appellations, and multiplies the metaphors of 
authority and command, without a simple exposition of 
that mental operation which these metaphors should only 
have illustrated. It commands other prmciples. But 
the question recurs, why, or howf 

Some of his own hints, and some fainter intimations of 

* Compare this statement with the Stoical doctrine explained by Cicero ui the 
book de Finibus^ quoted above^ of which it is the direct opposite. 



Shaftesbury, might haye led him to what appears to he 
thei true solution ; which, perhaps from its extreme sim- 
plicitj, has escaped him and his successorg* The truth 
seems to be, that the moral sentiments in their mature j 
state, are a class of fecKngs which have no other object j 
but the mentcd dispositions leading to voluntary action^ j 
€md the voluntartf actions which flow from these dispc" I 
siiions. We are pleased with some dispositions and ac- ' 
tioDs, and displeased with others, in ourselves and ouf 
fellows* We desire to cultivate the dispositions, and to 
perform the actions, which we contemplate with satisfao* 
tion. These objects, like all those of human appethe or 
desire, are sought for their own sake. The peculiarity 
of these desires is, that their gratification requires the use 
of no means* Nothing (upless it be a volition) is Inter- 
posed between the desire and the voluntary act. It is 
impossible, therefore, that these passions should under^ 
any change by transfer from the end to the means, as 
is the case with other practical principles. On tbe other 
hand, as soon as they are fixed on these ^nds, they can- 
not regard any further object. When another passion pre- 
vails over them, the end of the moral faculty is converted 
into a means of gratification. But volitions and actions are 
not themselves the end, or last object in view, of any 
other desire or aversion. Nothing stands between the 
moral sentiments and their object, sj^hcy are, as it were, 
in contact with the will. It is this sort of mental position, 
if the expression may be pardoned, that explains, or seems 
to explain, those characteristic properties which true phi- 
losophers ascribe to them, and which all reflecting men 
feel to belong to them. Being the only desires, aversions^ 
sentiments, or emotions, which regard dispositions and ac- 
tions, they necessarily extend to the whole character and 
conduct* Among motives to action, they alone are justly 
considered as universal They may and do stand betweeo 

16 
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any other practical principle and its object ; whfle it nf 
absolutely impossibFe that another shalf intercept their 
connexion with the will. Be it observed, that though 
many passions prevail over them, no other can act beyond 
k& own appointed and Kmited sphere ; and that the prev- 
alence itself, leaving the natural order undisturbed in any 
other part of the mind, is perceived to be a disorder, when 
seen in another man, and felt to be so by the mind disor- 
dercdy when the disorder subsides. Conscience may for- 
Bid the will to contribute to the gratification of a desire^ 
No desire ever forbids will to obey conscienccr" ^, ^ 

This result of the peculiar relation of conscience to the 
willy justifies those metaphorical expressions which ascribe 
to it authority and the right of universal command. It is 
immutable ; for, by the law which regulates all feelingSy 
it must rest on action^ which is its object, and beyond 
which? it cannot fook j and as^it empFoys no means^ it never 
can be transferred to nearer objects, in the way in which 
he^'who first desfres an object as a means of gratification, 
may come to seek it as his end. Another remarkable pe- 
culiarity is bestowed on the moral feelings by the nature 
el their object. As the objects of all other desires are 
•utwarrfy the satisfaction of them may be frustrated by 
eutward causes. The moral sentiments may always be 
gratified, because voFantary actions and moraf (fispositions 
spring from within.. No external circumstance- effects 
ihem. Hence their independence. As the moral senti- 
ment need* no means, and the dtesire is instantaneously 
followed by the volition, it seem? to be either that 
which first suggests the relation between command^ ^nd 
•bedien§e^ or at least that which affords the simplest 
instance- of it. It is therefore with the most rigorous 
precision that authority and univei-safity are ascribed 
to them. Their only unfortunate property is their 
too frequent weakness ; but it is apparent that it is. 



fr(4ii that circumstance alone that their failure arises. 
Thu« considered, the language of Butler concerning con- 
science, t&at, ^ had it strength as it has r%ht, it would 
govern the world,' which may seem to be only an ^flfusion 
q{ generous feeling, proves to be a just statement of the 
nature and action of the highest of human faculties. 
The union of universality, and immutability, and iodepen* 
^dence, vrath direct action on the will, which distinguishes 
the inoral sense from every other part of oia* practical 
nature, renders it scarcely metaphorical language to ascribe 
to it unbounded sovereignity and awful authority over the 
whole of the world within-; — shows that attributes, weH 
denoted by terms significant of jcommand and control, are, 
in fact, inseparable from it, or rather constitute its very 
essence ;— justifies those ancient moralists wisko represent 
it as alone securing, if not forming the moral liberty of 
Bian ; and finally, when religion rises from its roots in vir- 
tuous feeling, it clothes conscience with the sublime charac- 
ter of representing the divine [xirity and majesty in the 
human souL Its title is not impaii'ed by any number of 
•defeats ; for every defeat necessarily disposes tlia disin- 
terested and dispassionate by-stander to wish that its force 
were strengthened : and though it may be doubted wheth- 
er^ consistently with the present constitution of human 
nature, it could be so invigorated as to be the only mo- 
tive to action, yet every .^uch by-stander rejoices at all ac- 
cessions to its force ; and would own, that man become^ 
.happier, more excellent, more estimable, more venerable, 
in proportion as conscience acquires a power ci banishing 
malevolent passions, of strongly curbing all the private ap- 
petites, of influencing and guiding the beiivolent ajSections 
themselves. 

Let it be carefully considered whether the same ob- 
servations could be made with truth, or with plausibili- 
ty, on any other part or element of the fiatur^ of ntfn> 
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Tbey are entirely independent of the question, whether 
conscience be an inherent or an acquired principle. If 
it bo adherent, that circumstance is, according to the 
common modes of thinking, a sufficient proof of its title 
to veneration* But if provision be made in the con&titW 
tioo and circumstances of all men, for uniformly produh 
cing it, by processes similar to those which produce other 
acquired sentiments, may not our reverence be augmented 
by admiration of that supreme wisdom which, in such 
mental contrivances, yet more brightly than in the lower 
world of matter, accomplishes mighty purposes by instni* 
ments so simple ? Should these speculations be thought 
to have any sdidily by those who are accustomed to such 
subjects, it would be easy to unfold and apply them so 
fully, that they may be thoroughly apprehended by every 
intelligent persont 

4. The most palpable defect of Butler's scheme is, 
that it affords no answer to the question, * What is the dis^ 
tii^uishing quality common to all right actions?' If it 
wore answered, ^ Their criterion is, that they are ap- 
proved and commanded by conscience,' the answerer 
would find that he was involved in a vicious circle ; for 
conscience itself could be no otherwise defined than as 
the faculty which approves and commands right actions. 

There are few circumstances more remarkable than 

the small nuniber of Butler's followers in Ethics 5 and it 

is perhaps still moie observable, that his opinions were 

not so much rejected as overlooked. It is an instance 

of the importance of style. No thinker so great was 

ever so bad a writer. Indeed, the ingenious apologies 

which have been lately attempted for this defect, amount 

to no more than that his power of thought was too much 

for his skill in language. How general must the recep- 

-tion have been of truths so certain and momentous as 

ihfjfie contained in .Butler?& Discourses, — with how much 
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more clearness must they have appeared to his own great 
understanding, if he bad possesed the strength and dis* 
tinctness with which Hobbes enforces odious falsehood, 
or the unspeakable charm of that transparent diction 
which clothed the unfruitful paradoxes of Berkalej ! 

HUTCHESON.* **f , - '^^ 

This ingenious writer began to try his own strength 
l^ priyate Letters, written in his early youth to Dr 
Clarke, the metaphysical patriarch of his time; cm whom 
young philosophers seem to have considered themselves 
as possessing a claim, which he had too much goodness to 
feject. His correspondence with HutchescMi is lo^t ; bu^ 
We may judge of its spirit by his answers to Butler, and 
by one to Mr Henry Home,t afterwards Lord KameSi 
then a young adventurer in the prevalent speculations^ 
Nearly at the same period with Butler's first publication^ 
the writings ofHutcheson began to show coincklences with 
bim, indicative of the tendency of -moral theory to a new 
foiin, to which an impulse had been given by Shaftesbury, 
and which was roused to activity by the adverse system 
of Clarke. Lord Molesworth, the friend of Shaftesbury, 
patronised Hutchcson, and even criticised his manuscript 
Though a Presbyterian, he was befriended by King, arch* 
bishop of Dublin, himself a metaphysician; and be was 
aided by Mr Synge, afterwards a bishop, to whom specu- 
lations somewhat similar to his own had occurred^ 

Butler and Hutcheson coincided in the two important 

^Bora in Ireland in 1694 ; died at Glasgow in 1747. 

t Woodhousblee's Life of Lord KaTnes, Vol. I. Append. No. 3. 

tThe arst edition of Biitler»8 Sermons was published in 1726, in which year also 
appeared the eeeond edition of Hutcheson's Inquiry into Beauty and Ftrtiie. Th* 
Sermons had been preached some years before, though there is no likelihood thai 
the pontents could have reached a young teajcber at Dublin. The place of Hutch* 
esun's birth is not mentioned in any account known to me. Ireland may truly bs 
laid to be * ineurioaa tuorum,* 
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positions, that disinterested affections, and a distinct moral 
faculty, are essential parts of human nature* Hutcheson 
is a chaste and simple writer, who imbibed the opinions, 
without the literary faults of his master, Shaftesbury. He 
had a clearness of expression, and fulness of illustratioD, 
which are wanting in Butler. But he is inferior to both 
these writers in the appearance at least of originality, and 
to Butler especially in that philosophical courage which, 
when it discovers the fountains of truth and falsehood, 
leaves others to follow the streams. He states as stroi^* 
ly as Butler, that ^ the same cause which determines us to 
pursue happmess for ourselves, determines us both to es- 
teem and benevolence on their proper occasions—even 
the very frame of our nature.'* It is vain, as he justly 
observes, for the patrons of a refined selfishness to pretend 
that we pursue the happiness of others for the sake of 
the pleasure which we derive from it ; since it is apparent 
that there could be no such pleasure if there had been no 
previous affection. ^ Had we ik> affection distinct from self«- 
love, nothing could raise a desire of the happiness of others, 
but when viewed as a mean of our own.' t He seems to 
have been the first who entertained just notions of the 
formation of the secondary desires, which had been over- 
looked by Butler. * There must arise, in consequence of 
our original desires, secondary desires of every thing use- 
ful to gratify the primary desire. Thus, as soon as we 
apprehend the use of wealth or power to gratify our 
original desires, we also desire them. From their uni- 
versality as means arises the general prevalence of these 
desires of wealth and power.* :{: Proceeding farther 
in his zeal against the selfish system than Lord Shaftes- 
bury, who seems ultimately to rest the reasonableness 

♦ Inquiry^ p. 15$. 

t Essay on the Passions, p. 17. 
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of benevolence on its subserviency to the h&ppioesis ^ 
the individtial, he represents the moral faculty to be, 
as well as self-toye and benevolence, a calm, general im- 
pulse, which may and does impel a good man to sacrifice 
not only happiness, but even life itself, to virtue* 

As Mr Locke had spoken of an internal sensation, — 
Lord Shaftesbury once or twice of a reflex sense, and 
once of a moral sense, — Hufcheson, who had a steadier, 
if not a clearer view of the nature of conscience than 
Butler, calls it a Moral Sense -, a name which quickly be- 
came popular, and continues to be a part of philosophical 
femguagCr By senm he imderstood a capacity of receivii^ 
ideas, together with pleasures and pains, from a class of 
objects. The term moral was used to describe the par- 
ticular class in question. It implied only that conscience 
was a separate element in our nature, and that it was not 
a state or act of the understamlingr According- to htm, it 
also implied that it was^an original and implanted princi- 
ple ; but every other part of hi» theory might be em- 
braced by those who bold it to be derivative. 

The object of moral approbation, accordir^ to him, is 
general benevolence ; and he carries- this generous error 
so far a» to deny that prudence^ as long as k regards our- 
selves, can be morally approved ; — an assertion contra- 
dicted by every man^s feelings, and to which we owe the 
Dissertation on the Nature of Virtue which Butler annexed 
to his Analogy^ By proving that all virtuous actions pro- 
duce general good, he fancied that he had proved the ne- 
cessity of regarding the general good in every act of vir- 
tue ;— an instance of that confusion of the theory of moral 
^entfmenta with the criterion of moral actions, against 
which the reader was warned at the opening of this Dis- 
sertation, as fatal to Ethical Philosophy. He is charg,eable^ 
like Butler^ with a vicious circle, in describing virtuoua ac4» 



as thoee which are apprpyed by the moral sense while 
he at the same time describes the moral sem^. as th^ 
faculty which perceives and feels the morality of actiops« 
He was the father of speculative philosophy in Scot- 
land, at least in -modern times ; for though in the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century the Scotch are said to have 
been known throughout Europe by their unmeasured p^ 
fiion for dialectical subtilties * and though thk metaphy^ 
ical taste was nourished by the controversies which fol- 
lowed the Reformation, yet it languished, with every other 
intellectual taste ^ and talent, from the Restoration, first 
silenced by civil disorders, and afterwards repressed by an 
excmfJary bat unlettered clergy, till the philosophy of 
Shaftesbury was brought by Hutcheson from Ireltod* 
We are told by the writer of his Life (a fine piece of 
philosophical biography,) that ' he had a remarkable de- 
gree of rational enthusiasm for learning, liberty, religion^ 
virtue, and human happiness ; 't that he taught in public 
with persuasive eloquence ; that his instructive conversa- 
tion was at once lively and modest ; that he united pure 
manners with a kind disposition. What wonder that such 
a man should have spread the %ve of knowledge and 
virtue around him, and should have rekindled in his 
adopted country a fiblish for the sciences which he culti- 

♦ The character given of the Scotch by the famous and unfortunate Servetuo, in 
hla edition of Ptolemy, (1533,) is in many fespcrtg curioutf. * Gallis amicissimi, / 
Anglorumque regi maxime infestL Subita ingfenia, et in uUionem prona, fcroci»* 
.que. In bello fortes, inedise, vigilise, algoris patientissimi, decenti forma sed culta 
ne^ligentiori ; invidi natura csetcrorum mortalium contemptores ostentant plus nu 
fnio nofMitatem suanif et in summa etiam egeatatt auum genua ad regiam ttirpem 
teferunij nec kos bialecticis arqutiis sibi blarbiuntub/ — Subita ingenia i* 
an expression equivalent to the * Prsefervidutn Scotorum ingenium' of Buchanan« 
Churchill almost a^ees in words with Servetus ; 

Whose lineage spring^ 
From great and glorious, though forgotten kings. 
And the strong antipathy of the late King Oeorge III. to what he called ' SeoCcIt 
lietaphysics,' proves the permanency of the last part of the national character. 

tLife by Dr Lvichman, prefixed to Hutchison's Sjfstem qf Moral Ph4lo§ophift 
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vatcd ! To him may also be ascribed that prc«i6ness to 
multiply ultimate and original principles in human nature, 
which characterized the Scottish School till the second 
extinction of a passion for metaphysical speculation in 
Scotland. A careful perusal of the writings of this now 
little studied philosopher will satisfy the well-qualified 
reader, that Dr Adam Smith's ethical speculatious are not 
so unsi^gcsted as they are beautiful. 

BERKCLET. * 

. This great metaphysician was so litde a moralist, that 
^ it requires the attraction of his name to excuse its intro- 
duction here. His Theory of Fi'^z on contains a great dis- 
covery in mental philosophy. His immateriaHsm is chiefly 
valuable as a touchstone of metaphysical sagacity ; show- 
ing those to be altogether without it, who, like Johnson 
and Beattie, believed that his speculations were sceptical, 
that they implied any distrust in the senses, or that they 
had the smallest tendency to disturb reasoning or alter 
conduct. Ancient learning, exact science, polished society, 
modern literature, and the fine arts, contributed to adorn 
and enrich the mind of this accomplished man. All his 
contemporaries agreed with the satirist in ascribing 

To Berkeley every virtue under heaven. 

Adverse factions and hostile wits concurred only in lov- 
ing, admiring, and contributing to advance him. The 
severe sense of Swift endured his visions ; the modest 
Addison endeavored to reconcile Clarke to his ambitious 
speculations. His character converted the satire of Pope 
into fervid praise. Even the discerning, fastidious, and 
turbulent Atterbury said, after an interview with him, 
* So much understanding, so much knowledge, so much 

*Borii near Thomaatown in Ireland, in 1684; died at Oxford in 1753. 
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ivnocence^ and sued humflity^ 1 did not think had been the 
portion of a^ny but angels, till I saw this gentleman.'* 
^Lord Bathurst told me, that the Members of Scriblerius^ 
Club bebg met at his house at dinner, they agreed to 
rally Berkeley who was also his guest, on his scheme at 
Bermudas^ Berkeley, having listened to the many lively 
things they had to say, begged to be heard io his turn, and 
displayed his plan with such an astonishing and animating 

' force of eloquence and enthusiasm, that they were struck 
dumb, and after some pause, rose all up together^ with 
earnestness exclaiming, ' Let us set out with him immedi- 
ately,' t It was when thus beloved and celebrated that 
he couceived,^ at the age of forty-five^ the design of devo» 
ting his life to reclaim and convert the natives of North 
America ; and he employ^ as much influence and soFicit- 
ation as commop men do for their most prized objects, in 
obtaining leave to resign his dignities and revenues, to, quit 
his accomplished and affectionate friends, and to bury him- 
self in what must have seemed an intellectual desert.. 
After four years' residence at Newport in Rhode Island, 
be vvas compelled, by the refusal of Government to fur- 
nish him with funds for his College, to forego bis work of 
heroic or rather godlike benevolence ; though not- with* 

_Dut soiiue consoling forethought of the fbrtwe of the 
country where he had sojourned,. 

Westward the course ofcmpire takes its waj^. 

The first four acta already past, 
A fifth shall close the drama with the day, 

Xl.A^C's 9QBI,£8X OFFSPfilKG 18 ITS j^ A ST. 

Thus disappointed in his ambition of keeping a school 
for savage children, at a safeiry of a hundred pounds 1^ 
the year, he was received, on his return, with opeei 

* DuNCOMBB's Lettert^ 106, 107. 



arms by the philosophical queen, at whose metaphysical 
parties he made one with Sherlock, who, as well as Smal- 
rkige, was his supporter, and with Hoadlej, who, follow- 
ing Clarke, was his antagonist By her inflnence he was 
made bishop of Cloyne* It is one of his highest boasts, 
that though of English extraction, he was a true Irislih- 
m^p, a«d the first eminent Protestant, after the unhappy 
tjontest at the Revolution, who avowed his love for s^l 
his countrymen. He asked, ' Whether their habitations 
and furniture were not more sordid than those of the sav- 
age Americans ? ^ ' Whether a scheme for the welfare 
cf this nation ^hoM not take in the whole inhahiiants ? ^ 
and, * Whether il was o vain attempt^ to project the Jlourish^ 
ing of aur Protestant gentry^ exclusively of the bulk of the 
natives f^ He proceeds to promote the reformation sug- 
gested in this pregnant question by a series of queries, inti- 
tfiating, with the utmost skill and addrees, every i-eason that 
proves the necessity, and the safety, and the wisest mode 
of adopting his suggestion. He contributed, by a truly 
Christian address to the Roman Catholics of his diocese, 
to their perfect quiet during the rebellion of 1745; and 
«oon after published a letter to the clergy of that persua- 
sion, beseeching them to inculcate industry among their 
flocks, for which he received their thanks. He tells them^ 
that it was a saying among the negro slaves, ^ifnegr^ 
were not negro^ Irishman would be ncgro.^ It is difficult to 
read these proofs of benevolence and foresight without 
emotion, at the moment when^I after the lapse of near a 
century, his suggestions have been at length, at the close 
of a struggle of twenty-five years, adopted by the admis- 
sion of the whole Irish nation to the privileges of the 
British Constitution. The patriotism of Berkeley was 

* See his Querist, 358; published in 1735. 
t nnd, 255. 
t April 1839. 
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not, like that of Swift, taiDted bj disappointed amlntion; 
nor was it, like Swift's confined to a colony of English 
Protestants, Perhaps the Querist contains more hints, 
then original, still unapplied in legislation and political 
economy, then are to be found in any equal space. From 
the writings of his advanced years, when he chose a med- 
ical Tract,* to be the vehicle of his philosophical reflec- 
tions, though it cannot be said that he relinquished h» 
early opinions, it is at least apparent that his mind bad 
received a new bent, and habitually turned from I'eason- 
ing, towards contemplation. His immaterialism indeed 
modestly appears, but only to purify and elevate our 
thoughts, and to fix them on Mind, the paramount and 
primeval principle of all things. 'Perhaps,' says he, 
* the truth about innate ideas may be, that there are prop- 
erly no ideas or passive objects in the mind but what are 
derived from sense, but that there are also, besides these, 
her own acts and operations — such are notions ; ' a state- 
ment which seems once more to admit general concept 
tiom^ and which might have served, as well as the par- 
allel passage of Leibnitz, as the basis of the modern phi- 
losophy of Germany. From these compositions of his 
old age, he appears then to have recurred with fondness to 
Plato and the later Platonists ; writei-s from whose mer« 
reasonings an intellect so acute could hardly hope for 
an argumentative satisfaction of all its difficulties, and 
whom he probably rather studied as a means of inuring 
his mind to objects beyond the visible diurnal sphere, 
and of attaching it, through frequent meditation, to that 
perfect and transcendent goodness to which his moral 
feelings always pointed, and which they incessantly 
strove to grasp. His mind, enlarging as it rose, at length 
receives every theist, however imperfect his belief, to a 
communion in its philosophic piety. * Truth,' he beau- 

• Siri9, or Ri^tionM on Tar Water, 
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. ttfidly concludes, * is the cry of all, but the game of a few. 
Certainly, where it is the chief passion, it does not give 
way to yulgar cares, nor is it contented with a little ardor 
in the early time of life ; active perhaps to pursue, but not 
so fit to weigh and revise. He that would make a real 
progress in knowledge, must dedicate his age as well as 
youth, the latter growth as well as first fruits, at the altar 
of Truth.' So did Berkeley, and such were almost his 
latest words. 

His general principles of ethics may be shortly stated 
in his own words : — * As God is a being of infinite good- 
ness^ his end is the good of his creatures. The general 
wellbeing of all men of all nations, of all ages of the world, 
is that which he designs should be procured by the con- 
curring actions of each individual.' Having stated that 
this end can be pursued only in one of two ways — either 
by computing the consequences of each action, or by obey- 
ing rules which generally tend to happiness — and having 
shown the first to be impossible, he rightly infers, * that 
the end to which God requires the concurrence of human 
actions, must be carried on by the observation of certain 
determinate and universal rules or moral precepts, which 
in then* own nature have a necessary tendency to promote 
the wellbeing of mankind, taking in all nations and ages, 
from the beginning to the end of (he world.' * A romance, 
of which a journey to an Utopia, in the centre of Africa, 
forms the chief part, called The jidventures ofSignor Gau- 
■dentio di Lucco, has been commonly ascribed to him ; pro- 
bably on no other ground than its union of pleasing inven- 
tion with benevolence and elegance.t Of the exquisite 
grace and beauty of his diction, no man accustomed to 
English composition can need to be informed. His works 
are, beyond dispute, the^finest models of philosophical stvle 

• Seftnona in Trinity College Chapel^ on Passive Obedience, 1712. 
t Oentleman*s Magazine, January, 1777. 



since Cicefo. Perhaps they surpass those of the orator, 
in the wonderful art by which the fullest light is thrown 
on the most minute and evanescent parts of the most sub- 
tile of human conceptions. Perhaps he also surpassed 
Cicero in the charm of simplicity, a quality eminently 
found' in Irish writers before the end of the eighteenth 
century ; conspicuous in the masculine severity of Swift, 
in the Platonic fancy of Berkeley, in the native tenderness 
and elegance of Goldsmith, and not withholding its attrac- 
tions from Hutcheson and Leland, writers of classical taste, 
though of inferior power. The two Irish philosophers oi 
the eighteenth century may be said to have co-operated 
in calling forth the metaphysical genius of Scotland; for 
though Hutcheson spread the taste, and furnished the 
principles, yet Berkeley undoubtedly produced the scepti- 
cism of Hume, which stimulated the instinctive school to 
activity, and was thought incapable of confutation, other-, 
wise than by their doctrines. --^ 

1>AVID HUME.* 

The Life of Mr Hume, written by himself, is remark-^ 
able above most, if not all writings of that sort, for hitttr^ 
the degree of interest between coldness and egotism which 
becomes a modest man in speaking of his private history. 
Few writers, whose opinions were so obnoxious, have 
more perfectly escaped every personal imputation. Very 
few men of so calm a character have been so warmly be* 
loved. That he approached to the character of a perfect- 
ly good and wise man, is an affectionate exaggeration, for 
which his friend Dr Smith, in the first moments of his 
sorrow, may well be excused.t But such a praise can 
never be earned without passing through either of the 
exti-emes of fortune ; without standing the test of temptar 

* Born at Eclmburg> in 1711 ; died there in 1776. 
t Dr Smiih'0 lietters Co Mr Strahan, annexed to the Lifo of Hume. 
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tioDs, dangers and sacrifices. It may be said with truth, 
that the private character of Mr Hume exhibited all the 
virtues which a man of reputable station, under a mild 
govemment, in the quiet times of a civilized country, has 
often the opportunity to practise* He showed no .want of 
the qualities which fit men for m(H*e severe trials. Though 
others had warmer affections, no man was a kinder rela- 
tion, a more unwearied friend, or more free from mean- 
ness and malice. His character was so simple, that he 
did not even affect modesty ; but neither hk friendships 
nor his deportment were changed by a fame which filled 
all Europe. His good nature, his plain manners, and his 
active kindness, procured him at Paris the enviable name 
o£ the good David^ from a society not so alive to goodness, 
as without reason to place it at the head of the qualities 
of a celebrated man.* His whole character is feithfully 
Jttid touchingly represented in the story of La Roche,t 
where Mr Mackenzie, without concealing Mr Hume's opin- 
ions, brings him into contact with scenes of tender piety, 
and yet preserves the interest inspired by genuine and un- 
alloyed, though moderated, feelir^s and affections. The 
amiable and venerable patriarch of Scottish literature was 
averse from the opinions of the philosopher on whom he 
has composed this best panegyric. He tells us that he 
read the manuscript to Dr Smith, ^ who declared he did not 
find a syllable to object to, but added with his character- 
istic absence of mind, that he was surprised he had never, 
beard of the anecdote before.^ J So lively was the de- 
lineation thus sanctioned by the most natural of all testi- 
monies. Mr Mackenzie indulges his own religious feel- 
ii^ by modestly intimatii^, that Dr Smith's answer 
seemed to justify the last words of the tale,, ^ that there 

* Set NoiM aad Ulustralioiui, note P.. 

t Mirror, Nos.42» 43, 44. 

t MACXBiiiiB't Lff9 qfJohn Bame^ p. 1^» 
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w^re moments when the philosopber recalled to his mkid 
the venerable figure of the good La Roche, and wished 
that he had never doubted.' To those who are strangcirs 
to the seductions of paradox, to the intoxication of fame, 
and to the bewitchment of prohibited opinions, it must be 
unaccountable, that he who revered benevolence, should^ 
without apparent regret, cease to see it on the Throne of 
the Universe. It is a matter of wonder that his habitual 
esteem for every fragment and shadow of moral excel- 
lence should not lead him to envy those who contemplated 
its perfection in that living and paternal character which 
gives it a power over the human heart. 

On the other' hand, if we had no experience oi the 
power of opposite opinions in producing irreconcilable an- 
imosities, we might have hoped that those who retained 
such high privileges would have looked with more com- 
passion than dislike on a virtuous man who had lost them. 

In such cases it is too little remembered, that repug- 
nance to hypocrisy, and impatience of long concealment, 
are the qualities of the best formed minds ; and that, if 
the publication of some doctrines proves often painful and 
mischievous, the habitual suppression of opinion is injuri- 
ous to reason, and very dangerous to sincerity. Practical 
questions thus arise, so difficult and perplexing, that their 
determination generally depends on the boldness or timr 
idity of the individual, — on his tenderness for the feelings 
of the good, or his greater reverence for the free exer- 
cise of reason. The time is not yet come when the no- 
ble maxim of Plato, ' that every soul is unwillingly de- 
prived of truth,' will be practically and heartily applied 
by men to the honest opponents who diflfer from them 
most widely. 

In his twenty-seventh year he published at London 
the Treatise of Human JYature^ the first systematic at- 
tack on all the principles of knowledge, and belief^ and 
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the most formidable, if universal scepticism could ever 
be more than a mere exercise of ingenuity.* This mem- 
orable work was reviewed in a Journal of that time,t in a 
criticism not distinguished by ability, which affects to 
represent the style of a very clear writer as unintelligible 
— sometimes from a purpose to insult, but oftener from 
sheer dulness — which is unaccountably silent respecting 
the consequences of a sceptical system ; and which con- 
cludes with with a prophecy so much at variance with 
the general tone of the article, that it would seem to be 
added by a different hand. ' It bears incontestable marks 
of a great capacity, of a soaring genius, but young, and 
not yet thoroughly practised. Time and use may ripen 
these qualities in the author, and we shall probably have 
reason to consider this, compared with his later produc- 
tions, in the same light as we view the juvenile works of 
Milton, or the first manner of Raphael.' 

The great speculator did not, in this work, amuse him- 
self, like Bayle, with dialectical exercises, which only in- 
spire a disposition towards doubt, by showing in detail the 
uncertainty of most opinions. He aimed at proving, not 
that nothing was known, but that nothing could be known; 
—from the structure of the understanding to demonstrate, 
that we are doomed for ever to dwell in absolute and uni- 
versal ignorance. It is true that such a system of uni- 
versal scepticism never can be more than an intellectual 

• Sexins, a physician of the empirical, t . c, aDti-theoc<!tical school, who lived at 
Alexandria in the reign of Antonius Pius, has preserved the reasonings of the 
ancient Sceptics as they were to be found in their most improved state, in the wri- 
ting's of iEnesidemus, a Cretan, who was a professor in the same city, soon after 
the reduction of Egypt into a Roman province. The greater part of the grounds 
of doubt are very shallow and popular. There are, among them, intimations of 
the argument against a necessary connexion of causes with eflects, afterwards 
better presented by Glanville in his Sjepsis Scienti/ica. See Notes and lllustra* 
tions, note d. 

t Hiatory of the Works of the Learned^ November and December, 1739, p. 353 — 
401. This Review is attributed by some (Chalmsbs, Biographical Dictiotuuy) 
to Warbnrton, but certainly without foundation. 

18 
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amusement, an exercise of subtility ; of which the oriy 
use is to check dogmatism, but which perhaps oftener 
provokes and produces that much more common eviL 
As those dictates of experience whicli regulate conduct 
must be the objects of belief, all objections which attack, 
them in common with the principles of reasoning must 
be utterly ineffectual. Whatever attacks every principle 
of belief csm destroy none. As long as the fouadations (^ 
kne^wledge are allowed to remain on the same level (be it 
certainty or uncertainty) witli the maxims of life, the whole 
^stem of humaa conviction must continue undisturbed. 
When the sceptic boasts of having involved the i-esults of 
experience and the elements of geometry in the same 
ruin with the doctrines of religion, and the principles of 
philosophy, he niay be answered,. That no dogmatist ever 
daimed more than the same degree of certainty for these 
various convictions and opinions ; and that his scepticism, 
therefore, leaves them in the relative condition id which it 
found them. No man knew better, or owned ntore firank^ 
ly thaVlJVlr Hume, thaTto this answer there is no serious 
ireply* Universal scepticism involves a contradiction in 
ternas* It is a belief that there can be no belief. It is an 
atteiBpt of the mind to act without its structure, and by 
other laws than those to which its nature has subjected its 
operations. To reason without assenting to the f^principles 
on which reasouing is founded, is not unlike an effort to 
feel without nerves, or to move without muscles. JVb 
man can be attowed to be an opponent in reasonings who does 
not set out with admitting all the principles^ without the ad^ 
mission of which it is impossible to reason.^ It is indeed a 

♦ Thisoiaxlnii which contains a sufficient answer to all universal scepticism, or» 
in othei: words, to all scepticism properly so- called, is signl^cantlj conveyed in 
the quaint title of an old and rare hok, entitled, Sfctri, sice Sceptics et Scepticorum 
a jute Disputationis ExcIusiOf by Thumas Whitb, the metaphysician of the Eng- 
Kah Catholics in modern times. — ' Fortunately,' says the illustrious sceptic him» 
9»\f),*»itu€ ReojtonistncaiiahU of dispelling these liUmds^ Naiute herself suJJUei 
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puerile^ nay, in the eye of wisdom, a childish play, to at- 
tempt either to establish or to confute principles by ar- 
gument, which every step of that argument must pi'esup- 
pose. The only difference between the two cases is, thai 
he who tries to prove them can do so only by first taking 
Ahem for granted ; and that he who attempts to impugn 
them falls at the very first step into a contradiction, from 
ivhich be never can rise.^^- 

It nnist, however, be' liflowed, that universal scepti- 
cism has practical consequences of a very mischievous 
nature. This is because its universality is not steadily 
kept in view and constantly borne in mind. If it were, 
the above short and plain remark would be an eflfectual 
antidote to the poison. But in practice, it is an armorjr 
from which weapons aix) taken to be employed against 
some opinions, while it is hidden from notice that the 
same weapon would equally cut down every other coi>- 
Fiction. It is thus that Mr Hume^s theory of causatiooi 
is used as an answer to arguments for the existence of the 
Deity, without warning the reader that it ix^oukl equalljr 
Jead him not to expect that the sun will rise Joroorrow. 
It must also be added, that those who are early accus- 
tomed lo-dispute first prln^ijies are never likely to acquire, 
in a sufficient degree, that earnestness and that sincerity^ 
that strong love of truth, and that conscientious solicit«Kle 
lor the formation of just opinions, which are not the least 
virtues of men, but of which the cultivation is the more 
especial duty of all who call themselves philosophers.* 

/or that purpose^ and cures me <rf this philosophical deUrinm.* ( T^reatise af J^man 
NatufCf 1. 467 ;) almost in the sublime and immortal words otf Pascal: La Bai' 
•son eonfond les Dogmatistes^ et la Nature les S:eptiqnes, 

*It would be an act of injustice to those readers who are not acquainted witli 
that valuable volume entitled, Essays on the Formation of Opinions^ not lo refer 
them to it as enforcing that neg-lectcd part of morality. To it may be added a 
nasterl/ article in^be Westminster RevieiB, occasioned by the Essoins, 
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It is not an uninteresting fact, that Mr Home, baymg 
been introduced by Lord Karaes (then Mr Henry Home) 
to Dr Butler, sent a copy of his Treatise to that philoso- 
pher at the moment of his preferment to the bishopric 
of Durham; and that the perusal of it did not deter the 
philosophic prelate from 'everywhere recommending Mr 
Hume^s Moral and Polilicai Essays^ * published two years 
afterwards; — Elssays which it would indeed have been 
unworthy of such a man not to have liberally commended, 
for they, and those which followed them, whatever may 
be thought of the contents of some of them, must be 
ever regarded as the best models in any language, of the 
short but full, of the clear and agreeable, though deep 
discussion of difficult questions. 

Mr Hume considered his Enquiry concerning the Prith 
ciplcs of Morals as the best of his writings. It is very 
creditable to his character, that he should have looked 
back with most complacency on a Tract the least distin- 
guished by originality, and the least tainted with paradox, 
among his philosophical works ; but deserving of all com- 
mendation for the elegant perspicuity of the style and the 
novelty of illustration and inference with which he un- 
folded to general readers a doctrine too simple, too cer- 
tain, and too important, to remain till his time undiscov- 
ered among philosophers. His diction, has, indeed, neither 
the grace of Berkeley nor the strength of Hobbes ; but 
it is witliout the verbosity of the former, or the rugged 
sternness of the latter. His manner is more lively, more 
easy, more ingratiating, and, if the word may be so ap- 
plied, more amusing, than that of any other metaphysical 
writer.t He knew himself too well to be, as Dr Johnson 

♦ Woodhodselee's Life of Karnes I. 80, 104. 

t These com mend atiuns are so far from being* at variance with the remarks of 
the late moat ingenious Dr Thomas Brown, on Mr Hume's * mode of writing*,' 
{Enquiry into the Relation qf Cause and Eject, 3d cd. 337.) that they may rather 
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asserted, an imitator of Voltaire ; who, as it were, env* 
bodied in his own pei*son all the wit and quickness and 
versatile ingenuity of a people which surpasses other udr 
tions in these brilliant qualities. If he must be supposed 
to have had an eye on any French writer, it would be a 
more plausible guess, that l>e sometimes copied with a 
temperate hand, the unexpected thoughts and familiar 
expressions of Fontenelle, Though he carefully weeded 
his Avritings in their successive editions, yet they still con- 
tain Scotticisms and Gallicisms enough to employ the suc- 
cessors c^ such critics as those who exulted over the 
Patavinity of the Roman Historian. His own great and 
modest mind would have been satisfied with the praise 
which cannot be withheld from him, that there is no writer 
in oar lai^age, who, through l(Mig works, is more agreea- 
ble ; and it is no derogation from him, that, as a Scotsman, 
he did not reach those native and secret beauties, charac- 
teristical of a language, which are never attained, in elab* 
orate composition, but by a very small number of those 
who familiarly converse in it from infancy. 

The Enquiry affords perhaps the best specimen of his 
style. . In substance, its chief merit is the proof, from 
abundant enumeration of particulars, that all the qual- 
ities and actions of the mind which are generally ap- 
proved by mankind agree in the circumstance of being 
useful to society. In the proof (scarcely necessary,) 
that benevolent affections and actions have that tendency, 
he asserts the real existence of these affection with un- 
usual warmth ; and he well abridges some of the most 
forcible arguments of Butler,* whom it is remarkable 

be regarded as descriptive of those excellences of which the excess produced the 
faults of Mr Hume as a mere searcher and teacher; jusll/i though perhs^ se- 
verelj, animadverted on by Dr Brown 

* Enquiry, sect. ii. part I, especially the concluding paragraphs ; those which 
precede being more his own. 
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that he does not mention* To show the importance o£ 
his principle, he very unnecessarily distinguishes the 
comprehensive duty of justice, from other parts of mo- 
rality, as an artificial virtue, for which our respect is 
Solely derived from notions of utility. If all things were 
in such plenty that there could never be a want, or if meo 
were so benevolent as to provide for the wants o{ others 
as much as for their own, there would, says he, in neither 
case be any justice, because there would be no need for 
it. But it is evident that the same reasonir^ is apfdicable 
to every good aflfection and right action* None o[ them 
could exist if there were no scope for their exercise* 1£ 
there were no suffering, there conld be no pity and no re- 
lief. If there were no offences, there could be no piacar 
bility. If there were no crimes, there could be no mercy. 
Temperance, prudence, patience, magnanimity, are quali- 
ties of which the value depends on the evils by which 
they are respectively exercised.* 

On purity of mannners, it must be owned that Mr 
Hume, though he controverts no rule, yet treats vice 
with two much indulgence. It was his general disposi- 
tion to distrust virtues which are liable to exaggeration, 
and may be easily counterfeited. The ascetic pursuit of 
purity, and hypocritical pretences to patnotism, had too 



* ' Si nobis, cum ex hac vita migraverimus, in beatorum iosulis, ut fabuUs fer- 
uni, immortale seTum deg-ere liceret, quid opus essei eloquentia, cum judicia nulla 
fierent t aut ipsis eiiam virtutibus? Nee cnim fortitudine indig-eremus, nullo 
proposito autlabore aut periculo : necjustitiaf ctimesset nihil quod appeteretur ali- 
eni ; nee temperantia, quae reg-eret eas quas nullse essent libidines : ne pnidentia 
quidem egeremus, nullo proposito deloctu bonorum et malorum. Una igitur e— o 
<nu8 beati cog^itione rerum et scientia.' {Frag- Cic. Hortena. apud Aucdstjn He 
lyinitaie.) Cicero is more extensive, and therefore niore consistent, than Hume ; 
but his enumeration errs both by excess and defect. He supposes knowledge to 
render beings happy in this imaginary state, without stopping* to inquire how. 
He omits a virtue which might well exist in it, thoug-h we cannot conceive its for- 
mation in such a state — the delight in each other's well-being ; and he omits a con- 
ceivable thou^ unknown vice, that of unmixed iU-wiU, which would render such 
a state a hell to the wretch who harbored the malevolence. 
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much withdrawn the respect of his equally calm and sincere 
nature from these excellent virtues ; more especially as 
severity in both these respects was often at apparent va- 
riance with affection, which can neither be long assumed, 
nor ever overvalued. Yet it was singular that he who, 
in his Essay on Polygamy and Divorce^* had so well shown 
the connexion of domestic ties with the outward order of 
society, should not have perceived their deeper and closer 
relation to all the social feelings of human nature. It can- 
not be enough regretted, that, in an Enquiry written with 
a very moral purpose, his habit of making truth attrac- 
tive, by throwing over her the dress of paradox, should 
have given him for a moment the appearance of weigh- 
ing the mere amusements of society and conversation 
against domestic fidelity, which is the preserver of domes- 
tic affection, the source of parental fondness and filial re- 
gard, and, indirectly, of all the kindness which exists be- 
tween human beings. That families are schools where 
the infiant heart learns to love, and that pure manners are 
the cement which alone holds these schools together, are 
truths so certain, that it is wonderful he should not have 
betrayed a stronger sense of their importance. No one 
could so well have proved that all the virtues of that 
class, in their various orders and degrees, minister to the 
benevolent affections ; and that every act which separates 
the senses from the affections tends, in some degree, to de- 
prive kindness of its natural auxiliary, and to lessen its 
prevalence in the world. It did not require his sagacity 
to discover that the gentlest and tenderest feelings flourish 
only under the stern guardianship of these severe virtues. 
Perhaps his philosophy was loosened, though his life was 
untainted, by that universal and uddistir^uishing profliga* 
cy which prevailed on the Continent, from the regency 

♦ ^«My« and T\eatUes^ Vol. l^ 
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of the Duke of Orleans to the French reycJution ; the 
most dissolute period of European history, at least since 
the Roman emperors.* At Rome^ indeed, the connexion 
of licentiousness with cruelty, which, though scarcely 
traceable in individuals, is generally very observable in large 
masses, bore a fearful testimony to the value of austere 
purity. The alliance of these remote vices seemed to be 
broken in the time of Mr Hume. Pleasure, in a more im- 
proved state of society, seemed to return to her more natur- 
al union with kindness and tenderness, as well as with re- 
finement and politeness. Had he lived fourteen years long- 
er, however, he would have seen, that the virtues which 
guarded the natural seminaries of the affections are their 
only true and lasting friends. The demand of all well-in^ 
formed men for the improvement of civil institutions — the 
demand of classes of men, growing in intelligence, to be 
delivered from a degrading inferiority, and admitted to a 
Hhare of political power proportioned to their new impor- 
portance, being feebly yet violently resisted by those ruling 
Castes who neither knew how to yield nor how to with- 
stand — being also attended by very erronious princijJes of 
legislation, having suddenly broken down the barriers (im- 
perfect as these were) of law and government, led to popu- 
lar excesses, desolating wars, and a military dictatorship, 
which for a long time threatened to defeat the reformat 
tion, and to disappoint the hopes of mankind. This tre- 
mendous convulsion threw a fearful light on the ferocity 
which lies hid under the arts and pleasures of corrupted na- 
tions ; as earthquakes and vdcanoes disclose the layers 
which compose the deeper parts of our planet, beneath a 
fertile and flowery surface. A part of this dreadful result 
may be ascribed, not improbably, lo that relaxation of do- 
mestic ties, unhappily natural to the populace of vastcapi- 

• See Notes wLnd niurtrations, note R. 
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tals, and at that time countenanced and aggravated by the 
example of their superiors. Another part doubtless arose 
from the barbarizing power of absolute government, or, 
in other words, of injustice in high places- A very large 
portion attests, as strongly as Roman history, though in a 
somewhat different manner, the humanizing efficacy of the 
family virtues, by the consequences of the want of them 
in the higher classes, whose profuse and ostentatious sensu- 
ality inspired the laborious and suffering portion of man- 
kind with contempt, disgust, envy, and hatred. 

The Enquiry is disfigured by another speck of more 
frivolous paradox. It consists in the attempt to give \ 
the name of virtue to qualities of the understanding ; and 
it would not have deserv^ed the single remark about to 
be made on it, had it been the paradox of an inferior 
man. He has altogether omitted the circumstance on 
which depends the difference of our sentiments regard- 
ing moral and intellectual qualities. We admire intel- 
lectual excellence, but we bestow no moral approbation 
on it. Such approbation has no tendency directly to 
increase it, because it is not voluntary. We cultivate 
our natural disposition to esteem and love benevolence 
and justice because these moral sentiments, and the ex- 
pression of them, directly and materially dispose others, 
as well as ourselves, to cultivate these two virtues. We 
cultivate a natural anger against oppression, which guards 
ourselves against the practice of that vice, and because 
the manifestation of it deters others from its exercise. 
The first rude resentment of a child is against every in- 
strument of hurt. We confine it to intentional hurt, 
when we are taught by experience that it prevents only 
that species of hurt ; and at last it is still further limited 
to wrof^ done to ourselves or others, and in that case 
becomes a purely moral sentiment. We morally ap> 
profe HMhistry, desire of knowledge, love of truth, and 

19 
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aQ the habits by which the understanding is strengtiv 
ened and rectified, because their formation is subject to 
the wilL* But we do not feel a moral anger against 
folly or Ignorance, because they are involuntary. No 
one but the religious persecutor, a mischievous and over- 
grown child, wreaks his. vei^eance on involuntary, inevit- 
able, compulsory acts or states of the understanding, 
which are no more affected by blame than the stone 
which the foolish child beats for hurting him^ Reasona- 
ble men apply to every thing which they wish to move, 
the agent which is capable of moving it; — force to out- 
ward substances, arguments to the understanding, and 
blame, together with all other motives, whether moral or 
personal, to the will alone. It is as absurd to entertain an 
abhorrence of intellectual inferiority or error, however 
extensive or mischievous, as it would be to dierish a 
warm indignation against earth(}uakes or hurricanes* It 
is singular that a philosopher who needed the most lib- 
eral toleration should, by representing states of the under- 
standing as moral or immoral, have offered the most phi- 
losophucal apology for persecution. 

That general utSity constitutes a uniform ground of 
moral distinctions, is a part of Mr Hume's ethical theory 
which never can be impugned, until some example can 
be produced of a virtue generally pernicious, or of a 
▼ice generally beneficiaL The religious philosopher 
who„ with Butler, hold& that benevolence must be the 
actuating principle of the divine mih^ will, with Berke- 
ley, maintain that pure benevolence can prescribe no 
rules of human conduct hut such as are beneficial to men ; 
thus bestowing on the theory of Moral Distinctions the 
certainty of denK)nstration in the eyes of all who believe 
in God 

• *& hac qussfione primaa tenet VoluntM, qwi, vH mit itog^stinns, peceafur^ f# 
f^eUvitUur: (BsfperatpiwieM, Di(Uribe ^venut Strvum Arb^ 
tMphpfrDmanMMtvuEuABUVM RotterdanMiMem.) 
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The other question of moral philosophy which relates 
to the theory of Moral Approbation, has been by no 
means so distinctly and satisfactorily handled by Mr Hume* 
His general doctrine is, that an interest in the well being 
of others, implanted by nature, which he calls SyrnpaXhy 
in his Treatise of Human JYature, and much less happily 
Benevolence in his subsequent Enquiry,* prompts us to be 
pleased with all generally beneficial actions. In this re- 
spect his doctrine nearly resembles that of Hutcheson. 
He does not trace his principle through the variety ctf 
forms which our moral sentiments assume. There are 
Tery important parts of them, of which it affords no so- 
lution. For example, though he truly represents our ap- 
f)robation, in others, of qualities useful to the individual, as 
a proof of benevolence, he makes no attempt to explain 
our moral approbation of such virtues as temperance and 
fortitude in ourselves. He entirely ovedooks that con- 
sciousness of the' rightful supremacy of tht moral faculty 
over every other principle of human action, without an 
explanation of which, ethical theory is wanting in one of 
its vital organs. 

Notwithstanding these considerable defects, his proof 
from induction of the beneficial tendency of v'urtue, his 
conclusive arguments for human disinterestedness, and his 
decisive observations on the respective provinces of reas- 
on and sentiment in morals, concur in ranking the Enquiry 
with the ethical treatises of the higest merit in our lan- 
g"^^5 — with Shaftesbuiy's Enquiry concerning Virtue^ 
Butler's JSermonSj and Smith's Theory of Moral Sentiments. 

▲DAM SMITH.f 

The great name of Adam Smith rests upon the JEw- 
quiry into the JVature and Causes of the Wealth of JVa^ 

*Ss$af4and TreoJtUti, VoL IL 
tBornin 1733 ; died ia 1790. 
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turns ; perhaps the only book which produced an immedi* 
ate, general, and irrevocable change in som6 of the most 
important parts of the legislation of all civilized states. 
The works of Grotius, of Locke, and of Montesquieu, 
which bear a resemblance to it in character, and had no 
inconsiderable analogy to it in the extent of their popular 
influence, were productive only of a general amendment, 
not so conspicuous in particular instances, as discoverable, 
after a time, in the improved condition of human affairs,* 
The work of Smith, as it touched those matters which 
may be numbered, and measured, and weighed, bore 
more visible and palpable fruit. In a few years it began 
to alter laws and treaties, and has made its way, through- 
out the convulsions of revolution and conquest, to a due 
ascendant over the minds of men, with far less than the 
average obstructions of prejudice and clamor, which 
choak the channels through which truth flows into prac- 
tice. The most eminent of those who have since culti- 
vated and improved the science will be the foremost to 
address their immortal master, 

Tenebris tantis tarn clarum extollere IwmetL 

Qui primus potuisti, inlustrams commoda vita, 

Te sequor ! (Lucret. lib. iii.) 

In a science more difficult, beefause both ascending to 
more simple general principles, and running down through 
more minute applications, though the success of Smith has 
been less complete, his genius is not less conspicuous. 
Pcrhap there is no ethical works since Cicero's Offices^ 
of which an abridgment enables the reader so inade- 
quately to estimate the merit, as the Theory of Moral 
Sentimenls. This is not chiefly owing to the beauty of 
diction, as in the case of Cicero ; but to the variety of 
explanations of life and manners which embellish the 
book often more than they illuminate the theory. Yet 

* Notes and lUuttratioiut, note S. 
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on the other hand, it must be owned that, for purely phi* 
losophical purposes, few boeks more need abridgment : 
for the most careful reader frequently loses sight of prin- 
ciples buried under illustrations. The naturally copiouB 
and flowing style of the author is generally redundant^ 
and the repetition of certain formuaries of the system is, 
in the later editions, so frequent as to be wearisome, and 
sometimes ludicrous. Perhaps Smith and Hobbesmay be 
considered as forming the two extremes of good style in 
our philosophy ; the first of graceful fulness falling into 
flaccidity ; while the masterly concision of the sec<Mxi is 
oftener tainted by dictatorial dryness. Hume and Berke* 
ley, though they are nearer the extreme of abundance,"* 
are probably the least distant from perfection. ^'-^ 

That mankind are so constituted as to sympathize with , 
each other's feelings, and to feel pleasure in the accord- 
ance of these feelings, are the only facts required by Dr • 
Smith, and they certainly must be granted to him. To 
adopt the feelings of another, is to approve them. When 
the sentiments of another are such as would be excited in 
us by the same objects, we approve them as morally 
proper. To obtam this accord, it becomes necessary for 
him who enjoys or sufTei-s, to lower his expression of feel- 
ing to the point to which the by-stander can raise his 
fellow-feelings ; on which are founded all the high virtues 
of self-denial and self-command ; and it is equally necessa- 
• ry for the by-stander to raise his sympathy as near as he 
can to the level of the original feeling. In all unsocial 
passions, such as anger, we have a divided sympathy be- 
tween him who feels them and those who are the objects 
of them. Hence the propriety of extremely moderating 
them. Pure malice is always to be concealed or disguised 

' • Thi« remark is chiefly applicable to Home's Essays. His Treatiss qf Human 
Nature is more Hobbian in ita general Unor, though it has Ciceronian pasages. 
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because all sympathy is arrayed against it. In the private 
passions, where there is only a simple sympathy-'^ihzt 
with the original passion — the expression has more liberty. 
The benevolent affections, where there is a double sympO" 
thy — with those who feel them, and those who are their 
objects — are the most agreeable, and may be indulged 
with the least apprehension of finding no echo in other 
breasts* Sympathy with the gratitude of those who are 
benefited by good actions, prompts us to consider them as 
deserving of reward, and forms the sense of m^rit ; as 
fellow-feeling with the resentment of those who are in- 
jured by crimes leada us to look on them as worthy of 
punishment, and constitutes the sense of demerit. These 
sentiments require not only beneficial actions, but benevo- 
lent motives for them ; being compounded, in the case of 
merit, of a direct sympathy with the good disposition of 
the benefactor, and an indirect sympathy with the pei*sons 
benefited ; in the opposite case, with the precisely op- 
posite sympathies. He who does an act of wrong to 
another to gratify his own passions, must not expect that 
the spectators, who have none of his undue partiality to 
his own interest, will enter into his feelings. In such a 
case, he knows that they will pity the person wronged, 
and be full of indignation against him. When he is cooled, 
he adopts the sentiments of others on his own crime, feels 
sham^ at the impropriety of his former passion, pity for 
those who have suffered by him, and a dread of punish- 
ment from general and just resentment. Such are the 
constituent parts of remorse. 

Our moral sentiments respecting ourselves arise from 
those which others feel concerning us. We feel a self-ap- 
probation whenever we believe that the general feeling 
of mankind coincides with that state of mind in which we 
ourselves were at a given time. ' We suppose ourselves 
the spectatoi-s of ont own behavior, and endeavor to 
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itna^ine what effect it would in this light produce in u&' 
We must view our own conduct with the eyes of others 
before we can judge it. The sense of dutj arises from 
putting ourselves in the place of others, and adopting 
their sentiments respecting our own conduct. In utter 
solitude there could have been no self-approbation. The 
rules of morality are a summary of those sentiments ; and 
often beneficially stand in their stead when the self-delu- 
sions of passion would otherwise hide from us the, non- 
conformity of our state of mind with that which, in the 
circumstances, can be entered into and approved by im- 
partial by-5tanders. It is hence that we Icam to raise our 
mind above local or temporary clamor, and to fix our 
eyes on the surest indications of the general and lastir^ 
sentiments of human nature. ' When we approve of any 
character or action, our sentiments, are derived from four 
sources : ^rst, we sympathise with the motives of the 
agent ; secondly, we enter into the gratitude of those 
who have been benefited by his actions ; thirdly, we ob- 
serve that his conduct has been agreeable to the general 
rules by which those two sympathies generally act ; and, 
last of all, when we consider such actions a* forming part 
of a system of behavior which tends to promote the hap- 
piness either of the individual or of society^ they appear 
to derive a beauty from this utility, not unlike that which 
we ascribe to any well contrived machine.'* 

That Smith is the fii-st who has drawn the attention of 
philosophers to one of the most curious and important 
parts of human nature — who has looked closely and stead- 
ily into the workii^ of Sympathy, its sudden action' 
and reaction, its instantaneous conflicts and its emotions^ 

• Th€ory ^f moral »€nUm$nUt II. 304. Ediob. ISOk 
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its miDote [day and varied illusions — is sufficient to place 
bim high atnor^ the cultivators of mental philosophy. 

He is very original in applications and explanations ; 
though, for his principle, he is somewhat indebted to 
Butler, more to Hutcheson, and most of all to Hume. 
These writers, except Hume, in his original work, hacl 
derived sympathy, or great part of it, from benevolence.* 
Smith, with deeper insight, inverted the order. The 
great part performed by various sympathies in moral ap- 
probation was first unfolded by him ; and besides its in- 
trinsic importance, it strengthened the proofs against 
those theories which ascribe that great function to Rea- 
son, Another great merit of the theory of sympathy is, 
that it brings into the strongest light that most important 
characteristic of the moral sentiments which consists in 
their being the only principles leading to action, and de- 
pendant on emotion or sensibility, with respect to the ob- 
jects of which, it is not only possible but natural for all 
mankind to agree.t 

The main defects of this theory seem to be the fc^ 
lowing. 

I. Though it is not to be condemned for declining in- 
quiry into the origin of our fellow-feeling which, hehg 
one of the most certain of all facts, might well be assum- 
ed as ultimate in speculations of this nature, it is evident 
that the circumstances to which some speculators ascribe 
the formation of sympathy at least contribute to strength- 
en or impair, to contract or expand it It will appear, 
more conveniently in the next article, that the theory 
of sympathy has suffered from the omission of these cir- 

* There it tome coofonon regmrding^ this point in Butler^s first sermon on Com- 
passion. 

f The feettngs of beaaty, grandeur, and whatever else is comprehended under 
the name of Taste, form no exception, for they do not lead to action^ hut terminate 
in deliglitful contemplation ; which constitutes the essential distinction between 
Ibem and the moral sentiments ; to which in some points of view, thej maj doobt^ 
less be likened. 
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cumstances. For the present, it is enough to observe 
how much our compassion for various sorts of animals, 
and our fellow-feehng with various races of men, are pro- 
portioned to the resemblance which they bear to our- 
selves, to the frequency of our intercourse with them," 
and to other causes which, in the opinion of some, afford 
evidence that sympathy itself is dependent on a more 
general law. 

2. Had Smith extended his view beyond the mere jJay 
of sympathy itself, and taken into account all its preliAiin- 
aries, and accompaniments, and consequences, it seems im- 
probable that he should have fallen into the great error 
of representing the sympathies in their primitive state, 
without undergoing any transformation, as continuing ex- 
clusively to constitute the moral sentiments. He is not 
content with teaching that they are the roots out of which 
these sentiments grow, the stocks on which they are 
grafted, the elements of which they are compounded ; 
doctrines to which nothing could be objected but (heir 
unlimited extent. He tacitly assumes, that if a sympathy 
in the beginning caused or formed a moral approbation, so 
it must ever continue to do. He proceeds like a geolo- 
gist who should tell us that the layers of this planet had 
always been in the same state, shutting his eyes to transi- 
tion states and secondary formations ; or like a chemist 
who should inform us that no compound substance can 
possess new qualities entirely different from those which 
belong to its j|materials. His acquiescence in this old and 
still general error is the more remarkable, because Mr 
Hume's beautiful Dissertation on the Passions * had just 
before opened a striking view of some of the compositions 
and decompositions which render the mind of a formed 
man as different from its original state, as the organization 
of a complete animal is from the condition of the first dim 

♦ E99ay§ and TVeo/uetf, voL II. 
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speck of vitality. It is from this oversight (ill supplied 
by moral rules, a loose stone in his building) that be ha» 
exposed himself to objections founded on experience, to 
which it is. impossible to attempt any answer. For it 
is certain that in many,, nay in most cases of moral appro- 
bation, the adult man approves the action or disposition 
merely as.righl^ diud with«a distinct consciousness that no 
pnx^ess of sympathy intervenes between the approval 
and its object It is certain that an unbiassed person 
would call it moral approbation^ only as far as it excluded 
the interposition of any reflection between the conscience 
and the mental state approved.. Upon the suppositicMQ of 
an unchanged sta4e of our active principles,, it would fol- 
low that sympathy nevei- had. any share in the greater 
part of them.. Had he admitted the sympathies to be 
only elements entering into the Formation of Conscience^ 
their disappear^nca, or their appearance only as auxilia^ 
ries, after the mind is mature,- would, have, been no more 
an objection to his system,. than the conversion of a sub- 
stance from a transitional to. a permanent state is a per- 
plexity to the geologist It would perfectly resemble the 
destruction oi (qualities, which, is the ordinary effect of 
chemical composition.. 

3. The same error has involved him in another difficul- 
ty,^ perhaps still more fatal. The sympathies have noth- 
ing moFoof an imperative character than any other emo» 
tions. They attract or repel like other feelings, according 
to^ their intensity. If, then,, the sympathies continue in 
mature minds, to .constitute, the whole of conscience, it be- 
comes utterly impossible to explain the oharacter of com- 
mand and supremacy, which is attested by the unanimous 
voice of mankind to belong to that, faculty, and to form 
its essential distinction.. Had he adopted the other rep- 
resentation, it would be possible- to conceive^perhaps easy 
to explain, that conscience should possess a quality which, 
belonged to none of its elements. 
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4. It is to this representation that Smith's theory owes 
that unhappy appearance of renderir^ the rule of our \ 
conduct dependant on the notions and passions of those j 
who surround us, of which the utmost efforts of the most 
refined ingenuity have not been able to divest it. This 
objection or topic is often ^norantly urged ^ the answers 
are frequently -solid ; but to most men they must always 
appear to be an ii^enious «nd intricate contrivance of cy- 
cles and epttcycles, which perplex the mind too much to 
satisfy it, and seem devised to evade difficulties rwhidi can- 
xiot be solved. All theories which treat conscience «s built 
!up by drumstances inevitably acting on :all human minds, , 
are, indeed, liable to somewhat of the same misconcep- 
tion; unless they place in the stroi^est light (what Smith's 
theory excludes) the total destruction of the scaffolding 
wbich .was necessary only to the erection of the building, 
after the mind is adult and mature, and warn iiske hastiest 
reader, that it .then rests on its own foundation alone. 

5. The .constant reference of our own dispositions and 
actions -to tlie point of view from, which they are estima- 
ted by others, seems to be rather an excellent expedient 
for preserving our impartiality, than a fundamental princi- 
pal of Ethics. But impartiality, which is no more than a 
removal of some hinderance to right judgment, supplies 
DO materials for its exercise, and no rule, or even principle 
for its guidance. It nearly coincides with the Christian 
precept of doing unto others as we would they should do 
unto us ; an admirable practical maxim, but, as Leibentz 
has said truly, intended only as a correction of self-par- 
tiality 

6. Lastly, this ingenious system renders all morality 
relative^ — by referring it to the pleasure of an agree- 
ment of our feelings with those of others, by confining 
itself entirely to the question of moral approbation, and 
by providing no place for the ccwtsideration of that qual- 
ity which distinguishes all good from all bad actions ; — 
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a defect which will appear in the sequel to be more im- 
mediately fatal to a theorist of the sentimental^ than to 
one of the intellectual school. Smith shrinks from consid* 
eripg utility in that light as soon as it presents itself, or 
very strangely ascribes its power over our moral feelings 
to admiration of the mere adaptation of means to ends, 
—which might surely be as well felt for the fwoduction of 
wide-spread misery, by a consistent system of wicked 
conduct, — instead of ascribing it to benevolence, with 
Hutcheson and Hume, or to an extension of that very 
sympathy which is his own first principle. 

RICHARD PRICE.* 

About the same time with the celebrated work of Smith 
but with a popular reception very different, Dr Richard 
trice, an excellent and eminent non-conformist minister, 
publised A Review of the principal Questions in Morals ; t 
— an attempt to revive the intellectual theory of moral 
obligation, which seemed to have fallen under the attacks 
of Butler, Hutcheson, and Hume, even before Smith. It 
attracted little observation at first ; but being afterwards 
countenanced by the Scottish School, may seem to deserve 
some notice, at a moment when the kindred speculations 
of the German metaphysicians have effected an estab- 
lishment in France, and are no longer unknown in England. 

The understanding itself is, according to Price, and in- 
dependent source of simple ideas, * The various kinds 
of agreement and disagreement between our ideas, spoken 
of by Locke, are so many new simple ideas.' * This is 
true of our ideas of proportion, of our ideas of identity 
and diversity, existence, connection, cause and effect, pow- 
er, possibility, and of our ideas of right and wrong.' * The 
first relates to quantity, the last to actions, the 

•Born in Vm ; died in 1791. 

t The third edition was published at London in 1787. 
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vest to all things.' ^ Like all other simple ideas they are 
undefinahle.' 

It is needless to pursue this theory farther^ till an an- 
swer shall be given to the observation made before, that 
as no perception or judgment, or other unmixed act of ui> 
derstanding, merely as such, and without the agency of 
some intermediate emolion^ can effect the will, the account 
given by Dr Price of perceptions or judgments respecting 
moral subjects, does not advance one step towards the ex- 
planation of the authority of conscience over the will, 
which IS the matter to be explained. Indeed, this re- 
spectable writer felt the diflStculty so much as to allow, 
* that in contemplating the acts of moral agents, we have 
both a perception of the understanding and a feeling of 
the heart.' He even admits, that it would have been 
highly pernicious to us if our reason had been left witb^ 
out such support. But he has not shown how, on such a 
supposition, we could have acted on a mere opinion ; nor 
has he given any proof that what he calls support is not, 
in truth, the whole of what directly produces the confor* 
mity of voluntary acts to morality.* 

DAVID HARTLET.f 

The work of Dr Hartley, entitled Observations on 
Man^ is distinguished by an uncommon union of orig- 
inality with modesty, in unfolding a simple and fruitful 

* The following' sentences will illustrate the text, and are in truth applicable to 
to all moral theories on inerelj intellectual principles : * Reason alone^ did we pot- 
•ess it in a higher degree, would answer all the ends of the passions. Thus there 
would be no need ot parental affection, were all parents sufficiently acquainted 
with the reasons for taking upon them the guidance and support of those whom 
nature has placed under their care, and were they tirtvoua enough to he tUwayt 
delermined by those reasons,* (Pbics's Review^ ViL) A very slight consideratioii 
will show, that without the last words the preceding part would be utterly falsei 
and with them it is utterly insignificant. 

t Born in 1705 ; died in 1757. 

t London, 1749. 
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principle of human nature. It is dis^ured by the ab- 
surd affectation of mathematical forms then prevalent; 
ind it is encumbered and deformed by a mass of physio- 
logical speculations, groundless, or at best uncertain, 
wholly foreign from its proper purpose, which repel the 
inquirer into mental philosophy from its perusal, and 
lessen the respect of the physiologist for the author's 
judgment. It is an unfortunate example of the disposi- 
tion predominant among undistinguishing theorists to 
class together all the appearances which are observed at 
the same time, and in the immediate neighborhood of 
each other. At that period, chemical phenomena were 
refeired to mechanical principles; vegetable and animal 
life were subjected to mechanical or chemical laws ; and 
while some physiologists* ascribed the vital functions 
to the understandir^, the greater part of metaphysicians 
were disposed, with a grosser confusion, to derive the 
inteUectual operations from bodily causes. The error 
in the latter case, though less immediately perceptible, 
is deeper and more fundamental than in any other; since 
it overlooks the primordial and perpetual distinction be* 
tween the being which thinks and the thing which is 
thought of; — ^not to be lost sight of, by the mind's eye, 
even for a twinklii^, without invdvir^ all nature in 
darkness and confusion* Hartley and Condillact who, 
much about the same time, but seemingly without any 
knowledge of each other's speculations^ began in a very 

* O. E. Stahl, born in 1660 ; died in 1734 ; a Oerman physician and chemist 
of deserved eminence. 

t Born in 1715 ; died in 1780. 

t TVaiU 8ur V Origine des Connoiasances HumaineSf 1746 ; TVaiU det Sytthme*^ 
1749 i TraiU des Sensations, 1754. Foreign books were then little and slowly 
known in England. Hartley's reading, except on theology, seems confined to the 
physical and mathematical sciences : and his whole manner of thinking and wri- 
ting is so difTereut from that of Condillac, that there is not the least reason to sup- 
pose the work of the one to have been known to the other. 

The work of Hartley, as we learn from the sketch of his life by his foo prefizMl 
lo the edition of 1791, was begun in 1730^ and finished in 1746, 
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iimilar mode to simplify, but also to mntihte the system 
of Locke, slopped short of what is called Materialism, 
which consumates the confusicm, but touched ite thres- 
hold. Thither^ it must be owned^ their philosophy pointed, 
and thither their followers proceeded. Hartley and Bon- 
net,* still more ti^n Condiltac, suffered themselves, like 
most of their contemporaries^ to overlook the important 
truth, thnit adl the changes in the organs which can be 
likened to other materia) phenomena, are nothing more 
than antecedents and prerequisites of perception^ bearing not 
tfie isiintest likeness to it ; as much outward in relation to 
the thinking principle, as if they occurred in any other 
part of matter ; and of which the entire comprehension, 
tf it were attained,, would not bring us a step nearer to 
the nature of a thought. They who would have been 
ikie first to exclaim against the mistake of a sound for a 
color,- fall into the more unspeakable error of confound- 
ing the perception of objects, as outward, with the C(M>- 
sciousness of our own mental operations. Locke's doc- 
trine, that Reflection wa» a separate source of ideas, 
left room for this greatest of all distinctions, though 
with much unhappiness of expression and with no 
Ktde variance from the course ^* his- own specula- 
tions. Hartley, Gondillac, and Bx>nnet, in hewing away 
this seemir^ deformity from the system of their master, 
unwittingly struck oflfthe part of the building which, 
However unsightly, gave it the power of yielding some 
shelter and guard to truths, of which the exclusion rei>- 
dered it utterly untenable. They became consistent 
Nominalists; a controversy on which Locke expresses 
himself with confusion and contradiction; but on this 
subject they added nothing to what had been taught by 
Hobbes and Berkeley. Both Hartley and Condillact 

^Born in 1790 : died in 1793. 

t-The fbUowing note ot CondilUo will show how much h« differed from Hari- 
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hare the merit of having been unseduced by the tempta- 
tions either of scepticism or useless idealism ; which, even 
if Berkeley and Hume could have been unknown to them, 
must have been within sight. Both agree in referring all 
y^ the intellectual operations to the association ofideas^ and 
in representing that association as reducible to the single 
law, that ideas which enter the mind at the same time, 
acquire a tendency to call upon each other, which is in di- 
rect proportion to the frequency of their having entered 
together. In this important part of their doctrine they 
seem, whether unconsciously or otherwise, to have oiJy 
repeated, and very much expanded, the opinion of Hobbes.* 
In its simplicity it is more agreeable than the system of Mr 
Hume, who admitted five independent laws of association; 
and it is in comprehension far superior to the views of 
the same subject by Mr Locke, whose ill-chosen name 
still retains its place in our nomenclature, but who only 
appeals to the principle as explaining some fancies and 
whimsies of the human mind. The capital fault of Hart- 
ley is that of a rash generalization, which may prove 
imperfect, and which is at least premature. All at- 
tempts to explain instinct by this principle have hitherto 
been unavailing. * Many of the most important processes 
of reasoning have not hitherto been accounted for by 
it.t It would appear by a close examinatio n,that 

ley in his mode of considenng the Newtonian hjpothesis of vibrations, and 
how far he was in that respect superior to him. * Je suppose ici et ailleurs que les 
perception de Vkme ont pour cause physique Tebranlement des fibres du cerveau; 
turn qiie je regarde cette hypotheae comme d6morUrie^ rnaxa pareequ* elle eat la pfiit 
commode pour expliquer ma pensie,* ((Suores de Condillac, I 60. Paris, 1798.) 

* Human Nature, chap. iv. v. vi. For more ancient statements, see Notes and 
.^lustrations, no^ T. 

t * Oe que les logficiens ont dit des raisonnements dans bien des volumes, me 
paroit enti^rement superflu, et de nul usag'e* (Condillac, J. 115 ;) an assertion of 
which the gross absurdity will be apparent to the readers of Or Whately's 7Ye«- 
tue on LogiCf one of the most important works of the present age. 



^ren thik theory, simfJe as it appears, presuppose maoy 
facts relating io the mind, of which its authors do not seem 
to have suspected the existence. How many ultimate 
lacts of that nature, for example, are contained and invoW 
red in Aristotle's celebrated comparison of the mind in its 
first state to a sheet of unwritten paper!* The texture 
rf the paper, even its color, the sort of instrument fit io 
4tet on it, it^ Capacity to receive and to retain impressions^ 
^ its differences, from steel on the one hand to water on 
the other, certainly presupposes some facts, and may imply 
many, without a distinct statement of which, the nature of 
Writing could not be explained to a person wholly ignorant 
of it. How many more, as well as greater laws, may b« 
necessary to enable mind to perceive outward objects I 
If the power of perception may be thus dependant, why 
aiay not what is called the association of ideas, the at- 
traction between thoughts, the power of one to suggest 
another, be affected by ni^tal laws hitherto tinelploredl 
perhaps unobserved } '^' / ^ - , ^ 

But to return from digression into tbe intellectual part 
ef man. It becomes proper to say, that the difference 
between Hartley and Condillac, and the immeastfirable 
superiority of the former, are chiefly to be found in the 
4lpplication which Hartley first made of the law of asso- 
ciation to that other unnamed portion of our nature with 
which morality more immediately deals ; that whit^h feels 
pain and pleasure, is influenced by appetites and {oathrngs^ 
by desires and aversions, by affectionaf and repugnances* 
Condillac's Treatise on SensMion^ publiVhcd five yeai-s after 
the work of Hartley^ reproduces the doctrine of Hobbe» 
with its root, namely, that love and hope are but trans* 
formed sensatioiB, t by which he means perceptioDs of 

* See Notes ms6 niustrations, note l^. 

f CoifDiLLAC, UL 21 ; more especially TraiU de» SemattotiM, p«rt ii c^ap ▼!/ 
*hm loTe lor outward objects is only an effect of love for its^^* 
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the senses; anS its wide^read branches, conustiiig in 6^ 
.'nV/rf ' ^'^^^ and /positions, \vhich are only modifications <^ sel^ 
love. * The words goodness and beauty,^ says he, almost 
in the very words of Hobbes, ' express those qualities of 
things by which they contribute to our pleasures.' * In 
the whole of his philosoplucal works, we find no trace qi 
any desire produced by association,, of any disinterested 
principle, or indeed of any distinctii») between the percip- 
ient and what,, perhaps, we may now venture to call the 
^notivt or the pathematic part of human nature,, until some 
more convenient aiid agreeable name shall be hit on by 
some luckier or more skilful adventurer, in such new tenns 
as seem to be absolutely necessary. 

To the ingenious, hum/Ue, and anxiously conscientiou s 
character of Hartley, we owe the knowledge that, about 
the year 1730, he was informed that the Rev Mr Gay of 
Sidney College, Cambridge, then living in the west of Eng- 
iait], asserted the possibility of deducing all our intellectu- 
al "^pleasures and pains from association ; that this led him 
(Hartley) to consider the power of association ; and that 
about that time Mr Gay published l»s sentiments on this 
matter in a dissertation prefixed to Bishop Law's Transla- 
tion of King's Origin of Evil, t No writer deserves mwe 
the praise of abundant fairness than Hartley in this avow- 
aL The dessertation of which he speaks is mentioned 
by no philosopher but himself. It suggested nothing ap- 
parently to any other reader. * The general texture of it 
is that of homespun selfishness. The writer had the 
merit to see and to own that Hutcheson had established 
as a fact the reality of moral sentiments and disinterested 

• Traitides SistuatidnSf part iv. clwip. iii. 

t HarUe7*8 Preface to the Observatvm$ on Man, -The word intelleetual ie too 
BftiTOw. Even mental would be of very doubtful propriety. The theory in its fbU 
•xtent requires a word such as inorganic^ (If no better can he discovered) extend- 
ing' to all gratification, not distinctly referred to some specific ^fan, or hi least 
to iomt Miigaable part uf the bodily frane. 



tdfeotions. He blames, perhaps justly, that most ingenious 
man,"*^ for assuming that these sentiments and affections 
are implanted, and partake of the nature of instincts. 
The object of his dissertation is to reconcile the mental 
appearances described by Hutcheson with fhe first princi- 
(Je X3f the selfisb system, that ^ the true princifJe of all 
our actions is our own happiness,' Moral feelings and so- 
cial affections are, according to him, * resolvable into reasK 
on, pointing out tnir private happiness ; and whoever this 
end is not perceived, they are to be accounted for from the 
association of ideas.' Even in the sii^le passage in which 
he shows a glimpse of the truth, he begins with confusion, 
Advances with hesitation, and after holdii^ in hie grasp 
for an instant the principle which sheds €o strong a light 
around it, suddenly drops it from his hand. Instead of 
receiving the statements of liuteheeon (his silence rela* 
ting to Butler is unaccountable) as enlargements of tke 
science of man, he deals with them merely as diffiotfltiet 
to be reconciled with the received system of universal sel- 
fishness. In the conclusion of his fourth section, he well 
exemplifies the power of association in forming the love 
of money, of fame, of power, &c. ; but he still treats 
these effects of association as aberrations and infirmities, 
the fruits of our forgetfulncss and short-sightedness, and 
not at all as the great process employed to sow and rear 
the most important principles of a social and moral nature.^ 
This precious mine may therefore be truly said to have 

*It hat not been mentioned in its proper place, that Hutcheson appears nowbert 
to greater advantage than in Letters on the livable of the Bees^ published when ha 
was very young, ait Dublin, in a' publication called Wbernicut, < Private vioei 
public benefits,' says he, * may signify any one of these five distinct propositions 
I. They are in themselves public benefits; or, 2. They naturally produce public 
happiness ; or, 3. They may be made to produce it; or, 4. They may naturally 
iow frook it ; or, 5. At least they may probably flow from it in our infirm nainrsu* 
(See a small volume containing TkoughU on Laugh ier^Kod ObtervcUumM 9n tks 
FWe tf the Bees, Glasoov, 1758, in which these letters arerepubliahad.) 
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been opened bj Hartley ; for he who did such supeitibiiiv 
^ant justice to the hints of Gay, would assuredly not baT« 
withheld the Hke tribute from Hutcheson, had he ob" 
served the happy expression of 'secondary passion^^ 
whiph ought fb have led that philosopher himself farther 
than he ventured to advance. The extraordinary value of 
this part of Hartley^s system has been hidden by various 
causes, which have also enabled writers who boiTow fronj 
it to d^cry it. The influence of his medical habits renders 
many of his ei^ap^ples displeasi^, and sometimes disgust* 
ijf^. He has pone of that knowledge of the world, of 
that familiarity of literature, of that delicate perception 
of the beauties of nature and art, which not only supply 
the most agreeable illu3tratioi» of mental philosophy^ but 
afford the most obvious and striking instances of its happy 
application to subjects generally interesting. His particu- 
lar applications of the general law are often mistaken, and 
seldgo) more than brief notes and hasty suggestions ; the 
germs of theories which, while some might; adopt them 
without detection others might discover without being 
nware that they were anticipated. To which it may be 
added, thj^t ip spite of the imposing forms of geometry, 
the work ii pot really distipguished by good method, or 
evepMPiform adherence to th)^t Yvhiph had been chosea 
His style Is entitled to po praise bpt that of clearness, and 
a simplicity of diction, through which is visibly a singular 
simplicity of mind. No book perhap exists, which with 
(50 few of the common allurements, comes at last so much 
to please by the picture it presents of the writer's charac- 
ter,—*^ qharacter which kept him pure from the pursuit, 
often fropi the consciousness of novelty, and rendered 
him a discpverer in spite of his own modesty. In those 
(singular passages in which, amidst the profound internal 
trancjuiility of all the European nations, bo foretells ap 
pTQ^chiqg convulsions, to be foUwed by the ov^rthro>v of 



Itates and churches, his quiet and gentle sprit ekewhere 
almcM»t ready to inculcate passive obedience for the sake 
of peace, is supported under its awful forebodings by the 
hope of that general progress in virtue and happineai 
which he saw through the preparatory confusion* A 
meek piety, iiM^linir^ towards mysticism, and sometimes in- 
dulgii^ in visions which borrow a Justre from his fervid be- 
nevolence, was beautifully, and perhaps singularly, blended 
m him with zeal for the most unbounded freedom of in* 
quiry, flowing both from his own conscientious belief and 
bis unmingled love of truth. Whoever can so far subdue 
his repi^nance to petty or secondary faults as to bestow a 
mrefid perusal t>n the work, f»ust be ur^ortunate if he does 
not see, feel, and own, that the writer was a great philoso- 
pher and a good man. 

. To those who thus study the work, it will be apparent 
that Hartley, like other philosophers, either overlooked, \ 
QT failed explicitly to announc% that distinction between per- ,' 
caption and emotion, without which no system of mental 
philosophy is complete* Hence arose the partial and ifh 
«;om[Jete view of tmth conveyed by the use of the phrase 
^association of ideas.' If the wprd association^ which 
rather indicates the connection between separate thkigs, 
than the perfect combination and fusion which occur in 
many operations of the mind, must, notwithstanding its in* 
adequacy, still be retained, the phrase ought at least to be 
^ ^association of thoughts with emotions, as well as with 
each other.' With that enlargement an objection to the 
Hartleian doctrine would have been avoided, and its original 
ity, as well as superiority over that of Condillac, would have 
appeared indisputabte. The examples of avarice and ot}> /y - 
er factious passions are very well chosen ; first, becaus^ 
few willbe found to suppose that they are original princJi* 
pies of human nature ;* secondly, because the process by 

* A very ingenious man, Lord Karnes, whose works had a great effect in ronsinif 
^e mind of hif contemporaries and countrymen, has indeed fanci^dthai there is 
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whictr they are generated, being subsequent to the age of 
attention and recollection, may be brought home to the 
understanding of all men; and, thirdly, because they afford 
tliemost striking instance of secondary passions, which 
not otAy become independent of the primary principles 
from which they are derived, but hostile to them, and so 
superior in strength as to be capable of oyerpowerkig 
their parents. As soon as the mind becomes familiar with 
the frequent case of the man who first pursued money ta 
purchase {Measure, but at last, when he becomes a miser, 
loves his hoard better than all that it could purchase, and 
sacrifices all pleasures for its increase, we are prepared to 
admit that, by a like process, the affections, when they are 
fixed on the happiness of others as their ultimate object 
without any reflection on self, may not only be perfectly 
detached from self-regard or private desires, but may subu 
due these, and every other antagonist passion which can 
stand in their way. As the^iiser loves money for its own 
sake, so may the benevolent man delight in the wellbeing 
of his fellows. His good-will becomes as disinterested as 
if it had been implanted and underived. The like process 
applied to what is called self-love, or the desire of perma- 
nent wellbeing, clearly explains the mode in which that 
pi-inciple is gradually formed from the separate appetites^ 
without whose previous existence no notion of wellbeing 
could be obtained. In like manner, sympathy, perhaps 
Itself the result of a transfer of our own personal feelings 
by associatbn to other sentient beings, and of a subsequent 
transfer of their feelii^ to our own minds, engenders the 
various social affections, which at last generate in most 
minds some regard to the wellbeing of our country, o£ 
mankind, of all creatures capable of pleasure. Rational 
self-love controls and guides those far keener self-regard* 

a hoarding iDsiinct, in man and other animals. But such conclmionfl are not lo 
much objects of confutation, as ludicrous proofs of the absurditj-of the preml^ea 
which lead to them. 
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ing passions of which it is the child, in the same manner 
as general benevolence balances and governs the variety of 
much warmer social affections from which it springs. It 
is an ancient and obstinate error of philosophers to repre- 
sent these two calm principles as being the source of the 
impellii^ passions and affections, instead of being among 
the last results of them. Each of them exercises a sort 
of authority in its sphere, but the dominion of neither is 
co-existent with the whole nature of man. Though they 
have the power to quicken and check, they are both too 
feeble to impel ; and if the primary principles were extii>- 
gutshed, they would both perish from want of nourishment. 
If indeed all appetites and desires were destroyed, no sub- 
ject would exist on which either of these general princi- 
ples could act. 

The affections, desires, and emotions, having for their 
ultimate object the dispositions and actions of voluntary 
agents, which alone, from the nature of their object, are 
coextensive with the whole of our active nature, are, ac- 
cording to the same philosophy, necessarily formed in ev- 
ery human mind by the transfer of feeling which is effect- 
ed by the principle of association. Gratitude, pity, resent- 
ment, and shame, seem to be the simplest, the most ac- 
tive, and the most uniform elements in their composition- 
It is easy to perceive how the complacency inspired by 
a benefit nwy be transferred to a benefactor^ thence to all 
beneficent beings and acts. The well-chosen instance of 
the nurse familiarly exemplifies the manner in which the 
child transfers his complacency from the gratification of 
his sepses to the cause of it, and thus leaiiis an affection 
for her who is the source of his enjoyment. With this 
simple proce^ concur, in the case of a tender nurse, and 
far more of a mother, a thousand acts of relief and endear- 
ment, of which the complacency is fixed on the person 
from whom they flow, and in some degree extended I7 
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association to all who resembled that persoa ^ 
much of the pleasure of early life depends on others, 
that the like process is almost constantly repeate<]^ 
Hence the origin of benevdence may be understood, and 
the disposition to approve all benevolent, and disapprove 
all malevdent acts. Hence also the same approbation 
and disapprobation arc extended to all acts vrhicfa we 
clearly perceive to promote or obstruct the happiness of 
men. When the complacency is extended to acticHi, be- 
nevolence may be said to be transformed into a part of 
conscience. The rise of sympathy may probably be ex- 
plained by the process of association, which transfers the 
feelings of others to ourselves^ and ascribes our own feel- 
ings to others ; — at fii'st, and in some degree, always in 
proportfon-' as the resemblance of ourselves to others is 
comjJete. The likeness in the outward signs of emotionr 
is^ one of the widest channels in this commerce of hearts^ 
Pity thereby becomes one of the grand sources of be- 
fievolence, and perhaps contributes vosore largely thw 
gi*atitude. It is indeed one of the first motives to the 
conferring of those beYietits which inspire grateful afiec- 
tion. Sympathy with the sufferer, therefore, is also 
transformed into a real sentiment, directly approving be' 
nerolent actions and dispositions, and more remotely att 
SK^tion^ that promote happiness. The anger of the suf-^ 
ferer, first against all causes of pain,^ afterwards against 
all intentional agents who produce it, aftd finally against 
idl those in whom the infliction of pain proceeds from a 
mischievous disposition, when it is communicated to others 
by sympathy, and is so far purified by gi*adual separatioD 
Irom selfish and individual interest as to be equally felt 
against all wrongdoers, whether the wrong be done* against 
ourselves^ our friends, or our enemies, is the root out of 
which springs that which i& commonly and well called a 
Sense of Justice — the most indispensable perhaps of all 



the oompeteot parts of the moral faculties. It is the main 
guard against wrong. It relates to that portion of looral- 
ity where many of the outward acts are capable of beir^ 
reduced under certain rules, of which the violations, wher- 
ever the rule is sufficiently precise, and the mischief suffi- 
cteotly great, may be guarded against by the terror of pun- 
ishment. In the observation of the rules of justice con- 
skts duty ; breaches of them we denominate crimes. An 
abhorrence of crimes^ especially of those which indicate 
the absence of benevolence, as well as of regard to justice, 
is peculiarly stroi^ ; because well-framed penal laws, be- 
ing the lasting declaration of the moral indignation of many 
generations of mankind, exceedingly s trengtheu the sjime 
-feeling in every individual, as ]ong as they remain in unison 
with the sentiments of the age and country for which they 
arc destined, and, indeed, wherever the laws do not so 
much deviate from the habitual feelings as to produce a 
stru^le between law and sentiment, in which it is hard to 
say on which side success is most deplorable. A man 
who performs his duties may l>e esteemed, but is not ad- 
mired; because it requires no more than ordinary virtue 
to act well where it is shameful and dangerous to do 
otherwise. The righteousness of those who act solely 
from such inferior motives, is little better than that * of 
the Scribes and Pharisees.' Those only are just in the 
eye o£ the moralist who act justly from a constant dispo- 
sition to render tu every man his own.* Acts of kindness, 
of generosity, of pity, of placability, of humanity, when 
they are long continued, can hardly fail mainly to flow 
from the pure fountain of an excellent nature. They 

* ' Justitia est constans et perpeiua voluntas suam cniqae tribuendi ;* an excel* 
lent definition in the moutti of the Stoical moralists, from whom it is borrowed, but 
altogether misplaced bj the Roman Jurists in a body of laws which deal only witb 
outward acts in their relation to the order and interest of society, 
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aUB not reducible to rules; and the attempt to enfcnroe 
them by punishment wouM destroy them* They are 
virtues of which the essence coLsists in a good dispositioo 
of mind* As we gradually transfer our desire from pnjae 
to praiseworthiness^ this principfe also is adopted into cob- 
sciousness*. On the oth^r hand, when we are led by as- 
soeiatioffr to feel a paihfu} contempt lor those feeftngs and 
actions of our past self which we despise in others^ there 
is developed in our hearts another element of that moral 
sense. It is a remarkable instance of the power of the 
law of association, that the contempt or abhorrence which 
we feel for the bad actions of others may be transferred 
by it, in any degree of strei^h, to our own past actions of 
the Hke kkid. And as the hatred of bad actions- is trans- 
ferred to the agent, the same transfer may occor in our 
own case in a manner perfectly similar to ths^ of which 
we are conscious in our feelings towards our fellow crea- 
tures. There are many causes which render it generally 
feebler; but it is perfectly evident that it requires no 
more than a sufficient strer^th of moral feeling to make 
tt equal ; and that the most apparently hyperbolical lan- 
guage used by penitents, in describing their remarsej may 
be justified by the principle of association. 

At this step in our progress, \t is proper to observe, that 
a most important consideration has escaped Hartley, as 
well as every other philosopher.* The language- of all 
mankind implies that the moral faculty, whatever it may 
be, and from what origin soever it may spring, is intelligi- 
bly and properly spoken of as One. tt is as common 
in mind as in matter lor a compound to have furoperties 
not to be found in any of its constituent^parts. The truth 
of this propositioa is as certain in the human feelings as 
in any material combination* It is therefore easily under- 

* 8«6 9uprm, M«tioB mi Botltr. 



lUood, that ori^^iimlly separate feelings may be so perfecil/ 
blended bj a process performed in every mind, that they 
can no longer be disjoined from each other, but must 
always co-operate, and thus reach the only union whicli 
we can conceive. The sentiment of Moral Approbation^ 
formed by association out of antecedent affections, may 
become so perfectly independent of them, that we are 
no loiter conscious of the means by which it was formed^ 
and never can in pi^ctice repeat, though we may in theory 
perceive, the process by which it was generated. It is in 
that mature and sound state of our nature that our emo^ 
tions at the view of Right and Wrong are tiscribed to 
Conscience. But why, it may be asked, do these feelings, 
rather than others, run into each other, and constitute 
Conscience ? The answer seems to be what has already 
been intimated in the observations on Butler. The affin- 
ity between these feelings consists in this, that while all 
other feelings relate to outward objects, they alone con- 
template exclusively the dispositions and actions of volun^ 
tary agents. When they are completely transferred from 
objects, and even persons, to dispositions and actions, they 
are fitted^ by the perfect coincidence of their mm, for 
combining to form that one faculty which ^is directed only 
to that dim. 

The words Duty and Virtue^ and the word Ougkt^ 
which most perfectly denotes Duty^ but is also connected 
with Virtue^ in every well-constituted mind, in this state 
become the fit language of the acquired, perhaps but uni* 
rersally and necessarily acquired, faculty of Conscience. 
Some account of its peculiar nature has been attempted 
in the remarks on Butler ; — for others a fitter occasion wffl 
occur hereafter. Some light may however now be thown 
on the subject by a short statement of the hitherto unob- 
served distinction between the moral sentiments and anoth- 
er class of feelii^ with which they have some qualities ia 
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commoa The pleasures (so called) of ImaginattoD ap- 
pear, at least in most cases, to originate in association. 
But it is not till the original cause of the gratification is 
obliterated from the mind, that they acquire their proper 
character. Or ler and proportion may be at fii^st chosen 
for their convenience : it is not until they are admired for 
their own sake that they become objects of taste. Though 
all (he proportions for which a horse is valued may be in- 
dications of speed, safety, strength and health, it is not 
the less true that they only can be said to admire the ani- 
mal for his beauty, who leave such considerations out of 
the account while they admire. The pleasure of content- 
plation in these particulars of nature and art becomes uni- 
versal and immediate, being entirely detached from all 
regard to individual beings. It contemplates neither use 
nor interest. In this important particular the pleasures of 
im^ination agree with the moral sentiments. Hence the 
application of the same language to both in ancient and 
modem times. Hence also it arises that they may con- 
template the very same qualities and objects. There is 
certainly much beauty in the softer virtues — OMich gran- 
deur in the soul of a Hero or a Martyr. But the essen- 
tial distinction still remains. The purest moral taste con- 
temmplates these qualities only with quiescent delight or 
reverence. It has has no further view ; — ^it points to- 
wards no action. Conscience, on the contrary, containing 
in it a pleasure in the prospect of doing right, and an 
aident desire to act well, having for its sole object the dis- 
positions and acts of voluntary agents, is not, like moral 
taste, satisfied with passive contemplation, but constantly 
tends to act on the will and conduct of the man. Moral 
taste may aid it, may be absorbed into it, and usually con- 
tributes its part to the formation of the moral faculty ; 
but it is distinct from that faculty, and may be dispropor- 
tioned to it. Conscience, being by its nature confined to 
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mortal dispositions and voluntary acts, is of nec^wity ex- 
cluded from the ordinary consideration of all things ante- 
cedent to these dispositions. The circumstances from 
which such states of mind may arise, are most important 
objects of consideration for the understanding ; but they 
are without the sphere of conscience, which never ascenda 
beyond the heart of the man. It is thus that in the eye 
of conscience man becomes amenable to its authority for 
all his inclinations as well as deeds ; that some of them 
are approved, loved, and revered ; and that all the outward 
effects of disesteem, contempt, or moral anger, are felt to 
be the just lot of others. / / 

But, to return to Hartley, 'from this perhaps intrusive 
statement of what does not properly beloi^ to him: He 
represents all the social affections of gratitude, veneratiofi| 
and love, inspired by the virtues of our fellow-men, as 
capable of being transferred by association to the transceo- 
dent and unmingled goodness of the Ruler of the wbrld, 
and thus to give rise to piety, to which he gives the name 
of the theopathetic affection. This principle, like all the 
former in the mental series, is gradually detached 
from the trunk on which it grew : it takes separate root, 
and may altogether overshadow the parent stock. As 
such a being cannot be conceived without the most per- 
fect and constant reverence to his goodness, so piety may 
not only become a part of conscience, but its goveniing 
and animating principle, which, after long lending its own 
energy and authority to every other, is at last described 
by our philosopher as swallowing up all of them in oi*der 
to perform the same functions more infallibly. 

In every stage of this progi'ess we ai'e taught by Dv 
Hartley that a new product appears, which becomes per- 
fectly distinct from the elements which formed it, which 
may be utterly dissimilar to them, and may attain any de- 
gree of vigor, however superior to theirs. Thus the 
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objects of the private desires disappear when we are em* 
ployed in the pursuit of our lasting welfare ; that which 
was first sought only as a means, maj come to be pursued 
as an end, and preferred to the original end ; the good 
o[Hnion of our fellows becomes more valued than the ben- 
efits for which it was courted ; a man is ready to sacrn 
fice his life for him who has shown generosity, even to 
others ; and persons otherwise of common character are 
capable of cheerfully marching in a forlorn hope, or (^ 
almost instinctively leaping into the sea to save the life of 
an entire stranger. These last acts, often of almost un- 
conscious virtue, so familiar to the soldier and the sailor, 
so unaccountable on certain systems of philosophy, often 
occur without a thought of applause and reward; too 
quickly for the thought of the latter, too obscurely for the 
hope of the former ; and they arc of such a nature that 
no man could be impelled to them by the mere expecta- 
tion of either. 

The gratitude, sympathy, resentment, and shame, which 
are the principal constituent parts of the Moral Sense, 
thus lose their separate agency, and constitute an entirely 
new faculty, co-extensive with all the dispositions and 
actions'of voluntary agents ; though some of them are 
more predominant in particular cases of moral sentiment 
than others, and though the aid of all continues to be ne- 
cessary in their original character, as subordinate but dis- 
tinct motives of action. Nothing more evidently points 
out the distinction of the Hartleian system from all systems 
called selfish, not to say its superiorty in respect to disin- 
terestedness over all moral systems before Butler and 
Uutcheson, than that excellent part of it which 
relates to the Rule of Life. The various principles 
of human action rise in value according to the order 
in which they spring up after each other. We can 
then only be in a state of as much enjoyment as 
we are evidently capable of attainii^, when we 
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prefer interest to the original gratifications — honor to in- 
terest — the pleasures of imagination to those of sense — 
the dictates of conscience to pleasure, interest, and reputa- 
tion — the well-being of fellow-creatures to our own indul- 
gences ; in a word, when we pursue moral good and social 
happiness chiefly and for their own sake. * With self-in- 
terest,' says Hartley, somewhat inaccurately in language, 
* man must begin. He may end in self-annihilation. The- 
opathy, or piety, although the last result of the purified 
and exalted sentiments, may at length swallow up every 
other principle, and absorb the whole man.' Even if this 
last doctrine should be an exaggeration unsuited to our 
present condition, it will the more strongly illustrate the 
compatibility, of rather the necessary connection, of this 
theory with the existence and power of perfectly disinter- 
ested principles of human action. 

It is needless to remark on the secondary and auxiliary 
causes which contribute to the formation of moral senti- 
ment ; education, imitation, genei*al opinion, laws and goy- 
emment. They all presuppose the moral faculty : in an 
improved state of society they contribute powerfully to 
strengthen it, and on some occasions they enfeeble, distort, 
and maim it ; but in all cases they must themselves be tri- 
ed by the test of an ethical standard* 

The value of this doctrine will not be essentially affect- 
ed by supposing a greater number of original principles 
than those assumed by Dr Hartley. The principle of as- 
sociation applies as much to a greater as to a smaller num- 
ber. It is a quality common to it with all theories, that 
the more sunplicity it reaches consistently with truth, the 
more perfect it becomes. Causes are not to be multiplied 
without necessity. If by a considerable multiplication of 
prmiary desires the law of association were lowered near- 
ly to the level of an auxiliary agent, the philosophy of hu- 
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man nature wouM still be under indelible obligatic»^ to the 
philosopher who, by his fortunnate error, rendered the 
importance of that great principle obvious and conspicuous* 

Abraham Tucker. * 

It has been the remarkable fortune of this writer to 
have been more prized by the cultivators of the same 
subjects, and more disregarded by the generality even of 
those who read books on such matters, than perhaps anj 
other philosopher.t He had many of the qualities which 
might be expected in an affluent country gentleman, liviqg 
in a privacy undisturbed by political zeal, and with a leis- 
ure unbroken by the calls of a profession, at a time when 
England had not entirely renounced her old taste for 
metaphysical speculation. He was naturally endowed, 
not indeed with more than ordinary acutencss or sen- 
sibility, nor with a high degree of reach and range of 
mind, but with a singular capacity for careful .obser- 
vation and original reflection, and with a fancy per- 
haps unmatched in pi'oducing various and happy illus- 
tration. The most observable of his moral qualities 
appear to have been prudence and chceifulness, good 
nature and easy temper. The influence of his situation 
and character is visible in his writings.' Indulging his 
own tastes and fancies, like most English squires c£ his 
time he became, like many of them, a sort of humorist* 
Hence much of his originality and independence ; hence 

• Born in 1705; died in 1774. 

t ' I have tbuod in this writer more original thinking and observation apon Uie 
■eyeral subjects that he has taken in hand than in any other, not to say tbaa 
in all others put together. His talent also for illustration is unrivalled.' (Falcti 
Preface to M(yral and PolUicaf Philosophy.) See the excellent preface to an 
-Abfidgement. by Mr Hazlitt, of Tucker's work, published in London in 1H07, 
May I venture to refer also to my own discourse on the .Law qf nature and No/^ 
*ions, London, 1799. Mr Btewart treats Tucker and Hartley with tmwonifd 
BaFRiiiess. 



the boklness with which he openly employs iUiutrations 
from homely objects. He wrote to please himself more 
than the public. He had too little regard for readers, 
either to sacrifice his sincerity to them, or to curb his own 
{»*olixity, repetition, and egotism, from the fear of fatiguirg 
them. Hence he became as loose, as rambling, aikl as 
much an egotist as Montaigne ; but not so agreeably so, 
notwithstanding a considerable resemblance of genius ; 
because he wrote on subjects where disorder and egotism 
are unseasonable, and for readers whom they dkturbed 
instead of amusing. His prolixity at last increased itself^ 
when his work became so long, that repetition m the lat- 
ter parts partly arose from forgctfulness of the former ; 
and though his freedom from slavish deference to general 
opinion is very commendable, it must be owned, that his 
want of a wholesome fear of the public renders the peru- 
sal of a work, which is extremely interesting, and even amu- 
sii^ in most of its parts, on the whole a laborious task. 
He was by early education a believer in Christianity, if not 
by natural character religious. His calm good sense and 
accommdating temper led him rather to explain establish* 
ed doctrines in a manner agreeable to his philosophy, than 
to assail them. Hence he was represented as a time ser- 
ver by free-thinkers, and as a heretic by the orthodox.* 
Living in a country where the secure tranquillity flowii^ 
from the Revolution was gradually drawing forth all men- 
tal activity towards practical pursuits and outwai-d object% 
he hastened from the rudiments of mental and moral phi* 
losophy, to those branches of it which touch the business 
of men.t Had he recast without changing his thoughts— 

•This diiposition to rompromiie and accommodation, which is discoverahle in 
Paley, wa« carried to its utmost length by Mr Hay, a man of much acYiteness, Pro- 
fessor of Divinity at Cambridge. 

t Perhaps no philosopher ever stated more justly, more naturally, or more 
modestly than Tucker, the ruling maxim of his life. * My thoughts,' says he, *h»v« 

23 
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had he detached those ethical observations for which he 
had so peculiar a Tocation, from the disputes of his country 
and his dajy — he -might haTe thrown many of his chap- 
ters into their proper form of essays, which might have 
been compared, though not likened, to those of Hume. 
But the country gentleman, philosophic as he was, had 
too much fondness for his own humors to engage in a 
course of drudgery and deference. It may, however, be 
confidently addedy on the authority of all those wlio have 
fairly made the experiment,, that whoever, unfettered by 
a previous system, undertakes the labor necessary to dis- 
cover and relish the high excellences of this metaphysical 
Montaigne, will find his toil lightened as he proceeds, by a 
growing indulgence, if not partiality, for the foibles of the 
humorist ; and at last rewarded, in a greater degree per- 
haps than by any other writer on mixed and applied phi- 
losophy, by being led to commanding stations and new 
points of view, whence the mind of a moralist can hardly 
fail to catch some fresh prospects of nature and duty. 

It is in mixed, not in pure, philosophy, that hia supe- 
riority consists; In the part of his work which relatei^ 
to the intellect, he has adopted much from Hartley^ 
hiding but aggravating the oflfence by a change of tech- 
nical terms ; and he was ungrateful enough to counte- 
nance the vulgar sneer which involves the mental analy- 
sis of that philosopher in the ridicule to which his phy- 
^ological hypothesis is liable.* Thus, for the Hartleian 

taken a turn from my earliest youth towards searching' into the foundations and 
measures of right and wrong- ; loy love for retirement has furnished me with con- 
tinual leisure; and the exercijae of my reason has been nxy daily employment* 

* Light of Nature^ I. c. xviii. of which the conclusion may be pointed out as a 
specimen of perhaps unittatched fruitfulnessj vivacity, and felicity of illustration. 
The admirable sense of the conclusion of chap. xxv. seems to have sug-gested Par 
ley*8 good chapter on Happiness. The alteration of Plato^s comparison of reason 
to a charioteer, a^d the peissions to the horseBy in chap. xxvi. ie of characteristic 
ftttd transcendent excellence. 
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term Association he substitutes that of Translation, when ^ 
he adopts the same theory of the principles which move 
the mind to action. In the practical and applicable part 
of that inquiry he indeed far surpasses Hartley; and it is 
little to add, that he unspeakably exceeds that bare and 
naked thinker in the useful as well as admirable faculty 
of illustration. In the strictly theoretical part his expo- 
sition is considerably fuller ; but the defect of his genius 
becomes conspicuous when he handles a very general prin- 
ciple. The very term Translation ought to have kept up 
in his mind a steady conviction that the secondary motives 
to action become as independent, and seek their own -ob- 
jects as exclusively, as the primary principles. His own 
examples are rich in proofs of this important truth. But 
there is a slippery descent in the Theory of Human Na- 
ture, by which he, like most of his forerunners, slid una- 
wares into selfishness. He was not preserved from this 
fall by seeing that all the deliberate"^ principles which have 
self for their object are themselves oT secondary Jhtmor 
tionj and he was led to the general error by the notion 
that Pleasure, or, as he calls it, Satisfaction, was the orig- 
inal and sole object of all appetites and desires ; confoun- 
ding this with the true but very different proposition, that 
the attainment of all the objects of appetite and desire is 
productive of pleasure. He did not see that, without pre- 
supposing Desires, the word Pleasure would have no sig- 
nification ; and that the representations by which he was | 
seduced would leave only one appetite or desire in human ! 
nature. He had no adequate and constant conception, that 
the translation of Desire from the end to the means occas- 
ioned the formation of anew passion, which is perfectly 
distinct from, and altogether independent of, the original 
desire. Too frequently (for he was neither obstinate nor 
uniform in error) he considered these translations as acci- 
dental defects in human nature, not as the appointed meani 
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of supfdjing it with its variety of active principles. He 
was too apt to speak as if the selfish elements were not 
destroyed in the new combination, but remaining still ca» 
pable of being recalled, when convenient, like the links 
in a chain of reasoning, which we pass over from forget- 
fubiess, or for brevity. Take him all in all, however, the 
neglect of his writii^ is the strongest proof of the disincli^ 
imtion of the Er^lish nation, for the last half century, to 
Metayhysical Philosophy. * ) 



f 



WILLIAM PALEY. * 



This excellent writer, who after Clarke and Butler, 
ought to be ranked among the brightest ornaments of the 
English church in the eighteenth century, is, in the his- 
tory of philosophy, naturally placed after Tucker, to 
whom with praiseworthy hberality, he owns his extensive 
obligations. It is a mistake to suppose that he owed his 
system to Hume, a thinker too refined, and a writer per- 
haps too elegant, to have naturally attracted him. A co- 
incidence in the principle of utility, common to both with 
so many other philosophers, affords no sufficient ground 
for the supposition. Had he been habitually influenced 
by Mr Hume, who has translated so many of the dark 
and crabbed passages of Butler into his own transparent 
as well as beautiful language, it is not possible to suppose 
that such a mind as that of Paley should have fallen into 

• Much of Tucker*p chapter on Pleasure^ and of Pafcy'a on Happines$ (both of 
which are invaluable,) is contained in the passage of The Traveller^ of which 
the f^iUowing- couplet expresses the main object: 

* Unknown to them when sensual pleasures cloy, 

* To fill the lang-uid pause with finer joy.* 

' An honest man,' says Mr Hume, < has the frequent satisfaction of seeing 
knaves betrayed by their own maxims.* {Enquiry into Moralt,) 

* I used uflen to laugh at yeur hun^t sMiiple neighbor Flamboroogb, and one 
way or another generally cheated him once a year. Vet still the honest man 
went forward without suspicion, and grew rich, while I still continued tricksy and 
conning, and was poor, without the consolation of being honest.* ( Viear qf Wak^ 
JUUl, chap, xxvi.) 

tBorn in 1743 ; died in 1805. 
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those principles of gross selfishness of which Mr Hume is 
a uniform zealous antagonist. 

The natural frame of Paley's understanding fitted it 
more for business and the world than for philosophy ; and 
he accordingly enjoyed with considerable relish the few 
opportunities which the latter part of his life affi)rded of 
taking a part in the affairs of his county as a magistrate. 
Penetration and shrewdness, firmness and coolness, a vein 
of pleasantry, fruitful though somewhat unrefined, with 
an original homeliness and significancy of expression, 
were perhaps more remarkable in his conversation than 
the restraints of authorship and profession allowed them 
to be in his writings. Grateful remembrance brings this 
assemblage of quahties with unfaded colors before the 
mind ai the present moment, after the long interval of 
twenty-eight years. His taste tor the common business 
and ordinary amusements of life fortunately gave a zest to 
the company which his neighborhood chanced to yield, 
without rendering him insensible to the pleasures of inter- 
course with more enlightened society. The practical bent ' 
of his nature is visible in the language of his writings, 
which, on practical matters, is as precise as the nature of 
the subject requires, but, in his rare and reluctant effoi'ts 
to rise to first principles, becomes indeterminate and un- 
satisfactory ; though no man's composition was more free 
from the impediments which hinder a writer's meaning 
from being quickly and clearly seen. He seldom distin- 
guishes more exactly than is required for palpable and 
direct usefulness. He possessed that chastised acuteness 
of discrimination, exercised on the affairs of men, and 
habitually looking to a purpose beyond the mere increase 
of knowledge, which forms the character of a lawyer's 
understanding, and which is apt to render a mere law- 
yer too subtile for the management of affairs, and yet too 
gross for the pursuit of general truth. His style is as 
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near perfection in its kind as any in our language. Per- 
haps no words were ever more expressive and illustrative 
than those in which he represents the art of life to be 
that of rightly * setting our habits.' 

The most original and ingenious of his writings is the 
Horce PatUince. The Evidences of Christianity are formed 
out of an admirable translation of Butler's Analogy^ and a 
most skilful abridgement of Lardner's Credibility of the 
Gospel History. He may be said to have thus given val* 
ue to two works, of which the first was scarcely intelligi- 
ble to most of those who were most desirous of profiting 
by it ; and the second soon wearies out the greater part of 
readers, though the few who are more patient have al- 
most always been gradually won over to feel pleasure in a 
display of knowledge, probity, charity and meekness, un- 
matched by an avowed advocate in a case deeply interest- 
ing his warmest feelings. His JVatural Theolgy is the won- 
derful work of a man who, after sixty, had studied anato- 
my in order to write it ; and it could only have been sur- 
passed by a man who, to great originality of conception 
and clearness of exposition, added the advantage of a high 
place in the first class of physiologists.* 

It would be unreasonable here to say much of a work 
which is in the hands of so many as his Moral and Po- 
litical Philosophy. A very few remarks on one or two 
parts of it may be sufficient to estimate his value as a 
moralist, and to show his defects as a metaphysician. 
His general account of virtue may indeed be chosen for 
both purposes. The manner in which he deduces the 
necessary tendency of all virtuous actions to the general 
happiness, from the goodness of the Divine Lawgiver, 
though the principle be not, as has already more than 
once appeared, peculiar to him, but rather common to 

*See Animal Mechanics^ by Mr Charles Bell, published by the Society for Use- 
fnX Knowledge. 
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most religious philosophers, is characterized by a clear- 
ness and vigior which have never been surpassed. It 
is indeed nearly, if not entirely, an identical proposition, 
that a Being of unmixed benevolence will prescribe those 
laws only to his creatures which contribute to their well 
being. When we are convinced that a course of conduct 
IS generally beneficial to all men, we cannot help consid- 
ering it as acceptable to a benevolent Deity. The useful- 
ness of actions is the mark set on them by the Supreme 
Legislator, by which reasonable beings discover it to be 
His will that such actions should be done. In this appa- 
rently unanswerable deduction it is partly admitted, and 
universally implied, that the principles of right and wrong 
may be treated apart from the manifestation of them in 
the Scriptures. If it were otherwise, how could men of 
perfectly different religions, deal or reason with each oth- 
er on moral subjects ? How could they regard rights 
and duties as subsisting between them ? To what com- 
mon principles could they appeal in their differences ? 
Even the Polytheists themselves, those worshipers of 

Gods partial, changeful, passionate, unjust, 
Whose attributes are rage, revet ge, or lust, 

by a happy inconsistency are compelled, however irreg- 
ularly and imperfectly, to ascribe some general enforce- 
ment of the moral code to their divinities. If there were 
no foundation for morality antecedent to revealed reli- 
gion, we should want that important test of the conformi- 
ty of a revelation to pure morality, by which its claim to a 
divine origin is to be tried. The internal evidence of re- 
ligion necessarily presupposes such a standard. The 
Christian contrasts the precepts of the Koran with the 
pure and benevolent morality of the Gospel. The Ma- 
hometan claims, with justice, a superiority over the Hindoo^ 
inasmuch as the Mussulman religion inculcates the moral 
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perfection of one Supreme Ruler of the world The 
ceremonial and exclusive character of Judaism has eret 
been regarded as an indication that it was intended to pave 
the way for a universal religion, — a morality seated in the 
heart, and a worship of sublime simplicity. These discus- 
sions would be impossible, unless morality were previous- 
ly proved or granted to exist. Though the science of 
ethics is thus far independent, it by no means follows that 
there is any equality, or that there may not be the utmost 
inequality, in the moral tendency of religidiis systems. 
The most ample scope is still left for the zeal and activity 
of those who seek to spread important truth. But k is 
absolutely essential to ethicsd science that it should con* 
tain pi*inciples, the authority of which must be recognised 
by men of every conceivable variety of religious opinion. 
The peculiarities of Paley's mind are discoverable in 
the comparison, or rather contrast, between the practi- 
cal chapter on Happiness, and the philosophical portion 
of the chapter on Virtue. * Virtue is the doii^ good 
to mankind, in obedience to the will of God, and for 
the sake of everlasting happiness.' * It is not perhaps 
very important to observe, that these words, whicb he 
offers as * a definition,* ought in propriety to have been 
called a proposition ; but it is much more necessary to 
say that tliey contain a false account of virtue. Ac- 
cording to this doctrine, every action not done jfbr the 
sake of the agent's happiness is vicious. Now, it is 
plain that an act cannot be said to be done for the sake 
of any thing which is not present to the mind of the 
agent at the moment of action. It is a contradiction in 
terms to affirm that a man acts for the sake of any object, 
of which, however it may be the necessary consequence 
of his act, he is not at the time fully aware. The urh 

♦ Palxt, book i. chi^. riL 
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fek consequences of his act can no more influence bti 
wiU than its unknown consequences. Nay, further, a 
man is onlj with any propriety said to act for the sake 
of his chief object; nor can he with entire correctness 
be said to act for the sake of any thing but his sole ob- 
ject. So that it is a necessary consequence of Paley's 
proposition, that every act which flows from generosity 
or beneyolence is a vice. So also of every act of obedi- 
ence to the will of God, if it arises from any motive but 
a desire of the reward which he will bestow. Any act 
of obedience influenced by gratitude, and aflection, and 
veneration towards supreme benevolence and |)erfection, 
IS so far imperfect ; and if it arises solely from these 
motives it becomes a vice. It must be owned, that this 
excellent and most enlightened man has laid the founda- 
tions of religion and virtue in a more intense and exclu- 
sive selfishness than was avowed by the Catholic enemies 
of Fenelon, when they persecuted him for his doctrine 
of a pure and disinterested love of God. 

In another province, of a very subordinate kind, the 
disposition of Paley to limit bis principles to his own 
time and country, and to look at them merely as far as 
they are calculated to amend prevalent vices and errors, 
betrayed him into narrow and false views. His chapter 
on what he calls the Law of Honor is unjust, even in 
its own small sphere, because it supposes honor to a/« 
/oti; what it docs noi Jorbid ; though the truth be, that 
the vices enumerated by him are only not forbidden by 
honor, because they are not within its jurisdictioa 
He considers it * as a system of rules constructed by peo- 
[Je of fashion;' — a confused and transient mode of ex- 
pression, which may be understood with difiiculty by our 
posterity, and which cannot now be exactly rendered per- 
haps in any other language. 

The subject, however, thus narrowed and lowered, is 

94 
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neither unimportant in p-actice^ nor unworthy o£ the 
consideration of the moral philosopher. Though all man* 
kind honor virtue and despise vice, tlie degree of respect 
or contempt is often far from being proportioned to the 
place which virtues and vices occupy in a just system of 
Ethics. Wherever higher honor is bestowed on one mor- 
al quality than on others of equal or greatei moral value, 
what is called a point of honor may be said to exists It is 
wngular that so shrewd an observer as Paley should not 
have observed a law of honor far more permanent than 
that which attracted his notice, in the feelings of Europe 
respecting the conduct of men and women. Cowardice is 
Bot so immoral as cruelty, nor indeed so detestable, but 
it is more despicable and disgraceful. The female point 
of honor forbids indeed a great vice, but one not so great 
as many others by which it is not violated. It is easy 
enough to see, that where we are strongly prompted to a 
virtue by a natural impulse, we love the man who is con- 
stantly actuated by the amiable sentiment, but we do not 
consider that which is done without difficulty as requiring 
or deserving admiration and distinction* The kinJ aflfec- 
tions are their own rich reward, and they are the object 
of affection to others. To encourage kindness by praise 
would be to insult it, besides its effect in producing coun- 
terfeits. It is for the conquest of fear,, it would be still 
more for the conquest of resentment, if that were not, 
wherever it is real, the cessation of a state of mental 
agony, that the applause of mankind is reserved. Ob- 
servations of a similar nature will easily occur to every 
reader respecting the point of honor if> the other sex. 
The conquest of natural frailties, especially in a case of 
far more importance to mankind than is at first sight ob- 
vious, is well distinguished as an object of honor, and 
the contrary vice is punished by shame. Honor is not 
wasted on those who abstain from acts which are punish- 
ed by the law. These acts may be avoided without a 
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pure motive. Whereyer a virtue is easily performed by 
good men — wherever it is its nature to be attended hy 
delight — wherever its outward observance is so necessary 
to society us to be enforced by punishment — it is not the 
proper object of honor. Honor and shame, therefore, 
may be reasonably dispensed, without being strictly pro- 
portioned to the intrinsic morality of actions, if the ine- 
quality of their distribution <x)ntribut^s to the generdi 
equipoise of the whole moral system. 

A wide disproportion, however, or indeed any dispro- 
portion not justifiable on moral grounds, would be a de- 
pravation of the moral principle. Duelling is among us a 
tJisputed case, though the improvement of manners has 
rendered it so much more infrequent, that it is likely m 
time to lose itssuppoi-t from opinion. Those who excuse 
individuals for yielding to a false point of honor, as in the 
suicides of the Greeks and Romans, may consistently 
Uame the faulty principle, and rejoice in its destruction. 
The shame fixed on a Hindoo widow of rank who vokm- 
tarily survives her husband, is regarded by all other na- 
tions with horron 

There is room for great praise and some blame in oth- 
er parts of Paley's works. His political opinions were 
those generally adopted by moderate whigs in his own 
age. His language on the Revolution of 1688 may be 
very advantageously compared, both in precision and in 
generous Ixddness,* to that of Blackstone, a great master 
of classical and harmonious composition, but a feeble rea- 

♦ * Government may be too secure. The greatest tyrants have been those whose 
titles were the most unquestioned. Whenever, therefore, the opinion of right be- 
comes too predominant and superstitious, H U abated by breaking the euaiom. Thufl 
" the Revolution broke the custom of succession, and thereby moderated, both in 
the prince and in the people, those lofty notions of hereditary right, which in the 
one were become a continued incentive to tyranny, and disposed the other to invite 
servitude, by nndue compliance* and dangerous conceaaiona.* (Palby, book vi. 
ehap. ii.) 
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soner aiid a confused thinker, whose writings are not ex- 
empt from the taint of slavishness. 

1 1 cannot be denied that Paley was sometimes rather 
a lax moralist, especially on public duties. It is a sin 
which easily besets men of strong good sense, little en- 
thusiasm, and much experience. They are naturally 
led to lower their precepts to the level of their exj)ecta- 
tions. They see that higiier pretensions often produce less 
good, to say nothing of the hypocrisy, extravagance, and 
turbulence, to which they lend some color. As those who 
claim more from men often gain less, it is natural for more 
sober and milder casuists to present a more accessible vir- 
tue to their followers. It was thus that the Jesuits be- 
gan, till, strongly tempted by their perilous station as the 
moral guides of the powerful, some of them by degrees 
fell into that absolute licentiousness for which all, not with- 
out injustice, have been cruelly immortalized by Pascal. 
Indulgence, which is a great virtue in judgment concemii^ 
the actions of others, is too apt, when blended in the 
same system with the precepts of morality, to be received 
as a licence for our own offences. Accommodation, with- 
out which society would be painful, and arduous affairs 
would become impracticable, is more safely imbibed from 
temper and experience, than taught in early and systematic 
instruction. The middle region between laxity and rigor 
is hard to be fixed, and it is still harder steadily to remain 
within its boundaries. Whatever may be thought of Pa- 
ley's observations on political influence and ecclesiastical 
subscription, as temperaments and mitigations which may 
preserve us from harsh judgment, they are assuredly not 
well qualified to form a part of that, discipline which 
ought to breathe into the opening souls of youth, at the 
critical period of the formation of character, those ines- 
timable virtues of sincerity, of integrity, of indepen- 
dence, which will even guide them vhore safely through 
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life than mere prudence, while they proykle an inward 
fountain of pure deh'ght, immeasurably more abundant 
than all the outward sources of precarious and perishable 
pleasure. ,-^'0 

JERF.MY BENTUAM. ^ ^ 

The general scheme of this Dissertation would be a 
sufficient reason for omitting the name of a livii^ writer. 
The devoted attachment and invincible repugnance which 
an impartial estimate of Mr Bentham has to encounter oa 
either side, are a strong inducement not to deviate from 
that scheme in his case. But the most brief sketch c^ 
ethical controversy in England would be imperfect with- 
out it ; and perhaps the utter hopelessness of any expedi- 
ent for satisfying his followefrs, or softening his opponents, 
may enable a writer to look steadily and solely at what he 
believes to be the dictates of truth and justice. He who 
has spoken of former philosophers with unreserved free- 
dom, ought perhaps to subject his courage and honesty to 
the severest test by an attempt to characterize such a con- 
temporary. Should the very few who are at once enlight- 
ened and unbiassed be of opinion that his firmness and 
equity have stood this trial, they will be the mog* e disposed 
to trust his fairness where the exercise of that quality is 
more easy. 

The discijJes of Mr Bentham are more like the hear- 
ers of an Athenian philosopher than the pupils of a mo- 
dern professor, or the cool proselytes of a modern writen 
They are in general men of competent age, of superior 
understanding, who voluntarily embrace the laborious study 
of useful and noble sciences ; who derive their opinions 
not so much from the cold perusal of his writings, as 
from familiar converse with a master from whose lips 
these opinions are recommended by simplicity, dis- 
interestedness, originality, and vivacity; aided rather 
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than impeded by foibles not unamiable, enforced of late 
by the growing authority of years and of fame, and at all 
times strengthened by that undoubting reliance on his own 
judgment which mightily increases the ascendent of such 
a man over those who approach him. As he and they 
deserve the credit of braving vulgar prejudices, so they 
must be content to incur the imputation of faUing into the 
neighboring vices of seeking distinction by singularity; of 
clinging to opinions because they are obnoxious ; of wantoi>- 
ly wounding the most respectable feelings of mankind ; of 
regarding an immense display of method and nomenclature 
as a sure token of a corresponding increase of knowledge; 
and of considering themselves as a chosen few, whom an 
initiation into the most secret mysteries of philosophy en- 
titles to look down with pity, if not contempt, on the pro- 
fane multitude. Viewed with aversion or dread by the 
public, they become more bound to each other and to their 
master; while they are provoked into the use of language 
which more and more exasperates opposition to them. A 
hermit in the greatest of cities, seeing only his disciples, 
and indignant that systems of government and law which 
he believes to be perfect are disregarded at once by the 
many and the powerful, Mr Bentham has at length been 
betrayed into the most unphilosophical hypothesis, 
that all the ruling bodies who guide the community 
have conspired to stifle and defeat his discoveries. 
He is too little acquainted with doubts to beheve the 
honest doubts of othere, and he is too angry to make 
allowance for their prejudices and habits. He has em- 
braced the most extreme party in practical politics, 
manifesting more dislike and contempt towards those 
who are more moderate supporters of popular princi- 
ples than towards their most inflexible opponents. To 
the unpopularity of his philosophical and political doc- 
trines he has added the more general and lastii^ obloquy 
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which arises from an unseemly treatment of doctrines and 
principles which, if there were no other motives for reve- 
rential deference, even a regard to tlie feelings of the best 
men requires to be approached with decorum and respect. 
Fifty-three years have passed since the publication of 
Mr Bentham's first work, A Fragment on Government^ — a 
considerable octavo volume, employed in the examination 
of a short paragraph of Blackstone, — unmatched in acute 
hypercriticism, but conducted with a severity which leads 
to an unjust estimate of the writer criticised, till the like 
experiment be repeated on other writings. It was a waste 
of extraordinary power to employ it in pointing out flaws 
and patches in the robe occasionally stolen from the phi- 
losophical schools, which hung loosely and unbecomingly 
on the elegant commentator. This volume, and especially 
the preface, abounds in fine, original, and just observation ; 
it contains the germs of most of his subsequent productions^ 
and it is an early example of that disregard for the method, 
proportions, and occasion of a writing which, with all com- 
mon readers, deeply affects its power of interesting or in 
structing. Two years after, he published a most excellent 
tract on The Hard Labor Bill^ which, concurring with the 
spirit excited by Howard's inquiries, laid the foundation of 
just reasoning on Reformatoiy Punishment. The Let^ 
ters on Usury '^ are perhaps the best specimen of the ex- 
haustive discussion of a moral or political question, leav- 

♦Thcy were addressed to Mr George Wilson, who retired from the Euglish bar 
to his native country, and died at Kdinburgh in 1816: an early friend of Mr Ben- 
tham, and afterwards an intimate frieid of Lord Ellenborough, Sir Vicary Gibbs, 
and of all the most eminent of his professional contemporaries. The rectitude of 
judgment, purity of heart, elevation of honor, the sternness only in integrity, the 
scorn of baseness, and indulgence towards weakness, which were joined in him 
with a gravity exclusive neither of feeling nor of pleasantry, contributed still more 
than bis abilities and attainments of various sorts, to a moral authority with his 
friends, and iu his profession, which few men more amply possessed, or more use- 
fully exercised. The same character, somewhat softened, and the same influence, 
distinguished his closest friend, the late Mr Lens. Both were inflexible and incor- 
niptible friends of civil and religious liberty, and both knew how to reconcile tb« 
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ii^ DO objection, however feeble, unanswered, and no di£* 
ficulty, however small, unexplained ; remarkable also for 
the clearness and spirit of the style, for the full exposition 
which suits them to all intelligent readers, for the tender 
and skilful hand with which prejudice is touched, and for 
the urbanity of his admirable apology for projectors, ad- 
dressed to Dt Smith, whose temper and manners he seems 
for a time to have imbibed. The Introduction to the Prith 
dpks ofMoruls and Politics^ printed before the Letters^ 
Init published after them, was the first sketch c^ bis sys- 
tem^ and is still the only account of it by himself. 

The great merit of this work, and of his other writ- 
ings in relation to Jurisprudence properly so called^ is 
not within our present scope. To the Roman jurists 
belongs the praise of having allotted a separate portion 
of their Digest to the signification of the words of most 
frequent use in law and legal discussion.^ Bentham 
not only first perceived and taught the great value 
of an mtroductory section, composed of definitions of 
general terms, as subservient to brevity and precision 
in every part of a code, but he also discovered the un- 
speakable importance of natural arrangement in juris- 
prudence, by rendering the mere place of a proposed 
law in such an arrangement a short and easy test of 
the fitness of the proposal.! But here he does not 

warmefi seal for that sacred cause, with a charity towards their opponents, which 
partisans, often more violent than steady, treated as lukewarm. The present wri- 
ter hopes that the good-natured reader will excuse him for having* thus, perhaps 
unseasonably, bestowrd heartfelt commendation on those who were above the pur- 
suit of praise, and the remembrance of whose good opinion and good-will help to 
support him under a deep sense of faults and vices. 

♦ Digest, lib. 1. tit. 16. De Verborum Significatione. 

t See a beautifiil article on Codification, in the Edinburgh Review^ v<J. XXIX. 
p. 217, It need no longer be concealed that it was contributed by Sir Samuel 
Romilly. The steadiness with which ho held the balance in weighing the merits 
of his friend against his unfortunate defects, is an example of his union of the most 
commanding moral principle with a sensibility so warm, that, if it had been re. 
kassd fronHhal itsrn authority, it wsuld not so long have endured the coarsened 
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diBtinguidh between the value of arrangement as scaffold* 
mgj and the inferior convenience of its being the veiT 
frame-work of the structure. Mr Bentham, indeed, is 
much more remarkable for laying down desirable rules 
for the determination of rights, and the punishment of 
wroi^ in general, than for weighing the various circun^ 
stances which require them to be modified in different 
countries and times in order to render them either more 
useful, more easily introduced, more generally respected, 
or more certainly executed. The art of legislation consists 
in thus applying the principles of jurisj:rudence to the sit- 
uation, wants, interests, feelings, opinions, and habits, of- 
each distinct community at any given time. It bears the 
same relation to jurisprudence which the mechanical arts 
bear to jwire Mathematics. Many of these considerations 
serve to show, that the sudden establishment of new 
codes, can seldom be practicable or effectual for their 
pur|x>8e ; and that reformations, though founded on the 
principles of jurisprudence, ought to be not only adapted 
to the peculiar interests of a people, but engi-afted on their 
previous usages, and brought into harmony with those na* 
tional dispositions on which the execution of laws depends.* 
The Romans, under Justinian, adopted at least the true 
principle, if they did not apply it with sufficient freedom 
and boldness. They considered the multitude of occa- 

aod roughness of human concerns. From the tenderness of his feelings, and from 
an anger never roused but by cruelty and baseness, as much as from his genius 
and his pore taste, sprung that original and characteristic eloquence, which vas 
the hope of the afflicted as well as the terror of the oppressor. If his oratory had 
not fliiwed so largely from this morhl source, which years do not dry up, he would 
not perhaps have been the only example of an orator who, after the age of aUty* 
daily increased in polish, in vigfor, and in splendor. 

t An excellent medium between those who absolutely require new^codes, and 
those who obstinately adhere to ancient usages, has been pointed out by M. Meyer 
in his most justly celebrated work, ifutUutions Judieiarie* det Prineipaux Pay 
d» P Europe, tome I. Introduction, p. S; 9. La Haye et Amst. 1619—93, 6 vols. Svo- 
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sionallaws^ and the still greater mass of uss^^, ophikHis, 
and determinations, as the materiak of legislation^ not pr^ 
eluding, but demanding a systematic arrangement of the 
whole by the supreme authority. Had ihe arrange- 
ment been more scientific, had there been a bolder exam- 
ination and a more free reform of many particular branch- 
es,, a model would have been offered for liberal imitationr 
by modern lawgivers. It cannot be denied, without inju&-» 
tice and ingratitude, that Mr Bent ham has done more than 
any other writer to rouse the spirit of juridical reforma- 
tion, which^s now gradually ex arajning every part of law, 
and, when further progress is facilitated by digesting the 
present laws, will doubtless proceed to the improvement 
of all. Greater praise it is given to few to e^vru It 
ought to satisfy Mr Bentham, for the disappointment of 
hopes which were not reasonabley that Russia should re- 
ceive a code from himt, or that North America could be 
brought to renounce the variety of her laws and institutions, 
on the single authority of a foreign philosopher, whose 
opinions had not worked their way either into legislation 
or into general reception in his own country. It ought 
also to dispose his followers to do fuller justice to the 
Romillys and Broughams, without whose prudence and 
energy, as well as leason and eloquence, the best plans x^f 
reformation must have continued a dead letter, — for whose 
sake it might have been fit to reconsider the obloquy 
heaped on their profession,^ and to show more general in- 
dulgence to all those whose chief offence seems to con^ 
sist in their doubts whether sudden changes,'almost always 
imposed by vioJence on a community, be the surest road 
to lasting im[:rovement/ 

It is unfortunate that ethical theory, with which we 
are now chiefly concerned, is not the province in which 
Mr Bentham has reached the most desirable distinction* 
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It may be remarked, both in ancrent and in modern times, 
that whatever modifications prudent followers may intro- 
duce into the system of an innovator, the principles of the j 
master»=€ontinue to mould the habitual dispositions, and \ ^ 
to influence the practical tendency of the school. Mr 
Bentham preaches the principle of utility with the zeal of 
a discoverer. Occupied more in reflection than in reading, 
he knew not, or forgot, how often it had been the basis, 
and how generally an essential part, of moral systems.* 
That in which he really differs from others, is in the ne- 
cessity which he teaches, and the example which he sets, 
of constantly bringing that principle before us. This pe- 
culiarity appears to us to be his radical error. In an at- 
tempt, ojf which tlie constitution of human nature forbids 
the success, beseems to us to have been led into funda- 
mental errors in moral theory, and to have given to his 
practical doctrine a dangerous t-ahit 

The confusion of moral approbation "with the moral quaU \ 
kies which are its objects, common to Mr Bentham with 
many other philosophers, is much more uniform and prom- 
inent in him than in most others. This general error, al- 
ready mentioned at the opening of this Dissertation, has 
led him more than others to assume, that because the 
principle of utility forms a necessary part of every moral 
theory, it ought therefore to be the chief motive of hu- 
man conduct Now it is evident that this assumption, 
rather tacitly than avowedly made, is wholly gratuitous. 
No practical conclusion can be deduced from the principle, 
but that we ought to cultivate those habitual dispositions 
which are the most effectual motives to useful actions. • 
But before a regard to our own interest, or a desire to pro- 
mote the welfare of men in general, be allowed to be the 
exclusive, or even the chief regulators of human conduct, 

• Sm Notes and IlluatratioBi^ noU V. 
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it musfbq shown that they are the most effectual motires 
to such useful actions. It is demonstrated by experience 
that they are not. It is even owned by the most ingenious 
writers of Mr Bentham's school, tnat desires which are 
pointed to general and distant objects, although they have 
their proper place and their due value are commonly very 
faint and ineffectual inducements to action. A theoiy 
founded on utility, therefore, requires that we should culti- 
vate, as excitements to practice, those other habitual dispo- 
sitions which we know by experience to be generally the 
source 'of actions beneficial to ourselves and our fellows; 
habits of feeling productive of habits of virtuous conduct, 
and in their turn strengthened by the re-action of these 
last What is the result of experience on the choice of 
the objects of mm-al culture ? Beyond all dispute, that 
we should labor to attain that state of mind in which all the 
social affections are felt with the utmost warmth, giving 
birth to a more comprehensive benevolence, but not sup- 
planted by it; when the moral sentiments most strongly 
approve what is right and good, without being perplexed 
by a calculation of consequences, though not incapable of 
being gradually rectified hy reason, whenever they are de^ 
cisively proved by experience not to correspond in some of 
their parts to the universal and perpetual effects of con- 
duct. It is a false representation of human nature to af- 
firm that * courage ' is only * prudence.'* They coincide m 
their effects, and it is always prudent to be couragaous. 
But a man who fights because he thinks it more hazar- 
dous to yield, is not brave. He does not become brave 

♦ Mr Mill's Analysis of the Human A/tnrf, vol. II. p. 237. It would be unjuti 
not to BBLj that this book, partly perliaps from a larger adoption of the principles of 
Hartley, holds out fairer opportunities of negotiation with natural feelings and the 
doctrines of former philos'^phcrs, than any other production of the same school. 
But this very assertion about courage, clearly shows at least a forgetfulness that 
eoaragfe^ even if H were the ofiapring of prudence, would not for that reason be a 

•pMlMOf it. 
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till he feels cowai^dice to be base and painful, and*till he 
is no longer in need of any aid from prudence. Even if it 
were the interest of every man to be bold, it is clear that 
so cold a consideration cannot prevail over the fear of 
danger. Where it seems to do so, it must be by the un- 
seen power either of the fear of shame, or of some other 
powerful passion, to which it lends its name. It was lor^ 
ugo with striking justice observed by Aristotle, that he 
who abstains from present gratification, under a distinct 
apprehension of its painful consequences, is only prudent j 
and that he must acquire a disrelish for excess on its own 
account, before he deserves the name of a temperate man» 
It is only when the means are firmly and unalterably con- 
verted into ends, that the process of forming the mind is 
completed. Courage may then seek, instead of avoiding 
danger. Temperance may prefer abstemiousness to indul-^ 
gence. Prudence itself may choose an orderly govern- 
ment of conduct, according to qertain rules, without regard 
to the degree in which it promotes welfare. Benevolence 
must desire the happiness of others, to the exclusion of the 
consideration how far it is connected with tluit of the be- 
nevolent agent ; and those alone can be accounted just 
who obey the dictates of justice from having thoroughly 
learned an habitual veneration for its strict rules and for 
its larger precepts. In that complete state the mind pos- 
sesses no power of dissolving the combinations of thought 
and feeling which impel it to action. Nothing in this ar- 
gument turns on the difference between implanted and ac- 
quired principles. As no man can cease, by any act of his, 
to see distance, though the power of seeing it be univer- 
sally acknowledged to be an acquisition, so no man has 
the power to extinguish the affections and the moral sen- 
timents, however much chey may be thought to be ac- 
quired, any more than that of eradicating the bodily ap- 
petites. The best writers of Mr Bentham's school over- 
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look the indissolubility of these associations, and appear not 
to bear in mini? that their strength and rapi(L.action con- 
stitute the perfect state of a moral ageniy^ 

The pursuit of our own general welfare, or of that of 
mankind at large, though from their vagueness and cold- 
ness they are unfit habitual motives and unsafe ordmary 
guides of conduct, yet perform functions of essential im- 
portance in the moral system. Tlie former, which we 
call self-love, preserves the balance of all the active prin- 
ciples which regard ourselves ultimately, and contributes 
to subject them to the authority of the moral principles.* 
The latter, which is general benevolence, regulates in like 
manner the equipoise of the narpower affections; quickens 
the lai^id^ and checks the encroaching ; borrows strength 
from pity, and even from indignation ; receives some cowr 
pensation, as it enlarges, in the addition of beauty and 
grandeur, from the weakness which arises from disper- 
sion ; enables us to look on all men as brethren, and over- 
flows on every sentient being. The general interest of 
mankind, in truth, almost solely affects us through the af- 
£ectic»is of benevolence and sympathy ; for the coinci- 
dence of general with individual interest, even where it is 
certain, is too dimly seen to produce any emotion which 
can impel to, or restrain from action. As a general truth, 
its value cocsistsin its completing the triumph of morality, 
by demonstrating the absolute impossibility of forming any 
theory of hurban nature which docs not pi'eserve the su- 
periority of virtue over vice ; a great, though not a direct- 
ly practical advantage. 

The followers of Mr Bentham have carried to an un- 
usual extent the prevalent fault of the more modern ad- 
vocates of utility, who have dwelt so exclusively on the 
outward advantages of virtue as to have lost sight of the 

* Sm Note* and lUuttrations, note W. 
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delight which is a part of virtuous feeling, and of the bene- 
ficial influence of good actions upon the frame of the mind* 
* Benevolence towards others,' says Mr Mill, 'produces 
a return of benevolence from them.' * The fact is true, 
and ought to be stated. But how unimportant is it in com- 
parison with that which is passed over in silence, the 
pleasure of the affection itself, which, if it could become 
lasting and intense, would convert the heart into a heaven ! 
No one who has ever felt kindness, if he could accurate- 
ly recall his feelings, could hesitate about their infinite su- 
periority. The cause of the general neglect of this con- 
sideration is, that it is only when a gratification is some- 
thing distinct from a state of mind, that we can easily 
learn to consider it as a pleasure. Hence the great error 
respecting the affections, where the inherent delight is not 
duly estimated, on account of thai very peculiarity of being 
a part of a state of mind, which rendei-s it unspeakably 
more valuable as independent of every thing without 
The social affections are the only principles of human na- 
ture which have no direct pains. To have any of these 
desires is to be in a state of happiness. The malevolent 
passions have properly no pleasures ; for that attainment 
of their purpose which is improperly so called, consists 
only in healing or assuaging the torture which envy, jeal- 
ousy, and malice, inflct on the malignant mind. It might 
with as much propriety be said that the toothache and 
the stone have pleasures, because their removal is followed 
by an agreeable feeling. These bodily disorders, indeed 
are often cured by the process which removes the suffer- 
ings ; but the mental distempers of envy and revenge are 
nourished by every act of odious indulgence which for a 
moment suspends their pain. 

The same observation is applicable to every virtuous 

* Andb/eis of the Human Mindy voL IL 
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disposition^ though not so obviously as to the benerolent 
affections. That a brave man is, on the whole, far less 
exposed to danger than a coward, is not the chief advan- 
vantage of a courageous temper. Great dangers are rare ; 
but the constant absence of such painful and mortifiyng sen 
sations as those of fear, and the steady consciousness of 
superiority to what subdues ordinary men, are a perpetu- 
al source of inward enjoyment. No man who has ever 
been visited by a gleam of magnanimity can place any out- 
ward advantage of fortitude in comparison with the feel- 
ing of being always able fearlessly to defend a righteous 
cause. * Even Humility^ in spite of first appearances, is a 
remarkable example. It has of late been unwarrantably 
used to signify that painful consciousness of inferiority 
which is the first stage of envy* t It is a term consecra- 
ted in Christian ethics to denote that disposition which, 
by inclining towards a modest estimate of our qualities, 
corrects the prevalent tendency of human nature to over- 
value our merits and to overrate our claims. What can 
be a less doubtful or a much more considerable blessing 
than this constant sedative, which soothes and composes 
the irritable passions of vanity and pride ? What is more 
conducive to lasting peace of mind than the consciousness 
of proficiency in that most delicate species of equity 
which, in the secret tribunal of conscience, labors to be 
impartial in the comparison of ourselves with others ? 
What can so perfectly assure us of the purity of our 
moral sense, as the habit of contemplating, not that 
excellence which we have reached, but that which 

♦ According' to Cicero*8 definition of fortitude, * Virtus pttgnans pro tBquttateJ 
The remains of the original sense of Virtus^ Manhood, give a beauty and force to 
these expressions, which cannot be preserved in our language. The Greek JqtTfi 
and the German Tagendy originally denoted Screng-thf afterwards Ojurage and 
at last Virtue, But the happy derivation of Virtus from Vir gives an energy to 
ibe phrase of Cicero, which illustrates the use of etymology in the hands of a 
skilful writer. 
vt Mr Mill's Analyne of tk€ Human Min^t vol. It. p. 822' 
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is still to be pursued ; * of not considering how far we maj 
outrun others, but how far we are from the goal ? 

Virtue has often outward advantages, and always inward 
delights; but the seccHid, though constant, strong, inacces- 
siUe, and inviolable, are not easily considered by the com- 
mon observer as apart from the virtue with which they 
are blended. They are so subtile and evanescent as to 
escape the distinct contemplation of all but the very few 
who meditate on the acts of mind. The outward advan- 
tages, on the other hand, cold, uncertain, dependent, and 
precarious as they are, yet stand out to the sense and to 
the memory, may be handled and counted, and are per- 
fectly on a level with the general apprehension. Hence 
they have become the almost exclusive theme of all mor- 
alists who profess to follow reason. There is room for 
suspecting that a very general illusion prevails on this sub- 
ject. Probably the smallest part of the pleasure of virtue, 
because it is the most palpable, has become the sign and 
mental representative of the whole. The outward and 
visible sign suggests insensibly the inward and mental de- 
light. Those who display the external benefits of magna- 
nimity and kindness, would speak with far less fervor, and 
perhaps less confidence, if their feelings were not uncon- 
sciously aftected by the mental state which they overlook 
in their statements, though they feel some part of it when 
they write or speak on it. When they speak of what is 
mtkout^ they feel what was withirij and their words excite 
the same feeling in othere. Is it not probable that much 
of our love of praise may be thus ascribed to humane and 
sociable pleasure in the sympathy of others with us? 
Praise is the symbol which represents sympathy, and 
which the mind insensibly substitutes for it in recollection 

* For a description of vanity, hy a great Qrator, M* the R«y. B. BUu'i Skrmon 
on Modem Infidelity. 
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and m language. Does not the desire of posthumous fame^ 
in like maimery manifest an ambition for the fellow-feeling 
of our race, when it is perfectly unproductive of any ad- 
vantage to ourselves? In this point of view, it may be 
considered as the passion of which the very existence 
proves the mighty power of disinterested desire* Every 
other pleasure from sympathy is confined to the men who 
are now alive. The love of fame aione seeks the sympa- 
thy of unborn generations, and stretches the chain which 
binds the race of man together, to an extent to which hope 
sets no bounds. There is a noble, even if unconscious, 
union of morality with genius in the nwnd of him who sym- 
pathizes with the masters who lived twenty centuries be- 
fore him, in order that he may learn to command the symr 
pathies of the countless genei-ations who are to come. 

In the most famihar, as well a& in the highest instances, 
it would seem, that the inmost thoughts and sentiments of 
men are more pure than their language. Those who 
speak of ' a regard to character,' if they be serious, gen^- 
erally infuse into that word, unawares, a large portion of 
that sense in which it denotes the frame of the mind. 
Those who speak of * honor' very often mean a more re- 
fined and delicate sort of conscience, which ought to render 
the more educated classes of society alive to such smaller 
wrongs as the laborious and the ignorant can scarcely 
feel. What heart does not warm ^ the noble explana- 
tion of the ancient poet : * Who is pleased by false honor, 
or frightened by lying infamy, but he who is false and de- 
praved ? ' J&very uncorrupted mind feels unmerited paii> 
as a bitter reproach, and regards a consciousness of demerit 
as a drop of poison in the cup of honor* How different 
is the applause which truly delights us all, a proof that 
the consciences of others are in harmony with our 
own! * What,* says Cicero, / is glory but the coa- 
curring praise of the good, the unbought approbation of 
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those who judge aiight of excellent virtue!'" A far 
greater than Cicero rises froin the purest praise of man, 
to more sublime contemplations. 

Fame>3 no plant that grows on mortal boH, 
But lives and spreads aloft, by those pure eyea 
And perfect witaess of all-judging Jove. 

Those who have most inculcated the doctrine of utility 
have given another notable example of the verj vulgar 
prejudice which treats the unseen as insignificant Tuck- 
er is the onlj one of them who occasionlly considers that 
most important effect of human conduct which consists in 
its action on the frame of the mind, by fitting its faculties 
and sensibihties for their appointed purpose, A razor or a 
penknife would well enough cut cloth or meat; but if 
they were often so used, they Avould be entirely spoiled. 
The same sort of observation is much more strongJy ap- 
plicable to habitual dispositions, which if they be spoiled, 
we have no certain means of replacing or mending- 
Whatever act, therefore, discomposes the moral machin- 
ery of mind, is more injurious to the welfare of the agent- 
than most disasters from without can be ; for. the latter 
are commonly limited and temporary; the evil^ of the 
former spreads through the whole of life. Health of 
mind, as well as of body, is not only productive in itself 
of a greater sum of enjoyment than arises from other 
sources, but is the only condition of our frame in which 
we are capable of receiving pleasure from without 
Hence it appears how incredibly absurd it is to prefer, on 
grounds of calculation, a present interest to the preserva- 
tion of those mental habits on which our well being de- 
pends. When they are most morale they may often pre- 
vent us from obtaining advantages. It would be as absurd 
to desire to lower them for that reason, as it would be to 
weaken the body, lest its strength should render it more 
liable to contagious disorders of rare occurrence. 
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It is, on the other hand, impossible to combine the beo^ 
efit of the general habit with the advantages of occasioiv- 
al deviation ; for every such deviation either produces 
remorse, or weakens the habit, and prepares the way for 
its gradual destruction. He who obtains a fortune by the 
undetected forgery of a will, may indeed be honest in his 
other acts ; but if he had such a scorn of fraud before as 
he must himself allow to be generally useful, he must suf- 
fer a severe punishment from contrition ; and he will be 
haunted with the fears of one who has lost his own secu- 
rity for his good conduct. In all cases, if they be well 
examined, his loss by the distemper of his mental frame 
will outweigh the profits of his vice. 

By repeating the like observation on similar occasions, 
it will be manifest that the infirmity of reccollection, ag- 
gravated by the defects of language, gives an appearance 
of more selfishness to man than truly belongs to his nature ; 
and that the effect of active agents upon the habitual state 
of mind, one of the considerations to which the epithet 
* sentimental' has of la(e been applied in derision, is real- 
ly among the most serious and reasonable objects of 
moral philosophy. When the internal pleasures and pains 
which accompany good and bad feelings, or rather form a 
part of them, and the internal advantages and disadvanta- 
ges yi\\\ch follow good and bad actions, are sufficiently con- 
sidered, the comparative importance of outward consequenr 
CCS will be more and more narrowed ; so that the stoical 
philosopher may be thought almost excusable for rejecting 
it altogether, were it not an indispensably necessary con- 
sideration for those in whom right habits of feeling are 
not sufficiently strong. They alone are happy, or even 
truly virtuous, who have little need of it. 

The later moralists who adopt the principle of utflity, 
have so misplaced it, that in their hands it has as great a 
tendency as any theoretical error can have, to lessen the 
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intrinsie pleasure of virtue, and to unfit our habitual feel- 
ingg for being the most effectual inducements to good 
conduct. This is the natural tendency of a discipline 
which brings utility too closely and frequently into con- 
tact with action. By this habit, in its best state, an es- 
sentially weaker motive is gradually substituted for others 
which must always be of more force. The frequent ap- 
peal to utility as the standard of action tends to introduce 
an uncertainty with respect to the conduct of other men, 
which would render all intercourse insupportable. It aflP* 
oi'ds also so fair a disguise for selfish and malignant pas- 
sions, as often to hide their nature from him who is their 
prey. Some taint of these mean and evil principles will 
at least creep in, and by their venom give an animation not 
its own to the cold desire of utility. The moralists who 
take an active part in those affairs which often call out 
unamiable passions, ought to guard with peculiar watchful- 
ness against self-delusions. The sin that must most easily 
beset them, is that of sliding from general to particular 
consequences, — that of trying single actions, instead of dis- 
positions, habits, and rules, by the standard of utility, that 
of authorizing too great a latitude for discretion and polr 
icy in moral conduct, — that of readily allowing exceptions 
to the most important rules, — that of too lenient a cen- 
sure of the use of doubtful means when the end seems to 
them good, — and that of believing unphilosophically, as 
well as dangerously, that there can be-etrf- measure or 
scheme so useful to the world as the existence of men 
who would^w^'do a base thing for any public advantage. 
It was said of Andrew Fletcher, ' he would lose his life 
to serve his country, but would not do a base thing to save 
it.' Let those preachers of utility who suppose that such 
a man sacrifices ends to means^ consider whether the scorn 
of baseness be not akin to the contempt of danger, and 
whether a nation composed of such men would not be in- 
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vincible. But theoretical principles are counteracted by 
a thousand causes, which confine their mischief as well as 
circumscribe their benefits. Men are never so good or so 
bad as their opinions. All that can be with reason appre- 
hended is, that they may always produce some part of 
their natural evil, and that the mischief will be greatest 
among the many who seek excuses for these passions. 
Aristippus found in the Socratic representation of the 
union of virtue and happiness a pretext for sensuality ; 
and many Epicureans became voluptuaries in spite of the 
example of their master ; easily dropping by degrees the 
limitations by which he guarded his doctrines. In pro- 
portion as a man accustoms himself to be influenced by the 
utility of particular acts, without regard to rules, he ap 
preaches to the casuistry of the Jesuits, and to the prac- 
tical maxims of Caesar Borgia. 

Injury on this as on other occasions has been suffered 
by Ethics^ from its close affinity to Jurisprudence. The 
true and eminent merit of Mr Bentham is that of a re- 
former of jurisprudence. He is only a moralist with a 
view to being a jurist ; and he sometimes becomes for a 
few hurried moments a metaphysician with a view to lay- 
ing the foundation of both the moral sciences. Both he 
and his followers have treated ethics too juridically. 
They do not seem to be aware, or at least they do not 
bear constantly in mind, that there is an essential differ- 
ence in the subjects of these two sciences. 

The object of law is the prevention of actions injurious 
to the community. It considers the dispositions from 
which they flow only indirectly^ to ascertain the like- 
lihood of their recurrence, and thus to determine the 
necessity and the means of preventing them. The di" 
red object of ethics is only mental disposition. It con- 
siders actions indirectly as the signs by which such dis- 
positions are manifested. If it were possible for the 
mere moralist to see that a moral and amiable temper 
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was the mental source of a bad action, he could not cease 
to approve and love the temper, as we sometimes pre- 
sume to suppose may be true of the judgments of the 
Searcher of Hearts. Religion necessarily coincides with 
morality in this respect; an J it is the peculiar distinction 
pf Christianity that it places the seat of virtue in the heart. 
Law and ethics are necessarily so much blended, that in 
many intricate combinations the distinction becomes ob- 
scure. But in all strong cases the difference is evident. 
Thus, law punishes the most sincerely repentant ; but wher- 
ever the soul of the penitent can be thought to be thorough- 
ly purified, religion and morality receive him with open arms. 

It is needless, after these remarks, to observe, that 
those whose habitual contemplation is directed to the 
rules of action, are likely to underrate the importance of 
feeling and disposition ; an error of very unfortunate con- 
sequences, since the far greater part of human actions 
flow from these neglected sources ; while the law inter- 
poses only in cases which may be called exceptions, which 
are now rare, and ought to be less frequent.- i j 

The coincidence of Mr Bentbam's school with the an*- 
cient Epicureans in the disregard of the pleasures of taste \ 
and of the arts dependent on imagination, is a proof both 
of the inevitable adherence of much of the popular sense 
of the words '^ interest ' and ' pleasure,' to the same words 
in their philosophical acceptation, and of the pernicious 
influence of narrowing ^ utility ' to mere visible and tangi- 
ble objects, to the exclusion of those which form the larg- 
er part of human enjoyment. 

The mechanical philosophers who, under Descartes 
and Gassendi, began to reform Physics in the seventeenth 
century^ attempted to explain all the appearances of na- 
ture by an immediate reference to the figure of particles 
of matter impelling each other in various directions, and. 
with unequal force, but in all other points alike. The 
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communication of motion by impulse they conceived tQ be 
perfectly simple and intelligible. It never occurred to 
them, that the movement of one ball when another is 
driven against it, is a fact of which no explanation can be 
given which will amount to more than a statement of its 
constant occurrence. That nobody can act where it is 
not, appeared to them as self-evident as that the whole 
is equal to all the parts. By this axiom they understood 
that nobody moves another without touching it. They 
did not perceive, that it was only self-evident where it 
means that nobody can act where it has not the power 
of acting; and that if it be understood more largely, it 
is a mere assumption of the proposition on which their 
whole system rested. Sir Isaac Newton reformed Phy- 
sics, not by simplifying that science, but by rendering it 
much more complicated. He introduced into it the force 
of attraction, of which he ascertained many laws, but 
which even he did not dare to represent as being as in- 
telligible and as conceivably ultimate as impulsion itself. 
It was necessary for Laplace to introduce intermediate 
laws, and to calculate disturbing forces, before the phe- 
nomena of the heavenly bodies could be reconciled even 
to Newton's more complex theory. In the present state 
of physical and chemical knowledge, a man who should 
attempt to refer all the immense variety of facts to the 
simple impulse of the Cartesians, would have no chance 
of serious confutation. The number of laws augments 
with the progi-ess of knowledge. The speculations of 
the followers of Mr Bentham are not unlike the unsuc- 
cessful attempt of the Cartesians. Mr Mill, for exam- 
ple, derives the whole theory of Government * from the 
single fact, that every man pursues his interest when he 
knows it ; which he assumes to be a sort of self-evident 

♦ Eway on Government^ originally printed in the Supplement to the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth editions of the Encyclopedia Brittannica. 
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practical principle, if such a phrase be not contradictory. 
That a man^s pursuing the interest of another, or indeed 
any other object in nature, is just as conceivablt as that he 
should pursue his own interest, is a proposition which 
seems never to have occurred to this acute and ingenious 
writer. Nothing, however, can be more certain than its 
truth, if the term 'interest' be employed in its proper 
sense of general wellbeing, which is the only acceptatic»i 
in which it can ser>'e the purpose of his arguments. If, 
indeed, the term be employed to denote the gratification 
of a predominant desire, his proposition is self-evident, 
but wholly unserviceable in his argument ; for it is clear 
that individuals and multitudes often desire what they 
know to be most inconsistent with their general welfare^ 
A nation, as much as an individual, and sometimes more^ 
may not only mistake its interest, but, perceivii^ it clear- 
ly, may prefer the gratification of a strong passion, to it** 
The whole fabric of his political reasoning seems to be 
overthrown by this sir^le observation ; and instead of at- 
tempting to explain the immense variety of political facts 
by the simple principle of a contest of interests, we are 
reduced to the necessity of once more referring tliem to 
that variety of passions, habits, opinions, and prejudices, 
which we discover only by experience. Mr Mill's Essay 
on Educatipn't affords another example of the iuconver^ 
ience of leaping at once from the most general laws, to a 
multiplicity of minute appearances. Having assumed, cr 
at least inferred from insufficient premises, that the intel- 
lectual and moral character is entirely formed by cir- 
cumstances, he proceeds, in the latter part of the essay^ 
as if it were a necessary consequence of that doctrine, 
that we might easily acquire the power of combinii^ 

* The same mode of reasoning has been adopted by the writer of a late oriti* 
cism on Mr Mill's JEuay, See Edinburgh Review, No. 97, March 1829* 
t In the SuppieoMnt to the Bncjclop»dia Britatmlca^ 
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and directing circumstances in such a manner as to pro- 
duce the best possible character. Without disputing for 
the present the theoretical proposition, let us consider 
what would betho reasonableness of sinrilar expectations 
m a more easily intelligible case. The general theory of 
th&winds^ is pretty well understood ; we know that they 
proceed from the rushing of air from those portions of the 
atmosphere which arc more condensed, into those which 
aic more rarefied ; but how great aclKtsraris there between 
that simple law and the great variety of facts which expe- 
^ence teaches us respecting winds! The constant winds 
between the trojics are large and regular enough to be in- 
some laaeasure capable of explanation ; but who can teB 
•why, in varfablc chmates, the wind Wows to-day from the 
cast, to-morrow from the west? Who can foretell what 
its shiftings and variations are to be ? Who can account 
for a tempest on one day, and a calm on another? Even 
if we could foretell the irregular and infinite variations, how 
far might we not stilt be from tl>e power of combining and 
guiding their causes?* No man but the lunatic in the story 
of Rasselas^ever dreamt that he could command the weath- 
er. The difficulty plainly consists in the multiplicity and 
^minuteness of the circumstances which act on the atmos^ 
phere. Are those which infliaence the fbrnration of the 
human character likely to be less minute and multiplied? 
The style of Mr Bentham underwent a more remark a»- 
ble revolution than perhaps befell that of any other cele-- 
bra ted writer. In hfs early works, it was clear, free, 
spirited, often and seasonably eloquent. Many passages 
joihk later writings retain the inimitable stamp of genius^ 
but he seems to have been oppressed by the vastness of hfs 
projected works, — to liave thought that he had no lon- 
ger more than leisure to preserve the heads of them,^ — to 
have been impelled by a fruitfol mind to new plans be- 
iore he had completed the old.. In this state of things,^ 
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he gradually ceased to use words for conveying bis 
thoughts toothers, but merely employed them as a short- 
bund to preserve his meaning for his own purpose. It 
was no wonder that his language should thus become ob- 
scure and repulsive. Though many of his technical terms 
are in themselves exact and pithy, yet the overflow of his 
vast nomenclature was enough to darken his whole diction. 
It was at this critical period that the airangcnicnt and 
translation of his manuscrii)ts were undertaken by M. 
Diimont, a generous disciple, who devoted a genius 
formed for original and lasting works, to diffuse the 
principles and promote the fame of his master. Ho 
whose pen Mirabeau did not disdain to borrow, — who, 
in the same school with Romilly, had studiously pursued 
the grace as well as the force of composition, — was per- 
fectly qualified to strip of its uncouthness a phQosophy 
which he understood and admired. As he wrote in x 
general language, he propagated its doctrines throughout 
Europe, where they were beneficial to jurisprudence, but 
perhaps injurious to the cause of reformation in govern- 
ment. That they became more popular abroad than at 
home, is partly to be ascribed to the taste and skill of Dr 
Dumont; partly to that tendency towards free speculation 
and bold reform which was more prevalent among nations 
newly freed, or impatiently aspiring to freedom, than in a 
people long satisfied with the possession of a system of 
government like that which others were struggling to 
maintain, and not yet aware of the imperfections and abu- 
ses in their laws, to the amendment of which a cautious 
consideration of Mr Bentham's works will undoubtedly 
most materially contribute. 
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PUOALD STEWART.*. 



Manifold are the discouragements rising up at every 
step at that part of this Dissertation which extends to 
very recent times. No sooner does the writer escape 
from the angry disputes of the living, than he may feel 
his mind clouded by the name of a departed friend. 
But there are happily men whose fame is brightened by 
free discussion, and to w^hose memoiy an appearance of 
belief that they needed tender treatment would be a 
grosser injury than it could suffer from a respectable an- 
tagonist. 

Dugald Stewart Avas the son of Dv Matthew Stewart, 
Professor of Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh j 
a station immediately before filled by Maclaurin, on the 
recommendation of Newton. Hence the poet spoke of 
*the |>hiIosophic sire and son.'t He was educated at 
Edinburgh, and hs h3arJ* the lectures of R^id at Glas- 
gow. He was early associated with his father in the 
duties of the Mathemaiical Professorshp ; and during 
the absence of Dr Adam Ferguson as Secretary to the 
Commlsiioners sent to conclude a peace with North 
America, he occupied the chair of Moral Philosophy. 
He was appointed to the Professorship on the resignation 
of Ferguson, not the least distinguished among the mod- 
ern moralists inclined to the Stoical school. 

This office, filled in immediate succession by Fergu- 
son, Stewart, and Brown, received a lustre from their 
names, which it owed in no degree to its modest exterior 
or its limited advantages; and was rendered by them 
the highest dignity, in the humble, but not obscure, es- 
tablishments of Scottish literature. The lectures of Mr 

*Boriiial753sdi«diai83a 
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Stewart, for a quarter of a century, rendered it famous 
through every country where the light of reason was 
allowed to penetrate. Perhaps few men ever lived, who 
poured into the breasts of youth a more ferv^id and yet 
reasonable love of liberty, of truth, and of virtue. How 
many are still alive, in different countries, and in every 
rank to which education reaches, who, if they accurately 
examined their own minds and lives, would not ascribe 
much of whatever goodness and happiness they possess, 
to the early impressions of his gentle and persuasive elo- 
quelice! He lived to see his disciples distinguished 
among the lights and ornaments of the council and the 
senate.* He had the consolation to be sure that no 
words of his promoted the growth of an impure taste, of 
an exclusive prejudice, of a malevolent passion. With-^ 
out derogation from his writings, it may be said that his 
disciples were among his best works. He, indeed, who 
may justly be said to have cultivated an extent of mind 

♦ As an example of Mr Stcwan's school may be mentioned Francis Horner, a 
favorite pupil, and, till his last moment, an affectionate friend. The short life of 
this excellent person is worthy uf serious coniemplation, by those more especially, 
who, in circumstances like his, enter on theslippery path of public affairs. With- 
out the aids of birth or fortune, in an assembly where aristocratal propensities 
prevail,— by his understanding, industry, pure taste, and useful inf.»rmation,— 
still more by modest independence, by steadiness and sincerity, joined to modera- 
tion,— by the stamp of unbending integrity, and by the conscious consideratencss 
which breathed through his well-chosen language,— he raised himself, at the 
early age of thirty-six, to a moral aulhorUn which, without these qualities, no 
briliancy of talents or power of reasoning could have acquired. No eminent 
speaker in Parliament owed so much of his success to his moral character. 
His high place was therefore honorable to his audience and to his country. Re- 
gret fo° hie death was expressed with touching unanimity from every part of a di- 
vided assembly, unosed to manifestations of sensibility, abhorrent from theatrical 
display, and whose tribute on such an occasion derived its peculiar value from 
their general coldness and sluggishness The tears of those to whom he was un- 
known were shed over him ; and at the head of those by whom he was * praised, 
wept, and hom.red,' wm one,^whose commendation would have been more enhanc- 
ed in the eye of Mr Horner, by his dUcernment and veracity, than by the signal 
proof of the concurrence of aU orders, as well as parties, which was afforded by 
the name of Howard* 
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which would otherwise have lain barren, and to hare con- 
tributed to raise virtuous' dispositions where the natural 
growth might have been useless or noxious, is not less a 
benefactor of mankind, and may indirectly be a larger 
contributor to knowledge, than the author of great works, 
or even the discoverer of importart truths. The system 
of conveying scientific instruction to a large audience by 
lectures, from which the English universities have in a 
great measure departed, renders his qualities as a lecturer 
a most important part of his merit in a Scottish university 
which still adheres to the general method of European 
education. Probably no modern ever exceeded him in 
that species of eloquence which springs from sensibility to 
litemry beauty and moral excellence ; Avhich neither ob- 
scures science by prodigal ornament, nor disturbs the se- 
renity of patient attention; but though it rather calms and 
soothes the feehngs, yet exalts the genius, and insensibly 
kispiree a reasonable enthusiasm for whatever is good and 
fair. 

He embraced the philosophy of Dr Reid, a patient, 
modest, and deep thinker,* who in his first work (Enr 

♦ Those who may doubt the justice of this description will do well to weigh the 
words of the most competeut of juig-es, who, though candid and even indulgent, 
was not prodigal of praise. *It is certainly very rare that a piece so deeply philo- 
aophical is wrote with so much spirit, and afibrds so much eutertainmcnt to the 
reader. Whenever I enter into your ideas, no man appears to express himself 
with greater perspicuity. Your style is so correct and so good English, that I 
found not any thing worth the remarking. I beg my compliments to my friendly 
adversaries Dr Campbell and Dr Gerard, and also to Dr Gregory, whom I suspect 
to be of the same disposition, though he has not openly declared himself such.' 
(Letter from Mr Hume ta Dr Reid : Stewart's Biographical Afemoirsyp. 417.) 

The latter part of the above sentences (written after a perusal of the proof-sbceti 
of Dr Rcid's Enquiry^ but before its publication) sufficiently shows, that Mr 
Hume felt nu displeasure against Reid and Campbell, undoubtedly his most form- 
idable antagonist^ however he might resent the language of Dr Seattle, an amia- 
ble man, an elegant and tender poet, and a good writer on miscellanooat litera- 
ture in prose, but who, in his Essay on TYuth — an unfair appeal to the multitude 
on philosophical question*— indulged himself in the peraonalitief and iareotiTM 
•f a popular pamphleteer. 
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qniry into the Human Mind^ deserves a commendation 
more descriptive of a philosopher than that bestowed by 
Professor Cousin — of having made 'a vigorous protest 
against scepticism on behalf of common sense.' His ol> 
ser vat ions on suggestion, on natural signs, on the connec- 
tion between what he calls sensation and perception, 
though perhaps occasioned by Berkeley, whose idealism 
Reid had once adopted, are marked by the genuine 
spirit of original observation.. As there are too many 
who seem more wise than they are^ so it was the more 
UDCommon fault of Reid to appear less a philosopher 
than he really was* Indeed his temporary adoption of 
Berkeleianism is a proof of an- unprejudiced and acute 
mind. Perhaps no man ever rose finally above the se*- 
ductions of that simple and ingenious system^ who had 
not sometimes tried their full effect by surrendering his 
whole mind to themv 

But it is never with entire impunity that philosophers 
borrow vague and inappropriate terms from vulgar use. 
Never did man afford a stronger instance of the danger 
than Reid, in his two most unfortunate terms. Common 
Sense and InstineK Common Sense is that average por- 
tion of understanding, possessed by most men, which, as 
it is nearly always applied to conduct, has acquired aB 
almost exclusively practical sense. Instincts is the habit- 
ual power of producing effects like contrivance? of reav 
son, yet so far bej^ond the intelligence and experience of 
the agent, as to be utterly inexplicable by reference to 
them. No man, if he had been in search of improper 
words, could have discovered any more unfit than these 
two, for denoting that law or slate, or faculty of mind,, 
which compels us to ackiaowledge certain simple and very 
abstract truths, not being identical propositions, to lie at 
the foundation of all reasoning,, and to be the necessary ' 
ground of all belief. 

Long after the death of Dr Refd,. his philosophy was 
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taught at Paris by M. Royer Collard * who on the re»- 
toration of free debate, became the most philosophical 
orator of his nation, and now fills, with impartiality and 
dignity, the chair of the Chamber of Deputies. His in- 
genious and eloquent scholar, Professor Cousin, dissat- 
isfied with what he calls ' the sage and timid' doctrine s 
of Edinburgh) which he considered as only a vigorous 
protest^ on behalf of common sense, against the scepti- 
cism of Hume, sought in Germany for a philosophy of 
^ such a masculine and brilliant character as might com- 
mand the attention ot Europe, and be able to struggle 
with success on a great theatre, against the genius of the 
adverse school.'t It may be questioned whether he 
found in Kant more than the same vigorous protest, un- 
der a more systematic form, with an immense nomencla- 
ture, and constituting a philosophical edifice of equal 
symmetry and vastness. The preference of the more 
boastful system, over a philosophy thus chiefly blamed 
for its modest pretensions, does not seem to be entirely 
justified by its permaraent authority in the country which 
gave it birth; where, however powerful its influence still 
continues to be, its doctrines do not appear to have now 
many supporters : and, indeed, the accomplished Profes- 
sor himself rapidly shot through Kantianism, and now ap* 
pears to rest or to stop at the doctrines of Schelling and 
Hegd, at a point so high, that it is hard to descry from 
it any distinction between objects, — even that indispen- 
sable distinction between Reality and Illusion. As the 
works of Reid, and those of Kant, otherwise so different 
appear to be simultaneous efforts of the conservative 
power of philosophy to expel the mortal poison of scep- 
ticism, so the exertions of M. Royer Collard and M. 

♦ Frag-mcnrs of hit lectures have been recently published in a French transla- 
tion of Dr Reid, by N. Jouffroy : (Euvtcb Compeetes dc Thomas Rkid, vol. IV. 
PliriE,l828. 

t Court de Philowphie, par M. CowN, lecon xii. Paris, 1S28. 
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Cousin^ however ait variance In ni^tapfiysical princifJe^ 
seem to have been chiefly roused by the desire of deliv- 
ering Ethics from that fatal taint of personal, and, indeed 
gross interest, which that science had received in France 
from the followers of Condillac, especially Helvetius^ St 
Lambert and Cabanis* The success of these attempts ta 
render Speculative Philosophy once more popular in the 
country of Descartes, has already been considerable. 
The French youths whose desire of knowledge and love 
of liberty afford an auspicious promise of the succeeding 
age, have eagerly received doctrines, of which the moral 
part is so much more agreeable to their liberal spirit, than 
the sel6sh theory, generated in the stagnation of a cor» 
rupt, cruel, and dissolute tyranny* 

These agreeable prospects bring us back to out subject { 
for though the restoration of Speculative Piiilosophy in the 
country of Descartes is due to the precise statement and 
vigorous logic of M. Royer Collard, the modifications intro- 
duced by him into the doctrine of Reid coincide with tho^ 
of Mr Stewart, and would have appeared to agree more ex» 
actly, if the forms of the French philostopher bad not been 
more dialectical^ and the compositicn of Mr Stewart had 
retained less of that oratorical character, which lyeloi^ed ta 
a justly celebrated speaker. Amidst excellencies of the 
highest order, his writings, it must be confessed, leave some 
room for criticism. He took precautions agairs^t offence to 
the feelings of his contemporaries, more alisioud^ a:nd fr6« 
quent than the impatient searcher f«fr truth may deem ncc^ 
essary. For the sake of promoting the favorable reception 
of philosophy itself, he studies perhaps too visibly to 
avoid whatever might raise up prejudices s^inst it^ 
His gratitude and native modesty dictated a s^iperabuD' 
dant care in softening and excusing his^ dissent from those 
who had been his own instructors, err who were the ob-- 
jtects <^ general reverence. Exposed by his staticnv botli 

9S 
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to the assauUs of poikical prejudice, aiad to the ref^;ioos 
snimosities of a country where a few sceptics attacked 
the slumberir^ zeal of a Calvinistic people, it would have 
been wonderful if he had not betrayed more wariness 
than would have been necessary or becoming in a very 
different position. The fulness of his literature seduced 
him too much into multiplied illustrations^ Too many of 
the expedients happily used to allure the young may uo- 
necessarily swell his volumes*. Perhaps a successive pub- 
lication in separate parts made him more voluminous than 
lie would have been if the whole had been at once befi>re 
kis eyes. A peculiar susceptibility and delicacy of taste 
produced forms of expression, in themselves extremely 
beautiful, but of which the habituail use is not easily rer 
concilaUe with the condensation desirable in works neces- 
sarily so extensive^ If, however, it inust be owned thai 
the caution incident to his temper, his feelings^ his philospi- 
phy, and his station, has somewhat let^thened his conir 
position, it is not less true, that some of the same circum* 
stances have contributed towards those peculiar beauties 
which place him at the h^ad of the most adorned writers 
on philosophy m our language. 

Few writers rise with moi-e. grace fromi a plain ground* 
work,, to the passages which require greater animation or 
embellishment* He gives to narrative, according to the 
precept of Bacon, the color of the time, by a selection of 
happy expressions from original writers. Among the 
secret arts by which he diffiises elegance over his dic- 
tion, may be remarked the skill which, by deepening or 
brightening a shade in a secondary term, by opening par- 
tial or preparatory glimpses of a thought to be afterwards 
unfolded, unobservedly heightens the import of a word 
and gives it a new meaning, without any offence against 
old use* It is in this manner that philosophical origin- 
^ality may be reconciled to purity and stability of speech, 
"s-'tbat we may avoid new terms, which are the easy r^ 
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Bdurce c^tbe unskilful or indolent, and often a character- 
istic mark of writers who love their language too little to 
feel Its peculiar excellences, or to sttidj tlie art of calling 
forth its powers* 

He reminds us not unfrequentlj of the character given 
by Cicero to one of his contemporaries, *who expressed 
refined and abstruse thought, in soft and transparent dic- 
tion.' His writings are a proof that the mild sentiments 
haye their eloquence as well as the vehement passions. 
ft would be difficult to name works in which so much re- 
fined philosopj is joined with so fine a fancy, — so much 
elegant literature, with such a delicate perception of the 
distinguishing excellencies of great writers, and with an 
estimate in general so just of the services rendered to 
knowledge by a succession of philosophers. They . «re 
pervaded by -a philosophical benevoleiice, which keeps up 
tbe ardor of his genhis, without disturbing the serenity oi 
his mind, — ^whichis felt in his reverence for knowledge, 
in the generosity of his praise, and in the tenderness of his 
censure. It is still more sensible in the general tone with 
which he relates the successful progress of the human 
understanding, among many formidable enemies. Those 
readers are not to be envied who limit their admiration to ,' 
particular parts, or to excellencies merely literary, without 
being warmed by the glow of that honest triumph in the 
advancement of knowledge, and of that assured faith in the 
final prevalence of truth and justice, which breathe through 
every page of them, and give the unity and dignity of a 
moral purpose to the whole of these classical works. 

He has often quoted poetical passages, of which some 
throw much light on our mental operations. If he some- 
times prized the moral common-places of Thomson and 
the speculative fancy of Akenside more highly than the 
h^her poetry of their betters, it was not to be wondered 
ftt that the .metaphysician and the moralist should some- 



tunes prevail over the lover of poetry. Hia natural sensw 
bility was perhaps oGcasionally cramped by the cold criti* 
cism of an unpoetical age ; and some of his remarks may 
be thought to indicate a more constant and exclusive re- 
gard to diction than is agreeable to the men of a genera- 
tion who have been trained by tremendous events to a 
passion for daring inventions, and to an irregular enthusi- 
asm, impatient of minute elegancies and refinement* Many 
of those beauties which his generous criticism delighted to 
magnify in the works of his contemporaries, have already 
faded under the scorching rays of a fiercer sun. 

Mr Stewart employed more skill in contrivir^, and more 
care in cpncealing, his very important refonns of Reid^ 
doctrines, than others exert to maintain tbcir claims to 
priginality. Had his well-chosen language of ^ laws of hu» 
man thought or belief been at first adopted in that school, 
instead of ' instinct ' and ^ common sense/ it would have 
escaped much of the reproach (which Br Reid himself 
did not merit) of shallowness and popularity. Expres- 
pions so e?taet, employed in the openir^g, could not have 
failed to influence the whole system, and to have given it, 
not only in the general estimation, but in the minds of ita 
framers, a more scientific complexion. In those parts of 
Mr Stewart's speculations in which he most departed from 
bis general principles, he seems sometimes, as it were, to be 
suddenly driven back by what he unconsciously shrinks 
from as ungrateful apostacy ; and to be desirous of making 
amends to hi^ master, by more harshness, than is otherwise, 
patural to him, towards the writers whom he has insensi" 
biy approached. Hence perhaps the unwonted severity of 
bis language towards Tucker and Hartley. Jt is thus at 
the very time when he largely adopts the Principle of Asso* 
ciation in his excellent Essay on the Beautiful,* that he 

♦ fil»^WAET't PhUoMphteml Estays, part ij. essay i. especially ehap. vl. The 
Ml^^lit^Qn, Ups^ omiM^oii, of U>e dUcuMion of the theories of BuAer, Reyaoli^ 
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U*eats most rigidly the latter of these \^riters, to whom, 
though neither the discoverer nor the sole advocate of 
that principle, it surely owes the greatest illustration and 
support. 

In matters of far other importance, causes perhaps 
somewhat similar may have led to the hke mistake. 
When he absolutely contradicts Dr Reid, by truly statir^ 
(hat ' it is more plilosophical to resolve the power of haHt 
into the association of ideas,, tlian to resolve the associa* 
tion of ideas into habit,' ^ he, in the sequel of the same 
volume,! refuses to go farther than to own, that * the 
theory of Hartley concerning the origtnofour affeetions, 
and of the moral sense^ is a most ingenious refinement on tlU 
selfish system^ and that by means of it the force of many 
of the common reasonings against that system is eluded;^ 
though he some what inconsistently allows, that ^ active 
principles which, lu'ising from circumstances in which all 
the situations of mankind must agree, are therefore com« 
mon to the whole species, at whatever period of life they 
may appear, are to be regarded as a part of human na» 
ture, no less than the instinct pf suction ; in the same 
manner as the acquired perception of distance, hy the 
eye, is to be ranked among the perceptive powei*s of man, 
no less than the original perceptions of the other senses-'J 
In another place also he makes a remark on mere beauty, 
which might have led him to a more just conclusion res- 
pecting the theory of the or^in of the affections and the 
moral sense : ' It is scarcely necessary for me to observe, 
that, in those instances where association operates in height 
tening(or he mjght have said creates) the pleasures we 
receive from sight, the pleasing emotion continues still to 

Burke, and Price, in this essay, would have lessened that temporary appearance 
which is unsuitable to a scientific work. 

* EUmenia of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, yoL i. p. 281, tdit 1721, 4to. 

t Ibid, p. 383. t Ibid, p. 384. 
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appear, to our consciousness, simple and uncompounded/ • 
To this remark lie might have added, that until all the 
separate pleasures be melted into one, — as long as any of 
them are discerned and felt as distinct from each other 
— the association are incomplete, and the qualities which 
gratify are not called by the name of beauty. In like 
manner, as has been repeatedly observed, it is only when 
all the separate feelings, pleasurable and painful, excited 
by the contemplation of voluntary action, are lost in the 
general sentiments of approbation or disapprobation, when 
these general feelings retain no trace of the various emo« 
tions which originally attended different actions, — when 
they are held in a state of perfect fusion by the habitual 
use of the words used in every language to denote^them, 
— that conscience can be said to exist, or that we can 
be considered as endowed with a moral nature. The 
theory which thus ascribes the uniform formation of 
the moral faculty to universal and paramount laws, is not 
a refinement of the selfish system, nor is it any modifica- 
tion of that hypothesis. The partisans of selfishness 
maintain, that in acts of will the agent must have a view 
to the pleasure or happiness whic;|i he hopes to reap 
from it. The philosophers who regard the social afftC' 
Hons and the moral sentiments as formed by a process 
of association, on the other hand, contend that these affec- 
tions and sentiments must work themselves clear from 
every particle of self-regard^ before they deserve the 
names of benevolence and of conscience. In the actual 
state of human motives, the two systems are not to be 
likened, but to be contrasted to each other. It is re- 
markable that Mr Stewart, who admits the * question 
respecting the origin of the affections to be rather curi- 

* PkUompkical Enay^ part iL efsaj i. chap. vL 
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0U8 than important,' * should have held a directly con- 
trary opinion respecting the moral sense ;t to which these 
words, in his sense of them, seem to be equally applicable. 
His meaning in the former affirmation is, that if the affec- 
tions be acquired^ yet they are justly called natural; 
and if their^ origin be personal, yet their nature may and 
does become disinterested. What circumstance distin- 
guishes the former from the latter case ? With respect 
to the origin of the alfections, it must not be overlooked 
that his language is somewhat contradictory. For if the 
theory on that subject from which he dissents were 
merely * a refinement on the selfish system,' its truth or 
falsehood could not be represented as subordinate, since 
the controversy would continue to relate to the existence 
of disinterested motives of human conduct.;}: It may 
also be observed, that he uniformly represents his oppo^ 
nents as deriving the affections from self-love^ which, 
in its proper sense, is not the source to which they refer 
even avarice ; and which is itself derived from other an- 
tecedent principles, some of which are inherent, and some 
acquired. If the object of this theory of the rise of the 
most important feelings of human nature were, as our phi^ 
losophcr supposes,^ to elude objections against the seU 
fish system^ it would be at best worthless. Its positive 
merits are several. It affirms the actual disinterested- 
ness of human motives, as strongly as Butler himself. 
The explanation of the mental law, of which benevo- 
lence and conscience are formed habitually, when it is 
contemplated deeply, impresses on the mind the truth 

* OtUlineM ^f Moral Philoiophyt p. 93. 

t Outlines^ p. 117. *Thi8 ii the most important qaettion that can be stated with 
respect to the Theory of Morals.* 

t In the Philotophy of the Active and Moral Power» of Man (voL i. p. 164,) Mr 
Stewart has done more manifest injustice to the Hartleian theory, by calling- it ^a 
^ocirine fundamentally the §ame* with the eeljbh system, and especially by repre- 
ianting Hartley, who ought to be rather classed with Butler and Humc^ as agree- 
ing ivith Gay, Tucker, and Paky. 
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that they not onlj are but must be disinterei^ed. It coil» 
firms, as it were, the testimony of consciousness, by exhib-^ 
iting to the understanding the means employed to insure 
the production of disinterestedness. It affords the only 
eflfcctual answer to the prejudice against the disinterested 
theoiy, from the multiplication of ultimate facts and im- 
planted principles, which, under all itsot her forms^ it seems 
to require. No room is left for this prejudice by a repre-' 
sentation of disinterestedness, which uUimately traces ita 
formation to principles almost as simple as those of Hob* 
bes himself. Lastly, every step in just generalization is^ 
an advance in philosophy* No one has yet shown, either 
that man is not actually disinterested, or that he may not 
have been destined to become so by such a process as has* 
been described : — the cause to which the effects are as- 
cribed is a real agent, which seems adequate to the ai^ear-^ 
arice j and if future observation should be found to require 
that the theory shall be confined within narrower limits, 
such a limitation will not destroy its value* 

The acquiescence of Mr Stewart in Dr Rcid^s gene- 
ral representation of our mental constitution, led him to 
indulge more freely the natural bent of his understand- 
ing, by applyir^ it to theories of chai-acter and manners, 
of life and literature, of taste and the arts, more thaa to 
the consideration of those more simple principles which 
rule over human nature under every fiorm^ His chief 
work, as he frankly owns, is indeed rather a collection 
of such theories, pointing toward the common end of 
throwing lig^ht on the structure and functions of the 
mind, than a systematic treatise, such as might be ex-^ 
pected from the title of 'Elements*' It is in essays of 
this kind that be has most surpassed other cultivators of 
mental philosophy. His remarks on the effects of casual 
associations may bo quoted as a specimen of the most 
original and just thoughts, conveyed in the best maOi- 
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ner.* In this beautiful passage, he proceeds from their 
power of confusing speculation, to that of disturbing expe- 
rience and of misleading practice; and ends with their ex- 
traordinary effect in bestowing on trivial, and even ludicrous 
circumstances, some portion of the dignity and sanctity of 
those sublime principles with which they are associated. 
The style, at first only clear, afterwards admitting the or- 
naments of a calm and grave elegance, at last rising to as 
high a strain as philosophy will endure, and of which all 
the parts (various as their nature is) are. held together by 
an invisible thread of gentle transition, affords a specimen 
of adaptation of manner to matter which it will be hard to 
match in any philosophical writer. Another very fine re- 
mark, which seems to be as original as it is just, may be 
quoted as a sample of those beauties with which his wri- 
tings abound. ' The apparent coldness and selfishness of 
mankind may be traced, in a great measure, to a want of 
attention and a want of imagination. In the case of those 
misfortunes which happen to ourselves or our near connec- 
tions, neither of these powers is necessary to make us ac- 
quainted with our situation. But without an uncommon 
degree of both, it is impossible for any man to comprehend 
completely the situation of his neighbor, or to have an 
idea of the greater part of the distress which exists in the 
world. If we feel more for ourselves than for othei-s, 
in the former case the facts are more fully before us than 
they can be in the latter.' t Yet several parts of his 
writings afford the most satisfactory proof, that his absti- 
nence from what is commonly called metaphysical spec- 
ulation, arose from no inability to pursue it with signal 
success. As examples, his observations on General 
TermSj and on Causation^ may be appealed to with 

* ElemerU» of the PhUoaophy of the Human Mindy vol. I. p^ 340— 3d9* 
t Ibid, vol. I. p. 503. 
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perfect confidence. In the first two Dissertations of the 
volume bearing the title of Philosophical Elssa^^ he with 
equal boldness and acuteness grapples with the most ex- 
tensive and abstruse questions of mental philosophy, and 
points out both the sources and the uttermost boundaries 
of human knowledge with a Verulamean hand. In aft- 
other part of his writings, he calls what are denominatedl 
first principles of experience, ^fundamental laws qf human 
Beliefs or primary elements of hurrmn reason ; ' * which last 
form of expression has so close a resemblance to the laft- 
guage of Kant, that it should have pratected the latter 
from the imputation of writing jargon. 

Mr Stewart's excellent volume entitled Outlines ofMof^ 
al Philosophy^f though composed only as a text-boojt for 
the use of his hearers, is one of the most decisive proof?, 
that he was perfectly qualified to unite precision with ease, 
to be brief with the utmost clearnessy and to write with be- 
coming elegaBce in a styfe where the meaning is not over- 
laden by ornaments. This volume contains his properly 
Ethical I'heory^X which is much expanded, but not sub- 
stantially altered, in his Philosophy of the Active and Mor-^ 
al Powers^ § — a work almost posthumous, and composed 
under circumstances which give it a deeper interest than., 
can be bspircd by any desert in science. Though, with his 
usual modesty, he manifests an anxiety to fasten his ethical 
theory to the kindred speculations of other philosophers of 
the Intellectual School, especially to those^of Cud worth, re- 
cently clothed in more mjodern. phraseology by Price, yet 
he still shows that independence and originality which all 
Iiis aversion from parade could not entirely conceaL 

♦ Elements of the Pkihaophy of the Human Mind^ vol. II. p. 6X 

tEdinburgh, 17H8vo. 

t P. 76- 14a 

i^TwQ Tobu 8fto. Eduil^ii^ ms.. 
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Right, duty, virtue, moral obKgationjSnd the like or the 
opposite forms of expression, represent, according to him, 
certain thoughts, which arise necessarily and instantaneous- 
ly in the mind (or in the reason, if we take that word in 
the large sense in which it denotes all that is not emotive) 
at the contemplation of actions, and which are utterly in- 
capable of all resolution, consequently of all explanation, 
and which can be known only by being experienced. These 
thoughts or ideas, or by whatever other name they may 
be called, are followed as inexplicably, but as inevitably, 
by pleasurable and painful emotions, which suggest the 
conception of mora/ beauty; a quality of human actions 
- distinct from their adherence to or deviation from rectitude^ 
though generally coinciding with it. The question which 
a reflecting reader will here put is, whether any purpose 
is served by the introduction of the intermediate mental 
process between the particular thoughts and the mord 
emotions. How would the view be darkened or confused, 
or indeed in any degree changed, by withdrawing that pro- 
cess, or erasing the words which attempt to express it? 
No advocate of the intellectual origin of the moral jfacuHy 
has yet stated a case in which a mere operation of reason 
or judgment, unattended by emotion, could, consistently 
with the universal opinion of mankind, as it is exhibited bjr 
the structure of language, be said to have the nature or to 
produce the effects of Conscience, Such an example would 
be equivalent to an experimentum crucis on the side of that 
celebrated theory. The failure to produce it, after long 
challenge, is at least a presumption against it, nearly ap- 
proaching io that sort of decisively discriminative experi* 
ment. It would be vain to restate what has already been 
too often repeated, that all the objections to the selfish 
philosophy turn upon the actual nature, not upon the orig- 
inal source, of our principles of action; and that it is by a 
confusion of these very distinct questions alone that the con- 
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futation of Hobbes can be made apparently to involve 
Hartley. Mr Stewart appears, like most other metaphy- 
sicansjto have blended the inquiry into the nature of our 
moral sentiments with that other which only seeks a crite- 
rion to distinguish moral from immoral habits of feeling 
and actions; for he considers the appearance of moral sei> 
tiraent at an early age, before the general tendency of ac- 
tions could be ascertained, as a decisive objection to the 
origin of these sentiments in association, — an objection 
which assumes that, if utility be the criterion of morality, 
associations with utility must be the mode by which the 
moral sentiments are formed, which no skilful advocate of 
the theory of association will ever allow. That the main, 
if not sole object of conscience is to govern our voluntary 
exertions, is manifest. But how could it perform this great 
function if it did not impel the will? and how could it 
have the latter effect as a mere act of reason, or indeed 
m any respect otherwise than as it is made up of emotions, 
by which alone its grand aim could in any degree be at- 
tained ? Judgment and reason a^e therefore preparatory 
to conscience, not properly a part of it. That the exclu- 
sion of reason reduces virtue to be a relative quality, is an- 
other instance of the confusion of the two questions in 
moral theory; for though a fitness to excite approbation 
may be only a relation of objects to our susceptibility, yet 
the proposition that all virtuous actions are beneficial, is a 
proposition as absolute as any other within the rar^e of 
our understanding. 

A dehcate state of health, and an ardent desire to de- 
vote himself exclusively to study and composition, induced 
Mr Stewart, while in the full blaze of his reputation as 
a lecturer, to retire, in 1810, from the labor of public 
instruction. This retirement, as he himself describes it, 
was that of a quiet but active life. Three quarto and 
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two octavo volumes, besides the magnificent Dissertations 
prefixed to this Encyclopaedia, were among its happy 
fruits. These dissertations are, perhaps, the most pro- 
fusely ornamented of any of his compositions; a peculi- 
arity which must in part have arisen from a principle of 
taste, which regarded decoration as more suitable to the 
history of philosophy than to philosophy itself. But the 
memorable instances of Cicero, of Milton, and still more 
those of Dryden and Burke, seem to show that there is 
some natural tendency in the fire of genius to burn more 
brightly, or to blaze more fiercely in the evening than in 
the morning of human life. Probably the materials which 
long experience supplies to the imagination, the boldness 
with which a more established reputation arms the mind, 
and the silence of the low but formidable rivals of the 
higher principles, may concur in producing this unexpected 
and little observed efiect. 

It was in the last years of his life, when suffering under 
the effects of a severe attack of palsy, with which he had 
been afflicted in 1822, that Mr Stewart most plentifully 
reaped the fruits of long virtue and a well-ordered mind. 
Happily for him, his own cultivation and exercise of every 
kindly affection had laid up for him a store of that domes- 
tic consolation which none who deserve it ever want, and 
for the loss of which, nothing beyond the threshold can 
make amends. The same philosophy which he had cul- 
tivated from his youth, upward employed his dying hand. 
Aspiration after higher and brighter scenes of excellence, 
always blended with his elevated morality, became more 
earnest and deeper as worldly passions died away, and 
earthly objects vanished from his sight 
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THOMAS BROWN.* 

A WRITER, as he advances in life, ought to speak with 
diffidence of systems which he had onlj begun to consider 
with care after the age in which it becomes hard for his 
thoughts to flow into new channels, A reader cannot be 
said practically to understand a theory, till he has acquired 
the power of thinking, at least for a short time with the 
theorist Even a hearer, with all the help of voice in 
the instructer, of countenance from him and from fellow- 
hearers, finds it difficult to perform this necessary process 
without either being betrayed into hasty and undistinguish- 
ing assent, or falling, while be is in pursuit of an impartial 
estimate of opinions, into an indifference about theii truth. 
I have felt this difficulty in reconsidering ancient opinions : 
but it is perhaps more needful to own its power, and to 
warn the reader against its effects, in the case of a philos- 
opher well known to me, and with whom common friend- 
ships stood in the stead of much personal intercourse, as a 
cement of kindness. 

I very early read Brown's Observations on the Zoo^ 
nomta of Dr Darwin, the perhaps unmatched work of a 
boy in the eighteenth year of his age. t His first tract 
on Causation appeared to tne the finest model of discus- 
sion in mental philosophy since Berkeley and Hume; 
with this superiority over the latter, that its aim is that 
of a philosopher who seeks to enlarge knowledge, not 
that of a sceptic, the most illustrious of whom have no 

♦ Born in 1778 ; died in 18S0. 

t Welsh's Life of Brown^ p* 43 ; a pleasingly affectionate'worl^ full of analyti- 
cal spirit and metaphysical reading, — of such merit, in short, that 1 could wish to 
have found in it no phrenology. Objections a priori in a case dependent on facts 
are inadmissible. Even the allowance of presumtions of that nature would open 
ao wide a door for prejudices, that at most they can be considered only as max- 
ims of logical prudence, which fortify the watchfulness of the individual. Ths 
fatal ol)jection to phrenology seems to me to bej that what is new in it| or peeuliaf 
to it, has no approach to adequate foundation in experience. 
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better end than that of displaying their powers in coik 
founding and darkenii^ every truth ; so that their very 
happiest efforts cannot be more leniently described than 
as brilliant fits of mental debauchery.* From a diligent 
perusal of his succeeding works at the time of their pub- 
lication, I was prevented by pursuits and duties of a very 
different nature. These causes, together with ill health 
and growing occupation, hindered me from reading his 
Lectures with due attention, till it has now become a duty 
to consider with care that part of them which relates to 
Ethics. 

Dr Brown was~born in one oi those families of minis- 
ters in the Scottish church who, after a generation or two» 
of a humble life spent in piety and usefulness, with no 
more than needful knowledge, have more than once sent 
forth a man of genius from their cool and quiet shade, to 
Biake his fellows wiser or better by tongue or pen, by head 
or hand. Even the scanty endowments and constant res- 
idence of that church, by keeping her ministers far from; 
the objects which awaken turbulent passions and disperse, 
the understanding on many pursuits, afforded some oif the 
leisure and calm of monastic life, without the exclusion of 
the charities of family and kindred*. It may be well 
doubted whether this undissipatcd retirement, which dur- 
ing the eighteenth century was very general in Scotland^ 
did not make full amends for the loss of curious and orna- 
mental knowledge, by its tendency to qualify men for pro- 

^^Bayle, a writer whoj pervading haman nature at his ease, struck into the^ 
province of paradox as an exercise for the unwearied vigor of his mind : who^ 
with a soul superior to the sharpestattacks of fortune,, and & heart practised tothe» 
kest philosophy, had not enough of real greatness to overcome that last foible of 
superior minds, the temptation of honor which the academic exercise of wit is con-- 
oeived to bring to its professor.' So Warburton {Divine Legatiorif hook L sect 4,) 
^peaking of Bbjle, but perhaps in part excusing himself-— in a noble strain, of 
which it would have been mor« agreeable to find the repetition than the contrast in. 
bis Ungvuige towaridA. Humcu 
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sessional duty, by the cultivation of reason among a con 
siderable number, and by those opportunities for high med- 
itation, and for the unchangeable concentration of mind on 
worthy objects, to the few who had the natural capacity 
for such exertions.* 

An authentic account of the early exercises of Brown's 
mind is preserved by his biographer.t At the age of 
nineteen he took a part with others, some of whom be- 
came the most memorable men of their time, in the foun- 
dation of a private society in Edinburgh, under the 
name of' the Academy of Physics.' J 

The character of Dr Brown is very attractive, as an 
example of one in whom the utmost tenderness of affec- 
tion, and the indulgence of a flowery fancy, were not re- 
pressed by the highest cultivation, and by a perhaps 
excessive refinement of intellect. His mind soared and 
roamed through every region of philosophy and poetry ; 
but his untravelled heart clung to the hearth of his 
father, to the children who shared it with him, and after 

• See SiB H. Moncbeifp's Life of the Reverend Dr Erakine. 

t Wblsh's I4fe of Brown, p. T7, and App. p. 498. 

t A part of the first day's minutes is here borrowed from Mr Welsh : *7th Janu- 
ary 1797.— Present, Mr Erskine, President,— Mr Brougham, Mr Reddie, Mr Brow% 
Mr Birbeck, Mr Leyden,' &c. who wery afterwards joined by Lord Webb Seymour 
Messrs Horner, Jeffrey, Smyth, &c. Mr Erskine, who thus appears at the head of 
80 remarkable an association, and whom diffidence and untoward circumstances 
have hitherto withheld from the full manifestation of his powers, continued to be 
the bosom friend of Brown to the last, and showed the constancy of his friendship 
for others by converting- all his invaluable preparations for a translation of Sultan 
Baber's Commeniariea (perhaps the best, certainly the most European work of 
modern eastern prose) into the the means of completing the imperfect attempt of 
Leyden ; with a regard equally generous to the fame of his early friend, and to 
tbo comfort of that friends surviving relations. The review of Baber's Commen- 
tariesy by M. Silvestre de Sacy, in the Journal des Savana for May and June 1829| 
SB perhaps one of the best specimens extant of the value of literary commendation 
when it is bestowed with conscientious calmness, without a suspicion of bias, by 
ooe of the greatest orientalists, in a case where he pronounces everything to have 
been done by Mr Erskine * which could have been performed by the most learned 
and the most serupulously conscientious of editors and translators.' 
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them, first to the other partners of his chil Jish sports, and 
then almost solely to those companions of his youthful stu- 
dies who continued to be the friends of his hfe. Specula- 
tion seemed to keep his kindness at home. It is obseiTa- 
ble, that though sparkling with fancy, he docs not seem to 
have been deeply or durably touched by those affections 
which are lighted at its torch, or at least tinged with its 
colors. His heart souglit little abroad, but contentedly dwelt 
in his family and m his study. Ue was one of those men 
of genius who repaid the tender care of a mother by rock- 
ing the cradle of her reposing age. He ended a life spent 
in searching for truth, and exercising love, by desiring 
that he should be buried in his native parish, with his 
*dear father and mother.* Some of these delightful qual- 
ities were perhaps hidden from the casual observer in gen- 
eral society, by the want of that perfect simplicity of man- 
ner which is dout tiess their natural representative. Man- 
ner, is a better mark of the state of a mind, than those 
large and deliberate actions which form what is called 
conduct. It is the constant and insensible transpiration of 
character. In serious acts a inan may display himself. In 
the thousand nameless acts which compose manner, the 
mind betrays its habitual bent. But manner is then only an 
index of disposition, when it is that of men who live at ease 
in the intimate familiarity of friends and equals. It may 
be diverted from simplicity by causes which do not reach 
so deep as the character; by bad models, or by a restless 
and wearisome anxiety to shine, arising from many circum- 
stances, none of which are probably more common than 
the unseasonable exertions of a recluse student in society^ 
and the unfortunate attempts of some others, to take by 
violence the admiration of those with whom they do not 
associate with ease. The association with unlike or supe- 
rior companions which least distorts manners, is that 

80 
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which takes place with those classes whose secure d^ty 
generally renders their own manners easy ; with whom the 
art of pleasing or of not displeasing each other in society 
is a serious concern; who have leisure enough to discover 
the j:ositive and negative parts of the smaller moralities; 
and who^ beir^ trained to a watcliful eye on what is ludir 
crous, apply the lash of ridicule to affectation,, the most rL 
diculous of faults. The busy in every department of life 
are too resjjectably occupied to form these manners or to 
bestow them. They are the frivolous work of polished 
idleness : and perhaps their most serious value consists id 
the war which they wage c^io&t affectation ; though even 
there they betray tlicir nature in punishing it, not as a do* 
viation from nature, but as a badge of vulgarity. 

The prose of Dr Brown is brilliant to excess. It must 
not be denied that its beauty is somewhat womanly; that 
it too often melts down precision into elegance ; that it 
buries the main idea under a load of illustration, of which 
every part is expanded and adonied with such a visible 
labor, as to withdraw the mind from attention to the 
thoughts which it professes to introduce more easily into 
the understanding. It is darkened by excessive bi-ight* 
ness; it loses ease and liveliness by overdress; andtin the 
midst of its luscious sweetness,^ we wish for the striking^ 
and homely illustrations of Tucker, and for the pithy and 
sinewy sense of Paley v ther of whom, by a sii^le short 
metaphor from a familiar, perhaps a low object, could at 
one blow set the two worlds of reason and fancy in move* 

oent. 

„ It would be unjust to censure jseverely the declamatory 
parts of his Lectures; they are excusable in the first 
warmth of com posit on They might even be justifiable 
allurements in attracting young hearers to abstruse spec- 
ulations. Had he lived, he would probably have takoD 

his thoughts out of th^ declamatory forms of spoken ad» 
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dress, and given to them the appearance, as well as the 
reality, of deep and subtle discussion. The habits indeed 
of so successful a lecturer, and the natural luxuriancy of 
his mind, could not fail to have somewhat tinctured all 
his compositions ; but though he migfit still have fallen 
short of simplicity, he certainly would have avoided much 
of the diffusion, and even common-place, which hang heav- 
ily on original and brilliant thoughts ; for it must be own- 
ed, that though, as a thinker, he is unusually original, yet 
when he falls amoi^ the declaimers, he is infected by 
their common- places. 

In like manner, he would assuredly have shortened or 
left out many of the poetical quotations which he loved to 
recite, and which hearers even beyond youth hear with 
delight There are two very different sorts of passages 
of poetry to be found in works on philosophy, which are 
as far asunder from each other in value as in matter. A 
philosopher will admit some of those wonderful lines or 
words which bring to light the infinite varieties of charac- 
ter, the furious bursts or wily workings of passion, the 
windii^ approaches of temptation, the slippery path of 
depravity, the beauty of tenderness, the grandeur of what 
is awful and holy in man. In every such quotation, the 
moral philosopher, if he be successful, uses the best mate- 
rials of his science; for what are they but the results of 
experiment and observation on the human heart, perform- 
ed by artists of far other skill and power than his ? They 
are facts which could have only been ascertained by Ho- 
mer, by Dante, by Shakspcare, by Cervantes, by Milton. 
Every year of admiration since the unknown period when 
the Iliad first gave delight, has extorted new proofs of the 
justness of the picture of human nature, from the respond- 
ing hearts of the admirers. Every strong feeling which 
these masters have excited in a successful repetition of 
their original experiment, and a continually growing 
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evidence of the gieatness of their discoveries. Quota- 
tions of this nature may be the most satisfactory, as well 
as the most delightful, proofs of philosophical positions. 
Others of inferior merit are not to be interdicted : a point- 
ed maxim, especially when familiar, pleases, and isrecollec-^ 
ted, I cannot entirely conquer my passion for the Roman 
and Stoical declamation of some passages in Lucan and 
Akens'de. But quotations from those who have written 
on philosophy in verse, or, in other words, from those who 
generally are inferior philosophers, and voluntarily deliver 
their doctrines in the most disadvantageous form, seem to 
be unreasonable. It is agreeable, no doubt, to the philos- 
opher, still more to the youthful student, to meet his ath 
struse ideas clothed in the sonorous verse of Akenside. 
The surprise of the unexpected union of verse with science 
is a very lawful enjoyment. But such slight and momen- 
tary pleasures, though they may tempt the writer to dis- 
play them, do not excuse a vain effort to obtrude them on 
the sympathy of the searcher after truth in after-time?. 
It is peculiai-ly unlucky that Dr Brown should have sought 
supposed orrament from the moral common-places of 
Thomson, rather than from that illustration of philosophy 
which is really to be found in his picturesque strokes. 

Much more need not be said of Dr Brown's own 
poetry, somewhat voluminous as it is, than that it indi- 
cates fancy and feeling, and rose at least to the rank of 
an elegant accomplishment. It may seem a paradox, but 
it appears to me that he is really most poetical in those 
poems and passages which have the most properly meta^ 
physical character. For every various form of life and 
nature, when it is habitually contemplated, may inspire 
feeling; and th-^ just lepr sentation of these feelings may 
be poetical, Dr Brown observed man, and his wider 
world, with the eye of a metaphysician ; and the dark 
results of such contemplations, when he reviewed them. 
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often filled his soul with feelings which, being both grand 
and melancholy, weie truly poetical. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, few readers can be touched with fellow-feeling. 
He sings to few, and must be content with sometimes mov- 
ing a string in the soul of the lonely visionary, who, in the 
day-dreams of youth, has felt as well as meditated on the 
mysteries of nature. His heart has produced charming 
passages in all his poems; but, generally speaking, they 
are only beautiful works of art and imitation. Tire choice 
of Akenside as a favorite and a model may, without dero- 
gation from that writer, be considered as no proof of a 
poetically formed mind. "* There is more poetry in many 
single lines of Cowper than in volumes of sonorous verses 
such as Akenside's. Philosophical poetry is very different 
from versified philosophy. The former is ih% highest ex- 
ertion of genius, the latter cannot be ranked above the 
slighter amusements of ingenuity. Dv Brown's poetry was 
it must be owned, composed either of imitations, which, 
with some excfiptions, may be produced and read without 
feeling, or of effusions of such feelings only as meet a rare 
and faint echo in the human breast. 

A few words only can here be bestowed on the intellec- 
tual part of his philosophy. It is an open revolt against 
the authority of Keid ; and, by a curious concurrence, he 
began to lecture nearly at the moment when the doctrines 
of that philosopher came to be taught with applause in 
France. Mr Stewart had dissented from the language of 
Reid, and widely departed from his opinions on several 
secondary theories. Dr Brown rejected them entirely. 
He very justly considered the claim of Reid to the merit 

♦ His accomplished friend Mr Erksine confesses that Brown's poems * are not 
written in the hmguage of plain and gross euioiion. The string- touched is too 
delicate for general ejmpulhj. They arc in an uriknowL tongue to one half' (he 
might have said nineteen twentieths) * of the readings part of the community.' 
(Welsh's Li/eqf Brown, p. 431.) 
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of detecting the universal delusion which had betrayed 
philosophers into the belief that ideas which were the 
sole objects of knowledge had a separate existence, as a 
proof of his having mistaken their illustrative language 
for a metaphysical opinion ;* but he does not do justice to 
the service which Reid really rendered to mental science, 
by keeping the attention of all future speculators in a 
state of more constant watchfulness against the transient 
influence of such an illusion. His choice of the termjeel^ 
ing t to denote the operations which we usually refer to 
the understanding, is evidently too wide a departure from 
its ordinary use, to have any probability of general adop- 
tion. No definition can strip so familiar a word of the 
thoughts and emotions which have so long accompanied it, 
so as to fit it for a technical term of the behest abstrac- 
tion. If we can be said to have feeling * of the equality 
of the angle of forty-five degrees to half the angle of 
ninety degrees,' J we may call Geometry and Arithmetic 
sciences of feeling. He has very forcibly stated the ne- 
cessity of assuming * the primary universal intuitions of di" 
reel beliefs which, in their nature, are incapable of all proof. 
They seem to be accurately described as notions which 
cannot be conceived separately, but without which nothing 
can be conceived. They are not only necessary to reason- 
ing and to belief, but to thought itself. It is equally im- 
possible to prove or to disprove them. He has very just- 
ly blamed the school of Reid for * an extravagant and ri- 
diculous ' multiplcation of those principles which he truly 
represents as inconsistent with sound philosophy. To phi- 
losophize is indeed nothing more than to simplify securely-(| 

♦ Bkowii*8 Lectureg, vol II. p. 1—49. 

^Ibid. vol. L p.230, <&c. 

t Ibid, vol. I. p. 222. 

« Dr Brown alway» cxprewiei himMOf besiwhere be ia tbori and fitmillar. '-in 
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The substitution of suggestion for the former phrase, 
association of ideas^ would hardly deserve notice in so 
cui'socy a view, if it had not led him to a serious mis- 
conception of the doctrines and deserts of other philoso- 
phers. The fault of the latter phrase is rather in the 
narrowness of the last, than in the inadequacy of the first 
word. Association presents the fact in the light of a 
relation between two mental acts. Suggestion denotes 
rather the power of the one to call up the other. But 
whether we say that the sight of ashes suggests fire, or 
that the ideas of fire and ashes are associated, we mean 
to convey the same fact ; and, in both cases, an exact 
thinker means to accomj)any the fact with no hypothesis. 
Dr Brown has supposed the word association as intended 
to affirm that there was some 'intermediate process'* 
between the original succession of the mental acts, and 
the power which they acquired therefrom of calling up 
each other. This is quite as much to raise up imaginary 
antagonists for the honor of conquering them, as he 
justly reprehends Dr Reid for doing in the treatment of 
preceding philosophers. He falls into another more im- 
portant and unaccountable error, in representing his own 
reduction olf Mr Hume's principles of association (re- 
semblance, contrariety, causation, contiguity in time or 
plac^) to the one principle of contiguity, as a discovery 
of his own, by which his theory is distinguished from 
'the univei-sal opinion of philosophers.f Nothing but 
too exclusive a consideration of the doctrines of the 
Scottish schoc4 could have led him' to speak thus of what 
was hinted by Aristotle, distinctly laid down by Hobbes, 

hypothesis is nothing more than a reason for making one experiment ur oh> 
tervation rather than another.* {Lectures^ vol I. p. 170.) Id 1812, as the present 
writer observed to him that Reid and Hume differed more in words than in opinion, 
be answered, * Yes, Reid bawled out, we must believe an outward world : but add- 
ed in a whisper, we can give no reason fur our belief! Hume cries out we ean 
'give DO reason for such a notion; and whispers, I own we eaxuiot fei rid of il* 
* Baown's Leeturet, vol. fl. p. 335—347. 
tlM. ▼ol.n.p.d49. 
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and fully unfolded both by Hartley and Condillac. He 
has, however, extremely enlarged the proof and the 
illustration of this law of mind, by the exercise of * a 
more subtile analysis,' and the disclosure of ' a finer 
species of proximity.'* As J)e has thus aided and con- 
firmed, though he did not discover the general law, so 
he has rendered a new and very important service to 
mental science, by what he properly calls 'secondary 
laws of sugge^stion't or association, — circumstances which 
modify the action of the general law, and must be dis- 
tinctly considered, in order to explain its connection 
with the phenomena. The enumeration and exposition 
are instructive, and the example is worthy of commenda- 
tion. For it is in this lower region of science that most 
remains to be discovered; it is that which rests most on 
observation, and least tempts to controversy ; it is by im- 
provements in that part of knowledge that the founda- 
tions are secured, and the whole building so repaired as 
to rest steadily on them. The distinction of common 
language between the head and the heart, which, as we 
have seep, is so often overlooked or misapplied by meta- 
physicians, is, in the system of Brown, signified by the 
terms * menial states' and 'emotions.' It is unlucky 
that no sir gle word could be found for the former, and 
that the use of ' feeling,' as the generic term, should 
disturb its easy comprehension when it is applied more 
natural ly^j / 

In our more proper province he has followed Butler, 
who appears to have been chiefly known to him through 
Mr Stewart, in the theory of the social affections. Their 
disinterestedness is enforced by the arguments of both 
these philosophers as well as of HutchesoaJ It is ob- 

• Baowk's Lectures^ vol. II, p. 21P^ &c. 
+ /Wd.vol. H.p. 270. 
^iWd. yol.iII.p.24a 
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servable, however, that he apph'es the principle of sug- 
gestion or association boldly to this part of human nature, 
and seems inclined to refer to it even sympathy itself* It 
is hard to understand how, with such a disposition on the 
subject of a principle so generally thought ultimate as 
Sympathy^ he should, inconsistently with himself, follow 
Mr Stewart in representing the theory which derives the 
affections from association as ' a Modificatibn of the Selfish 
System.^'t He mistakes that theory by stating, that it de- 
rives the affections from our experience that our own in- 
terest was connected with that of others; while in truth 
it considers our regard to our own interest as formed from 
the same original pleasures by tfssociation, which, by the j 
like process, may and do directly generate affections tO" ^j 
wards others, without passing thr(iugh the channel of re- ^ 
gard to our general happiness. But, says he, this is only 
a hypothesis, since the formation of these affections is ac- 
knowledged to belong to a time of which there is no re- 
membrance ; J — an objection fatal to every theory of any 
mental function, — subversive, for example, of Berkeley's 
discovery of ilftquired visual perception, and most strongly ^ cf^' 
inconsistent ib the mouth of a philosopher whose numerous * 

simplifications of mental theory are and must be founded 
on occurrences which precede experience. It is in all 
other cases, and it must be in this, sufficient that the prin- 
ciple of the theory is really existing, that it explains the 
appearances, that its supposed action resembles what we 
know to be its action in those similar cases of which we ' j 
have direct experience. Lastly, he in express worts ad- ' 
mits that, according to the theory to which he oojects, \ 
we have affections which are at present disinterested.§ 

• Brown's Lectures, vol. III. p. 283. 
t Ibid. voL IV. p. 82» et aeq^ 
tibid, vol. IV. p, 87. 
hJbid, vol. IV. p. 87. 

31 
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Is it not a direct contradiction m terms to call such a theo* 
rj * a modification of the selfish system ? ' His language 
in the sequel clearly indicates a distrust of his own state* 
ment, and a stispicion that he is not only inconsistent,^ but 
altogether mistaken.* 

As wo enter more deeply into the territory of Ethics, 
we at length discover in Brown a distinction,, the neglect 
of which hy precedii^ speculators we have more thaij 
once lamented as productive of obscurity and confusion : — - 
* The moral affections,^ says he, ' which I consider at pre- 
sent, I consider rather physiologically' (or, as he elsewhere 
better expresses it, * psychologically ') than ethically, or 
ports of our mental constitution^ not as involving the fulfil^ 
mtnt or violation of duties.^t He ioMnediately^ however, 
loses sight of this distinction, and reasons inconsistently 
with it, instead of following it to its proper consequences 
in his explanation of conscience. Perhaps^ indeed, (for 
the words are capable of more than one sense,) he meant 
to distinguish the virtuous atFections f rom those sentimefrts 
which have morality exclusively in view, rather than to 
distinguish the theory of moral sentiment from the at- 
tempt to ascertain the characteristic quality of right ac- 
tion. Friendship is conformable in its dictates to morali- 
ty ; but it may and does exists without any view to it. 
He who feels'the affections, and performs the duties of 
friendship, is the object of that distinct emotion which i» 
called moral approbation.. 

It is on the subject of conscience that, fn imftation of 
Mr Stewart, and with no other arguments than his, he 
makes his chief stand against the theory which oonsiders^ 
the formation of that master faculty itself as probably re- 
ferable to the necessary and universal operation of thc^e 
laws of human nature to which he himself ascribes almost 

♦ Btovn's Leeturu^ wl. IV. p» 94— 9X / 

fiM. rol.m.p.931. 
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every other state of raind. On both sides of this question 
the supremacy of conscience is alike held to be venerable 
and absolute. Once more, be it remembered, that the 
question is purely philosophical, and is only whether, from 
the impossibility of explaining its formation by more gen- 
eral laws, we arc reduced to the necessity of considerii^ it 
as an original fact in human nature, of which no further 
account can be given. Let jt, however, be also remember- 
ed, that we are not driven to this supposition by the mere 
circumstance, that no satisfactory explanation has yet ap- 
peared ; for there are many analogies in an unexplained 
state of mmd to states already explained, which may justi- 
fy us in believmg that the explanation requires only more 
accurate observation, and more patient meditation, to be 
brought to that completeness which it probably will attaia 
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GENERAL REMARKS* 

Having thus again premised an already often repeated 
warning, it remains that we should offer a few observa- 
tions on the questions so understood, which naturally oc- 
cur on the consideration cf Dr Brown's argument in sup- 
port of the proposition, that moral approbation is not only 
in its mature state independent of and superior to any oth- 
er principle of human nature, regarding which there is no 
dispute, but that its origin is altogether inexplicable, and 
that its existence is an ultimate fact in mental science. 
Though these observations are immediately occasioned by 
the perusal of Brown, they are yet, in the main, of a gen- 
eral nature^ and might have been made without reference 
to any particular writer. 
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The term Suggestion, which might be'inoffensire in 
describing merely intellectual associations, becomes pecu- 
liarly unsuitable when it is applied to those combinations 
of thought with emotion, and to those unions of feeHng, 
which compose the emotive nature of man. Its common 
sense of a sign recalling the thing signified, always embroils 
the new sense vainly forced upon it. No one can help 
owning, that if it were consistently pursued, so as that we 
were to speak of suggesting a feeling or passion^ the lan- 
guage would be universally thought absurd. To suggest 
love or hatred is a mode of expression so manifestly in- 
congruous, that most readers would choose to understand 
it as suggesting reflections on the subject of these ^passa- 
ges. Suggest would not be understood by any common 
reason as synonymous with revive or rekindle. Defects of 
the same sort may indeed be found in the parallel phrases 
of most if not all philosophers, and all of them proceed 
from the same source, — namely, the erroneous but preva- 
lent notion, that the law of association produces only such 
a close union of a thought and a feeling, as gives one the 
power of reviving the other; instead of the truth, that it 
forms them into a new compound, in which the properties 
of the component parts are no longer discoverable, and 
which may itself become a substantive principle of human 
nature. They supposed the condition, produced by its 
power, to resemble that of material substances in a state of 
mechanical diffusion ; whereas in reality it may be better lik- 
ened to a chemical combination of the same substances, 
from which a totally new product arises. The language in- 
volves a confusion of the question which relates to the or- 
igin of the principles of human activity, with the other and 
far more important question which relates to their nature; 
and as soon as their distinction is hidden, the theorist is ei- 
ther betrayed into the selfish system by a desire of clear- 
ness and simplicity, or tempted to the needless multiplica- 
tion of ultimate facts by mistaken anxiety for what he siip- 
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poses to be the guards of our social and moral nature. 
The defect is coramon to Brown with his predecessors, 
but in him less excusable ; for he saw the truth and re- 
coiled from it. 

It is the main defect of the term association itself, that 
it does not, without long habit, convey the notion of a 
perfect union, but rather leads to that of a combination 
which may be dissolved, if not at pleasure, at least with 
the help of care and exertion; which is utterly and dan- 
gerously false in the important cases where such unions 
are considered as constituting the most essential princi- 
ples of human nature. Men can no more dissolve these 
unions than they can disuse their habit of judging of dis- 
tance by the eye, and often by the ear. But suggestion 
implies, that what suggests is separate from what is sugges- 
ted, and consequently negatives that unity in an active 
principle which the whole analogy of nature, as well as 
our own direct consciousness, shows to be perfectly comr 
patible with its origin in composition. 

Large concessions are, in the fiist place, to be remark- 
ed, which must be stated, because they very much nar- 
row the matter in dispute. Those who,' before Brown 
contended against beneficial tendency as the standard of 
morality, have either shut their eyes on the connexion of 
virtue with general utility ; or carelessly and obscurely al- 
lowed, without further remark, a connexion which is at 
least one of the most remarkable and important of ethical 
facts. He acts more boldly, and avowedly discusses * the 
relation of virtue to utility.' He was compelled by that 
discussion to make those concessions which so much abridge 
this controversy. 'Utility and virtue are so related, that 
there is perhaps no action generally felt to be virtuous, 
which it would not be beneficial that all men in similar 
circumstances should imitate.' * ' In every case of bene- 

♦ Lectures, vqI. IV. p. 45. The unphilosophical word ^perhaps * must be struck 
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fil or injury willingly done, there arise certain emotions of 
moral approbation and disapprobation.'* * The intention- 
al produce of evil, as pure evil, is always hated ; aixl that 
of good, as pure good, always loved.' t AH virtuous acts 
are thus admitted to be universally beneficial ; morality 
and the general benefit are acknowledged always to coin- 
cide. It is hard to say, then why they should not be re- 
ciprocally tests of each other, though in a yerj different 
v^ay ; — the virtuous feelings, fitted as they are by immedi- 
ate appearance, by quick and powerful action, being suffi- 
cient tests of morality in the moment of action, and for 
all practical purposes ; while the consideration" of tenden- 
cy to general happiness, a more obscure and slowly discov- 
erable quality, should be applied in general reasoning, as a 
test of the sentiments and disposition themselves. It has 
been thus employed, and no proof has been attempted^ 
that it has ever deceived those who used it in the proper 
place. It has uniformly served to justify our moral con- 
stitution, and to show how reasonable it is for us to be 
guided in -action by our higher feelings. At all events 
it should be, but has not been considered, that from these 
concessions alone it follows, that beneficial tendency is at 
least one constant property of virtue. Is not this, in ef- 
fect, an admission that beneficial tendency does distin- 
guish virtuous acts and dispositions from those which we 
call vicious? If the criterion be incomplete or delusive, 
let its faults be specified, and let some other quality be 
pointed out, which, either singly or in combination with 

out of the proposition, unless the whole be considered as a mere conjecture. It 
limits no a£5irmation, but destroys it, by converting it into a guess. See the like 
concession, vol. IV. p. 33, with some words interlarded, which betray a sort of re- 
luctance and fluctuation, indicative of the difficulty with which Brown struggled 
to withhold his assent from truths which he unreasonably dreaded. 

• Lectures^ vol. III. p. 567. ■ 

tlWd. voL m. p. 631- 
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beneficial tendency, may more perfectly indicate the dis- 
tinction. 

But let us not be assailed by arguments which leave un- 
touched its value as a test, and are in truth directed only 
against its fitness as an immediate incentive and guide to 
right action* To those who contend for its use in the lat- 
ter character, it must be left to defend, if they can, so un- 
tenable a position. But all others must regard as pure 
sophistry the use of arguments against it as a test, which 
really show nothing more than its acknowledged unfitness 
to be a motive. 

When voluntary benefit and voluntary injury are point- 
ed out as the main if not the sole objects of moral appro- 
bation and disapprobation, — when we are told truly, that 
the production of good, as good, is always loved, and that 
of evil, as such, always hated, — can we require a more 
clear, short, and unanswerable proof, that beneficial tend- 
ency is an essential quality of virtue ? It is indeed an evi- 
dently necessary consequence of this statement, that if be- 
nevolence be amiable in itself, our aflfection for it must in- 
crease with its extent; ,and that no man can be in a per- 
fectly right state of mind, who, if he consider gci^ral hap- 
piness ai all^ is not ready to acknowledge thatMra gooJ 
man must regard it as being in its own nature the most de- 
sirable of all objects, however the constitution of human 
nature may render it unfit or impossible to pursue it direct- 
ly as the object of life. It is at the same time apparent 
that no such man can consider any habitual disposition, 
clearly discerned to be in its whole result at variance with 
general happiness, as not unworthy of being cultivated, or 
as not to be rooted out. It is manifest that, if it were 
otherwise, he would cease to be benevolent. As soon a& 
we conceive the sublime idea of a Being who not only 
foresees, but commands, all the consequences of the ac- 
tions of all voluntary agents, this scheme of reasoning ap- 
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pears far more clear. In such a case, if our moral senti- 
ments remain the same, they compel us to attribute his 
whole government of the world to benevolence. The 
consequence is as necessary as in any process of reason ; 
for if our moral nature be supposed, it will appear self-ev- 
ident, that it is as much impossible for us to love and re- 
vere such a Being, if we ascribe to him a mixed or im- 
perfect benevolence as, to believe the most positive con- 
tradiction in terms. Now, as religion consists in that love 
and reverence, ic is evident that it cannot subsist without 
a belief in benevolence as the sole principle of divine gov- 
ernment. It is nothing to tell us that this is not a pro- 
cess of reasoning, or, to speak more exactly, that the first 
propositions are assumed. The first propositions in every 
• discussion relating to intellectual operations must likewise 
be assumed. Conscience is not reason, but it is not less an 
essential part of human nature than reason. Principles 
which are essential to all its operations are as much enti- 
tled to immediate and implicit assent, as those principles 
which stand in the same relation to the reasoning facul- 
ties. The laws prescribed by a benevolent Being to his 
creatures must necessarily be founded on the principle of 
promoting their happiness. It would be singular indeed, 
if the proofs of the goodness of God, legible in every part 
of nature, should not above all others, be most discovera- 
ble and conspicuous in the beneficial tendency of his mor- 
al laws. 

But we are asked, if tendency to general welfare be 
the standard of virtue, why is it not always present to 
the contemplation of every man who does or prefers a 
virtuous action ? Must not utility be in that case * the 
felt essence of virtue?'* Why are other ends, besides 
general happiness, fit to be morally pursued ? 

♦I<erttire», vol IV. p. 38. 
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These questions, which are all founded on that confu- 
sion of the theory of actions with the theory of sentiments^ 
against vvhicli the reader was so early warned * might be 
dismissed with no more than a reference to that distinc* 
tion from the forj^etfulness of which they have arisen. 
By those advocates of utility, indeed, who hold it to be a 
necessary part of their system, that some glimpse at least 
of tendency to personal or general well-being is an essen- 
tial part of the motives which render an action virtuous, 
these questions cannot be satisfactorily answered. Against 
such they are arguments of irresistible force ; but against 
the doctrine itself, rightly understood and justly bounded, 
they are altogether powerless. The reason why therd 
may, and must be, many ends mforally more fit to be puf* * 
sued in practice than general happiness, is plainly to be 
found in the limited capacity of man. A perfectly good 
Being, who foresees and commands all the consequenced 
of action, cannot indeed be conceived by us to have any 
other end in view than general well-being. AVhy evil ex- 
ists under that perfect government, is a question towards 
the soluaijon of which the human understanding can scarce- \^i 
ly advance a single step. But all who hold the evil to ex* 1 
ist only for good, and own their inability to explain why ot 
how, are perfectly exempt from any charge of inconsis- 
tency in their obedience to the dictates of their moral na- 
ture. The measure of the faculties of man renders it ab* 
solutely necessary for him to have many other practical 
ends ; the pursuit of all of which is moral, when it actual*^ 
ly tends to general happiness, though that last end never • 
entered into the contemplation of the agent. It is impossi- 
ble for us to calculate the effects of a single action, any 
more than the chances of a single life. But let it not be 
hastily concluded, that the calculation of consequences ii 

• Bet nmra^ p. 6^1^. ** 
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impossible iu moral subjects. To calculate the g^wral 
tendency of everjr sort of human ax^tron, is apossiWe, easy, 
and common operation. The general good effects of tem-^ 
perance, prudence^ fortitude, justice^ benevofence, grati- 
tude, veracity^ fidelity, — of the affections of kindred, and 
of love for our country, — are the subjects of calculationa 
which, taken as generalities, are absolutely unerribg;. 
They are founded on a larger and firmer basis of more 
uniform experience, than any of those ordinary calculation 
which govern prudent men in the whole business of life. 
An appeal to these daily and familiar traiBactions furoish* 
es at once a decisive answer,, both to those advocates ni 
utility who represent the consideration of it as a iiecessiK 
ry ingredient in virtuous motives, as well as moral appro- 
bation, and to those opponents who turn the unwarranta- 
ble inferences of unskilful advocates into proofs o£ the ab- 
surdity into which the doctrine leads. _<n 

The cultivation of all the habit(ia| jsentfments from 
which the various classes of virtuous actions flow — the 
constant practice of sifich actions — the strict observance 
of rules in all that province of Ethics which can be sub* 
jccted to rules — the watchful care of all the outworks of 
every part of duty, of that dc;scending series of useful hab^ 
its which,^ being securities to virtue, become themselves^ 
virtues, — are so many ends which it is absolutely necessai^ 
ry for man to; pursue- and to seek fof tlieir own sake. 

* I saw D'Alembert,'says=a very late writer, '•congratu- 
late a young man very coldly,^ who brought hin^ a solutions 
of a problem^ The young man said, ' I have done this in 
order to have a seat in the Academy.? ' Sir,? answered 
D'AIembert,> with such, dispositiwas you never will ear» 
one. Science must be loved for its own sake^ and not jEbr 
the advantage to be derived. No other princifJe will en- 
able a maik to make progress in the Sciences..' ** It is sin-' 

• Mimoircs d$ MontUmer^ vol. I. p. 5ft 



^lar that D'AlemBert should not perceive the extensire 
application of this truth to the whole nature of man. No 
man can make progress in a virtue who does not seek it 
for its own sake. No man is a friend, or a lover of his 
country, a kind father, a dutiful son, who does not consider 
the cultivation of affection and the performance of duly 
in all these cases respectively as incumbent on him for 
their own sake, and not for the advantage to be derived 
from them. Whoever serves another with a view of ad- 
vantage to himself is univei-sally acknowledged not to act 
from affection. But the more immediate application of 
this truth to our purpose is, that in the case of those vii> 
taes which are the means of cultivating and preserving 
ether virtues, it is necessary to acquire love and reverence 
for the secondary virtues for their ownisake, without which 
diey never will be effectual means of sheltering and strength- 
enbg those intrkisically higher qualities to which they are 
appointed to minister. Every moral act must be consid- 
ered as an end, and men must banish from their practice 
the regard to the most naturally subordinate duty as a 
means. Those who are perplexed by the supposition 
that secondary virtues, making up by the extent of their 
beneficial tendency for what in each particular instance 
they may want in nwgmlnde^ may become of as great im- 
portance as the primary virtues themselves, would do well 
to consider a parallel though very homely case. A house 
k useful for many purposes : many of these purposes are 
in themselves, for the time, more important than shelter. 
The destruction of the house may, nevertheless, become a 
greater evil than the defeat of several of these purposes, 
because it k permanently convenient, and indeed necessa- 
ry to the execution of most of them. A floor is made for 
warmth, for dryness — to support tables, chairs, beds, and 
all the household implements which contribute to accom* 
modation and to pleasure. The floor is valuable only at 
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a means; but, as the only means bj which many ends are 
attained, it may be much more valuable than some of 
tbem» The table might be, and generally is, of more 
yaluable timber than the floor; but the workman who 
should for that reason take more pains in making the ta- 
ble strong than the floor secure would not long be employ* 
ed by customers of common sense. The connection of 
that part of morality which regulates the intercourse of 
the sexes with benevolence, affords the most striking in- 
stfipc!? of (he very great importance which may belong to 
fl virtue, in itself secondary, but on which the general cul- 
tivation of the highest virtues permanently depends. Deli- 
cacy and modesty may be thoqght chiefly worthy of culti^ 
ration, because they guard purity ; but they mgst be lov-^ 
ed for their own sake, without which they cannot flounsh, 
purity is the sole school of domestic fidelity, and domestic 
fidelity i^ the only nursery of the affections between parents 
Qnd children, from children towardg each other, and, through 
these affections, of all the kindness which rendei-s the world 
habitable, At each step in the progress, the appropriate 
^nd must be loved for its own sake ; and it is easy to see 
how the only means of sowing the seeds of benevolence, 
ip all its forms, may become of far greater importance 
than ojany of the modifications and exertions even of be-^ 
pevolence itself. To those who will consider this sub- 
ject, it will not long seem strange that the sweetest and 
tfiQSt gentle affections grow up only under the apparently 
cold and dark shadow of stern dqty. The obligation ia 
(Strengthened, not weakened, by the consideration that it 
arisss from human imperfection; which only proves it to 
be founded on the nature of man. It is enough that the 
pursuit of all these separate ends leads to general welI-» 
b^ing,the prpmotioq of which is the fiqal purpose of th^ 
creation. 

The lagt and most specious argunqient against beiiefi« 
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fsial tendency, even as a test is conyeyeli m- the question, 
why moral approbation is not bestowed on every thing 
beneficial, instead of being confined, as it confessedly is, to 
voluntary acts. It may plausibly be said, that the estal> 
lishment of the beneficial tendency of all those voluntary 
acts which are the objects of moral approbation is nt)t 
sufficient, since, if such tendency be the standard, it ought 
to follow, that whatever is useful should also be morally 
approved^ To answer, as has before been done, * that 
experience gradually limits moral approbation and disap* 
probation to voluntary acts, by teaching us that they in- 
fluence the will, but are wholly wasted if they be applied 
to any other object,— though the fact be true, and contri^ 
butes somewhat to the result, is certainly not enough. It 
is at best a partial solution. Perhaps, on reconsideration 
it is entitled only to a secondary place. To seek a foun- 
dation foi* universal, ardent, early, and immediate feelings, 
in processes of an intellectual nature, has, since the origin 
pf philosophy, been the grand error of ethical inquirers 
ipto human nature. To seek for such a foundation in as- 
sociation, an early and insensible process, which confessed- 
ly mingles itself with the composition of our first and 
simplest feelings, and which is common to both parts of 
our nature, is not liable to the same animadversion. If 
conscience be uniformly produced by the regular and har- 
monious co-operation of many processes of association, 
the objection is in reality a challenge to produce a com- 
plete theory of it, founded on that principle, by exhibit- 
ing such a full account of all these processes as may satis* 
fjactorily explain why it proceeds thus far and no farther. 
This would be a very arduous attempt, and perhaps it 
ijiay be premature. But something may be more mod-* 

{$ce suprOf p. 145—147. 
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destlj tried towards an outline^ which thoi^h it might 
leave maDy particulars unexplained, may justify a reasona- 
ble expectation that they are not incapable of explanation ; 
and may even now assign such reasons for the limitation 
of approbation to voluntary acts, as may convert the ob- 
jection derived from that fact into a corroboration of the 
doctrines to which it has been opposed as an insurmounta- 
ble difficulty. Such an attempt will naturally lead to the 
close of the present Dissertation. The attempt has in- 
deed been already made, * but not without great appre- 
hensions on thh part of the author that he has not been 
dear enough, especially in those parts which appeared to 
himself to owe most to his own reflection. He will now 
endeavor, at the expense of some repetition, to be more 
satisfactory. 

There must be primary pleasures, pains, and even ap* 
petif^s, which arise from no prior state of mind, and 
which, if explained at all, can be derived only from bodify 
organization ; for if there were not, there could be no 
secondary desires. What the number of the underived 
principles may be, is a question to which the answers of 
philosophers have been extremely various, and of which 
the consideration is not necessary to our present purpose. 
The rules of philosophizing, however, require that causes 
should not be multiplied without necessity. Of two ex- 
planations, therefore, which give an equally satisfactory 
account of appearances, that theory is manifestly to be 
preferred which supposes the smaller number of ultimate 
and inexplicable principles. This maxim, it is true, is sub- 
ject to three indispensable conditions. 1. That the prin- 
ciples employed in the explanation should be known really 
to exist : in which consists the main distinction between 
hypothesis and theory. Gravity is a principle universally 

♦ See aupra, p. 190—134, 16^-174 
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known to exist ; ether and a nervous fluid are mere sup* 
positions. 2. That these principles should be known to 
produce effects like those which are ascribed to them in 
the theory. This is a further distinction between hypoth- 
esis and theory ; for there are an infinite number of de- 
grees of likeness^ from the faint resemblances which hare 
led some to fancy that the functions of the nerves depend 
on electricity, to the remarkable coincidences between the 
appearances of projectiles on earth, and the movements 
of the heavenly bodies, which constitutes the Newtonian 
system ; a theory no\V perfect, though exclusively found- 
ed on analogy,,and in which one of the classes of phenom* 
ena brought together by it is not the subject of direct ex- 
perience. 3. That it should correspond, if not with all 
the facts to be explained, at least with so great a majority 
of them as to render it highly probable that means will 
in time be found of reconciling it to all. It is only oif thk 
ground that the Newtonian system justly claimed the title 
of a legitimate theory during that long period when it was 
imabie to explain many celestial appearances, before the 
labors of a century, and the genius of Laplace, at lei^tb 
completed the theory, by adapting it to all the phenom* 
ena. A theory may be just before it is complete* 

In the application of these cannons to the theory whicb 
derives most of the principles of Tmman action from the 
transfer of a small number of jJeasures, perhaps organic, 
by the law of association to a vast variety of new objects^ 
k cannot be denied, \st^ That it satisfies the first of the 
above conditions, inasmuch as association is really one of 
the laws of human nature ; 2dly^ That it also satisfies the 
second, for association certainly produces effects like 
those which are referred to by its theory, otherwise 
there would be no secondaiy desires, no acquired re-^ 
lisbes and dislikes ; — facts universally acknowledged^ 
which are and can be explained only by the principle 
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called by Hobbes mental discourse ;— by Locke, HumeV 
Hartley, Condillac, and the majority of specukitors, a§ 
well as in common speech, association ; — by Tucker, 
translation; — and by Brown, suggestion. The facts 
generally referred to the principle resemble those which 
are claimed for it by the theory in this important par* 
ticular, that in both cases equally, pleasure becomes 
attached to perfectly new things, so that the derivative 

! de^res become perfectly independant ojc^ the primary. 

y The great dissimilarity of these two classes of passions 

1 has been supposed to' consist in this, the former always 
regards the interest of the individual, while the latter 
regards the welfare of others. The philosophical world 
has been almost entirely divided into two sects ; the par^ 
tisians of selfishness, comprising mostly all the predeces- 
sors of Butler, and the greater part of his successors; 
and the advocates of benevolence, who have generally 
contended that the reality of disinterestedness depends 

i on its beir^ a primary principle. Enough h^ been said 
by Butler against the more fatal heresy of selfishness^ 
Something has already been said against the error of the 
advocates of disinterestedness, in the progress of this at- 
tempt to develope ethical truths historically, in the order 
in which inquiry and controversy brought them out with 
kicreasing brightness. The analogy of the material world 
is indeed faint, and often delusive ; yet we dare not utterly 
reject that on which the whole technical language of 
mental and moral scieiice is necessarily grounded. The 
whole creation teems with instances where the most pow- 
erful agents and the most lasting bodies are the acknow- 
ledged results of the composition, sometimes of a fewj 
often of many elements. These compounds often in their 
turn become the elements of other substances ; and it is 
with them that we are conversant chiefly in the pursuits 
of knowledge, solely in the concerns of life. No man 
ever foncied, that because they were compounds, tbey 
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Wfre therefwe less real. It is impossible to confound 
them with any of the separate elements which contribute 
towards their formation. But a much more close resem- 
blance presents itself. Every secondary desire, or acquir- 
ed relish^ involves in it a transfer of {Measure to something 
which was before indifferent or disagreeable. Is the new 
pleasure the less real for being acquired ? Is it not often 
preferred to the original enjoyment ? Are not many of 
these secondary pleasures indestructible? Do not many 
of them survive primary appetites? Lastly, the impor- 
tant principle of regai-d to our own general welfare, which 
disposes us to prefer it to immediate pleasure, unfortu- 
nately called self-love (as if, in any intelligible sense of the 
tci*m /ore, it were possible for a man to love himself,) is 
perfectly intelligible if its origin be ascribed to association, 
but utterly incomprehensible if it be considered as prior 
to the appetites and desires, which alone furriish it with 
materials. As happiness consists of satisfactions, self-love 
presupposes appetites and desires which are to be satisfi- 
ed. If the oi-der of time were important, the affections 
are formed at an earlier period than many self-regarding 
passions, and they always precede the formation of self-love. 

Many of the later advocates of the disinterested system, 
though recoiling from an apparent approach to the selfish- 
ness into which the purest of their antagonists had occa^- S 
sionally fallen, were gradually obliged to make concessions 
to the derivative system, though clogged with the contra- 
dictory assertion, that it was only a refinement of selfish- 
ness : and we have seen that Brown, the last and not the 
least in genius of them, has nearly abandoned the greater, 
though not indeed the most important part of the territory 
in dispute, and scarcely contends for any underived prin- 
dple but the moral faculty. 

In this state of opinion among the very small number 
9B 
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ID Great Britain who still preserve some remaind of a 
taste for such speculations, it is needless here to trace the 
applicatioa of the law of association to the formatioiT' of 
the secondary desires, whether private or sociaL For 
our present purposes, the explanation of their origin may 
be assumed to be satisfactory. In what follows, it must, 
however, be steadily borne in mind, that this concessioB 
involves an admission that the pleasure derived from low 
objects may be transferred to the most pm'e ; that from a 
part of aself-regardinff appetite such a pleasm-e may be»- 
come a portion of a perfectly disinterested deare ; and 
that the disinterested nature and 'absolute independence of 
the latter are not in the slightest degree impaired by the 
consideration, that it is formed by one of those grand men^ 
tal processes to which the formation of the other habitdsd 
states of the human mind have been, with, great probabil- 
ity, ascribed.. 

When the social affections are thus formed, they are 
naturally fallowed in every instance by the will to do 
whatever can promote their object. Compassion excites 
a voluntary determination to do whatever relieves the pen* 
son pitied.. The like process must occur in every case 
of gratitude^ generosity, and affectioa;^ Nothing so* uni- 
formly follows the kind disposition as the act of wil^ 
because it is the only means by which the benevolent de«- 
sire can be gratified. The result of what Brown jusdy 
calls * a finer analysis,' shows a mental contiguity of the 
affection to the volition. to be much closer than appears 
on a coarser examination of this part of our nature. No 
wonder, then, that the strongest association, the most 
active power of reciprocal suggestion, should subsist be* 
tween them.. As all the affections are delightful, so the 
volitions, voluntary acts which are the only means of theiir 
gratification, become agreeal^le objects of contemplation 
to the mind. The habitual disposition to perform theia 
k lelt in oufftelves, and observed in. othei^s,^ with satisfiac* 
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tioa Ab tbese feetingd become more lively, the absence 
of tbem may be viewed in ourselves as a pain, in others 
*with an alienation capable of indefinite increase. They 
become entirely independent sentiments ; still, however, 
receiving constant supplies of «ourishrae«t from their pa- 
rent affectimis, which, in well-balanced minds, recip- 
xsocally strengthen each other; unlike the unkind pas- 
sions, which are constantly engaged in the most angry con- 
flicts of civil war* In this state we desire to experience 
these beneficent volitions^ to cultivate a disposition towards^ 
them, and to do every corresp(Kdeiit voluntary act 
They are for their own sake the objects of desire. They 
thus constitute a large portion of those -emotions, desires, 
and affections, which regard certain dispositions of the 
mind as their sole and ultimate end. These are what are 
called the moral sense, the moral sentiments, or best 
though most simply, by the ancient name of Conscience; 
which has the merit, in our language, of being applied to 
no other purpose, which peculiarly marks the strong work- 
ing of these feelings on conduct, and which, from its 
solemn and sacred character, is well adapted to denote the 
venerable authority of the highest principle of liuman 
nature. 

Nor is this all; It has already been seen that not only 
sympathy with the sufferer, but indignation against the 
wrong-doer, contributes a large and important share 
towards the moral feelings. We are angry at those who 
disappoint our wish for the happiness of others. We 
make the resentment of the innocent person wronged our 
own. Our modersUe anger approves all well-propor^ 
tioned punishment of the wrong-doer. We hence ap 
prove those dispositions ajid actions of voluntary agents 
which promote such suitable punishment, and disapprove 
those which hinder its infliction or destroy its effect ; at 
the head of which may be placed that excess of punish* 
ment beyond the average feelings of good men which 
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turns the indignaticHi of the calm by-stander i^inst the 
culprit into pity. In this state, when anger is duly mod- ^ 
crated, — when it is proportioned to the wrof^, — when it 
is detached from {personal considerations, — when disposi^ 
tiofis and actions are its ultimate objects, — it becomes a sense ^ 
of justice, and is so purified as to be fitted to be a new el- 
ement of conscience. There is no part of morality which 
is so directly aided by a conviction of the necessity of its 
observance to the general interest, as justice. The con- 
nection between them is discoverable by the most com- 
mon understanding. All public deliberations profess the 
public welfare to be their object ; all laws purpose it as 
their end. This calm principle of public utility serves to 
mediate between the sometimes repugnant feelings which 
arise in the punishment of criminals, by repressing undue 
pity on one hand, and reducing resentment to its proper 
level on the other. Hence the unspeakable importance 
of criminal laws as a part of the moral education of man- 
kind. Wisenever they carefully conform to the moral 
sentiments of the age and country, — when they are with- 
held from approaching the limits within which the disap- 
probation of good men would confine punishment, they 
contribute in the highest degree to increase the ignominy 
of crimes, to make men recoil from the first suggestion of 
criminality, and to nourish and mature the sense of justice, 
which lends new vi^pr to the conscience with which it 
has been united. .^ 

Other contributory streams present themselves. Qua- 
lities which are necessary to virtue, but may be subser- 
vient to vice, may, independently of that excellence or 
of that defect, be in themselves admirable. Courage, 
energy, decision, are of this nature. In their wild state 
they are often savage and destructive. When they are 
tamed by the society of the affections, and trained up b 
obedience to the moral faculty, they become virtues of 
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the highest order, and, by their name of magiMmmity^ 
proclaim the general sense of mankind that they are the 
characteristic qualities of a great soul. They retain 
whatever was admirable in their unreclaimed state, togeth- 
er with all that they borrow from their new associate and 
their high ruler. Their nature, it must be owned, is prone 
to evil ; but this propensity does not hinder them from 
being reiidered capable of being ministers of good, in a 
fitate where the gentler virtues require to be vigorously 
guarded against the attacks of daring depravity. It is 
thus that the strength of the welPeducated elephant is 
sometimes employed in vanquishing the fierceness of the 
tiger, and sometimes used as a means of defence against 
the shock of his brethren of the same species. The de- 
Ughtful contemplation, however, of these qualities, when 
purely applied, becomes one of the sentiments of which 
the dispositions and action of voluntary agents are the di» 
rect and final object. By this resemblance they are asso 
ciated with the other moral principles, and with them con^ 
tribute to form Conscience, which, as the master faculty 
of the soul, levies such large contributions on every prov- 
ince of human nature. 

It is important, in this point of view, to consider also 
the moral approbation which is undoubtedly bestowed on 
those dispositions and actions of voluntary agents which 
terminate iq their own satisfaction, security, and well-being. 
They have been called duties to ourselves, as absurdly as 
a regard to our own greatest happiness is called self-love. 
But it cannot be reasonably doubted, that intemperance, 
improvidence, timidity, even when considered only in re- 
lation to the individual, are not only regretted as impru- 
dent, but blamed as morally wrong. It was excellently 
observed by Aristotle, that a man is not commended as 
temperate, so long as it costs him efforts of self-denial to 
pei*severe in the practice of temperance, but only when 
he prefers that virtue /or its oum sake. He is not meek, nor 
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brave, as loi^ as the most vigorous self-command is neces- 
sary to bridle his anger or his fear. On the same princi- 
ple, he may be judicious or prudent ; but he is not benev- 
cdent if he confers benefits with a view to his own greatest 
happiness. In like manner, it is ascertained by experi- 
ence, that all the masters of science and of art — that all 
those who have successfully pursued truth and knowledge 
— ^love them for their own sake, without regard to the 
generally imaginary dower of interest, or even to the daz- 
zling crown which fame may place on their heads. * But 
it may still be reasonably asked, why these useful qualities 
are morally improved, and how they become capable of 
being combined with those public and disinterested senti- 
ments which principally constitute conscience ? The 
answer is, because they are entirely conversant with 
volitions and voluntary actions, and in that respect resem- 
ble the other constituents of conscience, with which 
they are thereby fitted to mingle and coalesce. Like 
those other principles, they may be detached from what 
is personal and outward, and fixed on the dispositions 
and actions, which are the only means of promoting their 
ends. The sequence of these principles and acts of will 
becomes so frequent, that the association between both 

♦ Sec the Pursuit of Knowledge under Difflcullies a discourse forming' tlM 
first part of the third volume of the Library of Entertaining Knowledge^ Lon- 
don, 1829. The author of this Essay, for it can be no other than Mr Broug-ham, 
will bj others be placed at the head of those who, in the midst of arduous emploj- 
ments, and surrounded by all the allurements of society, yet find leisure for exer- 
eriing' the unweared vig-or of their minds in every mode of rendering permanent 
service to the human species ; more especially in spreading a love of knowledge 
and diffusing useful truth among all clases of men. These voluntary occupation* 
deserve our attention still less as examples of prodigious power than as prooia 
of an intimate conviction, which binds them by unity of purpos-i with bis pablio 
duties, that (to use the almost dying words ot an excellent person) ' man can nei* 
thcr be happy without virtue, nor actively virtuous without liberty, nofsecurely 
free without rational knowledge.' (Close of Sir W. Jonbs's last Viacourae to the 
AMiatie Society of Calcutta) 
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may be as firm as in the former cases. AU those senti* 
ments of which the final object is a state of the will, be- 
come thus intimately and inseparably blended ; and of 
that perfect state of solution (if such wctrds may be al- 
lowed) the result is Conscience — the judge and arbiter 
of human conduct ; which, though it does not supersede 
ordinary motives of virtuous feelings and habits, which 
are the ordinary motives of good actions^ yet exercises a 
lawful authority even over them, and ought to blend 
with them. Whatsoever actions and dispositions a;-e 
approved by conscience acquire the name of virtues or 
duties: ihey are pronounced to deserve commendation; 
and we are justly considered as under a moral obligation 
to practise the actions and cultivate the dispositions. 

The coalition of the private and public feelings is very 
remarkable in two points of view, from which it seems 
hitherto to have been scarcely observed. First, It illus^ 
trates very forcibly all that has been here offered to prove 
that the peculiar character of the moral sentiments cod- 
sists in their exclusive reference to states of will, and that 
every feeling which has that quality, when it is purified 
from all admixture with different objects, becomes capa- 
ble of being absorbed into Conscience, and of being assim^ 
ilated to it, so as to become a part of it. For no feelings 
can be more unlike each other in their object than the 
private and the social ; and yet, as both employ voluntary 
actions as their sole immediate means, both may be trans^ * 
ferred by association to states of the will, in which case 
they are transmuted into moral sentiments. No exam- 
ple of the coalition of feelings in their general nature 
less widely assunder, could afford so much support to this 
position. Secondly, By raising qualities useful to our- 
selves to the rank of virtues, it throws a strong light on 
the relation of virtue to individual interest ; very much 
as justice illustrates the relation of morality to general 
interest. The coincidence of morality with individual 
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interest is an important truth in Ethk^ It is most mani- 
fest in that part of Ethics which we are now considering. 
A calm regard to our general interest is iinJeed a faint and 
infrequent motive of action. Its chief advantage is, that 
it is regular, and that its movements may be calculated. 
In deliberate conduct it may often bo relied on, though 
perhaps never safely without knowledge of the whole 
temper and character. But in moral reasonir^ at leasts 
the coincidence is of unspeakable advantage. If there be 
a ^miserable man who has cold affections, a weak sense of 
justice, dim perceptions of right and wrong, and faint feel- 
ir^ of them ; — if, still more wretched, his heart be con- 
stantly torn and devoured by malevolent passions — the 
vultures of the soul ; — we have one resource still left, 
even in cases so dreadful. Even he still retains a human 
principle, to which we can speak. He must own that be 
has some wish for his own lasting welfare. We can prove 
to him that his state of mind is inconsistent with it. It 
^may be impossible indeed to show, that while his disposi- 
tion continues the same« he can derive any enjoyment from 
the practice of virtue. But it may be most clearly shown, 
that every advance in the amendment of that disposi- 
tion is. a step towards even temporal happiness. If he 
do not amend his character, we may compel him to own 
that he is at variance with himself, and offends against 
a principle of which even he must recognise the reason- 
ableness. 

The formation of Conscience from so many elements, 
and especially the combination of elements so unlike as 
the private desires and the social affections, early con- 
tributes to give it the appearance of that simplicity and 
independence which in its mature state resJly distinguish 
iL It becomes from these circumstances, more diffi- 
cult to distinguish its separate principles ; and it is im- 
possible to exhibit them in separate acticm. The afiinity 
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id these yarious passiona to each other^ which consskts in 
their haviog no object but state3 of the willj is the only 
common property which strikes the mind. Hence the fa- 
cility with which the general terms, first probably limited 
to the relations between ourselves and others, are gradual- 
ly extended to all voluntary acts and dispositions* Pni* 
dence and temperance become the objects of moral appro* 
bation. When ifo prudence is immediately disapproved 
by the by-stander, without deliberate Consideration of ilB 
consequences^ it is not only displeasing^ as being perniciouSf 
but it is blamed as wrongs though with a censure so much 
inferior to that bestowed on inhumanity and injustice, as 
may justify those writers who use the milder term improp* 
ef. At length, when the general Words come to signify 
the objects of moral approbation^ and the reverse, they 
denote merely the power to excite feelings which are as 
independednt as if they were underived, and which co- 
alesce the more perfectly, because they are detached 
from objects so various and unhke as to render their re- ' 
turn to their primitive state very difficult* 

The question,* why we do not morally approve the 
Useful qualities of actions which are altc^ether involuntary^ 
may now be shortly and satisfactorily answered : becai^e 
conscience is in perpetual contact, as it were, with all the 
dispositbns and actions of voluntary agents, and is by that 
means indissolubly associated with them exclusively* It 
has a direct action on the wiilf and a constant mental cod* 
tiguity to it* It has no such mental contiguity to involuo' 
tary changes. It has never perhaps been observed, that 
an operation of the conscience precede all acts defiberdte 
enough to be in the highest sense voluntary, and does so 
as much when it is defeated as when it prevails* In eitb« 

* See »t^<h p. 134. 
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cr case the association is^ repeated. It extends to the 
whole of the active man\ All passions have a definite out- 
ward object to which they tend, and a hmited sphere 
within whidi they act. But conscience has no object but 
a state of will ; and as anr act of will is the sole means of 
gratifying any passion, conscience is co-extensive with the 
whole man, and without encroachment curbs or aids every 
feeling, even within the peculiar province of that feeling 
itself. As will is the Hniversal means, conscience, which 
regards will, must be a universal principle.. As nothii^ 
is interposed between conscience and the will when the 
mind is in its healthy state, the dictate of conscience is fol- 
lowed by the determination of the will,^ with a prompti- 
tude and exactness which very naturally is likened- to the 
obedience of an inferior to the lawful <}ommands of those 
whom he deems to be rightfully placed over him. It 
therefore seems clear, that on»the theory which has been 
atten»pted^ moral approbation must be limited to volunta- 
ry operations, and conscience must be universal, indepen- 
dent, and commanding. 

One remaining difficulty may^ perhaps be objected to 
the general doctrines of this Dissertation, though it does 
not appear at anytime to have been urged against other 
modifications of the same principle. ' If moral approba- 
tion,* it may be said^' involve no perception of beneficial 
tendency, whence arisen the coincidence bitween that 
principle and the moral sentiments ?' It may seem, at 
first sight, that such a theory rests the foundation of morals 
upon a coincidence altogether mysterious, and apparently 
capricious and fantastic. Waiving all other answers, let 
u» at once proceed to tha^t which seems conclusive. It is 
true that conscience rarely contemplates so distant an ob- 
ject as the welfare of all sentient beings.. But to what 
point is every one of its elemeats directed ? What, for in-^ 
irfance, is the aim of social atfections ? Nothing but the 
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prodaction of lai^er or smaTlBr masses of happiness among 
those of our fellow-creatures who are the objects of these 
aflfections. In every case these affections promote happi- 
ness, as far as their foresight and their power extend. 
What can be more conducive, or even necessary, to the 
being and weUheing of society, than the rules of justice ? 
Are not the angry passions themselves, as far as they are 
ministers of morality, employed in removing hinderances 
to the welfare of ourselves and others, which is indirectly 
promoting it? The private passions terminate indeed in 
ihe happiness of the individual, which, however, is a part 
of general happiness, and the part over which we have 
most power. Every principle of which conscience is com- 
posed has some portion of happiness for its object. To 
that point they all converge. General happiness is not in- 
deed one of the- natural objects of conscience, because our . 
voluntary acts are «ot felt and perceived to affect it. 
But how small a step is left for reason. It only casts up 
the items of the account. It has only to discover that the 
acts of those who labor to promote separate portions of 
happiness must increase the amount of the whole. It may 
be truly said, that if observation and experience did not 
clearly ascertain that beneficial tendency is the constant 
attendent and mark of all virtuous dispositions and actions, 
the same great truth would be revealed to us by the voice 
of conscience. The coincidence, instead of being arbitra- 
ry, arises necessarily from the laws of human nature, and 
the circumstances in which mankind are placed. We per- 
form and approve virtuous actions, partly because con- 
science regards them as right, partly because we are 
prompted to them by good affections. All these affec- 
tions contribute towards general wellbeing though it were 
not necessary, nor would it be fit, that the agent should be 
distracted by the contemplation of that vast and remote 
object 
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The various relatioDS of conscience to religion we hare 
already been led to consider on the principles of Butler, of 
Berkeley, of Palej, and especially of Hartley, who was led 
by his own piety to contemplate as the last and highest 
stage of virtue and happiness, a sort of self annihilation, 
which, howerer unsuitable to the present condition of man- 
J^ind, yet places in the strongest light the disinterested 
character of the system, of which it is a conc^irable though 
perhaps not attainable result ^The completeness and 
rigor acquired by conscience, when all its dictates are re- 
vered as the oomn)ands of a perfectly wise and good be- 
ing, are so obvious, that they cannot be questioned by any 
reasonable man, however extensive his incredulity may be. 
It is thus that conscience can add the warnith of an affec* 
tion to the inflexibility of principle and habit. It is true 
that, in examining the evidence of the divine original of a 
religious system, in estimating an imperfect religion, or in 
comparing the demerits of religions of human origin, con* 
science must be the standard chiefly applied* But it fol- 
lows with equal clearness, that those who have the happi* 
ness to find satisfaction and repose in divine revelation, are 
bound to consider all those precepts for the government 
of the will, delivered by it, which are manifestly univer^' 
sal, as the rules to which all their feelings and actions 
should conform. The true distinction between con» 
science and a taste for moral beauty has already been 
pointed out;* a distinction which, notwithstanding its 
simplicity, has been unobserved by philosophers, per* 
haps on account of the frequent co-operation and inter- 
mixture of the two feelings. Most speculators have 
either denied the existence of the taste, or kept it out of 
view in their theory, or exalted it to the place which is 
rightfully filled only by conscience. Yet it is perfectly 
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obvious that, like all the other feelings called pleasure of 
imaginatioij, it terminates in delightful contemplation, 
while the moral faculty always aims exclusively at voluntas 
ry action. Nothing can more clearly show that this last 
quality is the characteristic of conscience, than its being 
thus found to distinguish that faculty from the sentiments 
which most nearly resemble it, most frequently attend it, 
and are most easily blended with it. 

Some attempt has now been made to develope the fun- 
damental principles of ethical theory, in that historical 
order in which meditation and discussion brought them 
successively into a clearer l^ht. That attempt, as far as 
it regards Great Britain, is at least chronologically com- 
plete. The spirit of bold speculation, conspicuous among 
the English of the seventeenth century, languished after 
the earlier part of the eighteenth, and seems, from the 
time of Hutcheson, to have passed into Scotland, where 
it produced Hume, the greatest of sceptics, and Smith, 
the most eloquent of modern moralists ; besides giving 
rise to that sober, modest, perha|)s timid. Philosophy, 
which is commonly called Scotch, — which has the sir^u* 
lar merit of having first strongly and largely inculcated the 
absolute necessity of admitting certain principles as the 
foundation of all reasomng, and as being the indispensable 
conditions of thought itself. In the eye of the moralist, 
all the philosophers of Scotland, Hume and Smith as 
much as Reid, Campbell, and Stewart, have also the merit 
of having avoided the selfish system ; and of having under 
whatever variety of representation, alike maintained the 
disinterested nature of the social affections and the su- 
preme authority of the moral sentiments. Brown rear- 
ed the standard of revolt against the masters of the 
Scottish School, and in reality, still more than in words, 
adopted those very doctrines against which his predeces- 
sors after their war against scepticism, uniformly combated* 
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The law of association, though expressed m other lan- 
guage, became the nearly universal principle of his sjstem ; 
and perhaps it would have been absolutely universal if he 
had not been restrained rather by respectful feelings than 
by cedent reasons. With him the love of speculative 
philosophy, as a pursuit, appears to have expired in Scot- 
land. There arc some symptoms, jet however very faint, 
of the revival of a taste for it among the English youth. 
It was received with approbation in France from M. 
RoyerCollardr the scholar of Stewart more than Reid, 
and with enthusiasm from his pupil and successor M. 
Cousin, who has clothed the doctrines of the Schools of 
Germany in an unwonted eloquence, which always adorns, 
but 6ometimes[disguises them.-^^' 

The history of Political Phibsophy, even if its Atent 
and subdivisions were better defined, would, it is manifest, 
have occupied another Dissertation, at least equal in length 
to the present. The most valuable parts of it belong to 
Civil History. It is too often tainted by a turbulent and 
factious spirit to be easily combined with the calmer his- 
tory of the progress of science, or even of the revolutions 
of speculation. In no age of the world were its princi- 
ples so interwoven with political events, and so deeply im- 
bued with the passions and divisions excited by them; as 
in the eighteenth century. 

It was at one time the purpose, or rather perhaps hope, 
of the writer, to close this discourse by an account of the' 
ethical systems which" have prevailed in Germany during 
the last half century; which, maintaining the same spirit 
amidst great changes of technical language, and even of 
speculative principle, have now exclusive possession of 
Europe to the ndrth of the Rhine, have been welcomed 
by the French youth with open arms, have roused in some 
measure the languishing genius of Italy, but are still little 
known and unjustly estimated by the mere English reader. 
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He found Kimself, however,*soon reduced to the necessity 
of either being superficial, and by consequence uninstruc- 
tive ; or of devoting to that subject a far longer time 
than he can now spare, and a much larger space than the 
limits of this work would probably allow. The majority 
of readers will indeed be more disposed to require an ex- 
cuse for the extent of what has been done, than for the 
relinquishment of projected additions. All readers must 
agree that this is peculiarly a subject on which it is better 
to be silent than to say too little. 

A very few observations, however, on the German Phi- 
losophy as far as relates to its ethical bearings and influ- 
ence^ may perhaps be pardoned. These remarks are not 
so much intended to be applied to the moral doctrines oi 
that school, considered in themselves, as to those appa- 
rent defects in the prevailing systems of Ethics throughout 
Europe, which seem to have suggested the necessity of 
their adoption. Kant has himself acknowledged that his 
whole theory of the percipient and intellectual faculty was 
intended to protect the first principles of human knowl- 
edge against the assaults of Hume. In like manner, his 
ethical system is evidently framed for the purpose of guar- 
ding certain principles, either directly governing, or pow« 
erfully affecting practice, which seemed to him to have 
been plac^duui unsafe foundations by their advocates, and 
which were involved in perplexity and cor fusion, espec- 
ially by those who adopted the results of various and 
sometimes contradictory systems to the taste of multitudes, 
more eager to know than prepared to be taught. To the 
theoretical reason he superadded the practical reason, 
which bad peculiar laws and principles of its own, from 
"which all the rules of morals may be deduced. The 
practical reason cannot be conceived without these laws ; 
therefore they are inherent. It perceives them to be neces^ 
sary and universal Hence, by a process not altogether dis- 
•imilar,at least in its gross results, to that whichwas employ- 
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ed for the like purpose by Cudworth and Ckrke, by PrkjCf 
and in some degree by Stewart, he raises the social afiectionsy 
and still more the moral sentiments, above the sphere of 
enjoyment, and beyond that series of enjoyments which 
is called happiness. The j^erformance of duty, not the 
pursuit of happiness, is in - this system the chief end of 
man. By the same intuition we discover that virtue de- 
serves happiness; and as this desert is not uniformly so 
requited in the present state of existence, it compeb 
us to believe a moral government of the world, and 
a future state of existence, in which all the condi^ 
tions of the practical reason will be realized ; — truths^ 
of which, in the opinion of Kant, the argumentative 
proofs were at least vgry defective, but of which the 
revelations of the practical reason afforded a more cod* 
elusive demonstration than any process of reasoiung 
could supply. The understanding, he owned, saw no- 
thii^ in the connection of motive with volition different 
from what it discovered in every other uniform sequence 
of a cause and an effect. But as the moral law deliver- 
ed by the practical reason issues pei-emptory and inflex- 
ible commands, the power of always obeying them is im- 
plied in their \ery nature. All individual objects, all 
outward things, must indeed be viewed in the relation 
of cause and effect They are necessary conditions of alt 
reasoning. But the acts of the faculty which wilis^ of 
which we are immediately conscious, belong to another 
province of mind, and are not subject to these laws of the 
theoretical reason. The mere intellect must still regard 
them as necessarily connected ; but the practical reason 
distinguishes its own liberty from the necessity of nature, 
conceives volition without at the same time conceiving an 
antecedent to ity and regards all moral beings b» the oor^in- 
al authors of their own actioi^ 

Even those who are unacquainted with this cooiplK 
eated and comprehensive system, will at oQce s^e the 
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slightness of the a:bove sketch. Those who understand 
k, will own that so brief an outline could not be otherwise 
than slight. It will, however, be sufficient for the present 
purpose if it render what follows intelligible. 

With respect to what is called the practical reason, the 
Kantian sjstem varies from ours, in treating it as having 
more resemblance to the intellectual powers than to senti- 
ment and emotion. Enough has already been said on that 
question. At the next step, however, the difference 
seems to resolve itself into a misunderstanding. The 
character and dignity of the human race surely depend, 
not on the state in which they are born, but on that which 
they are all destined to attain or to approach. No man 
would hesitate in assenting to this observation, when ap- 
plied to the intellectual faculties. Thus, the human infant 
comes into the world imbecile and ignorant ; but a vast 
majority acquire some vigor of reason and extent of know- 
ledge. Strictly, the human infant is born neither 
selfish nor social ; but the far greater part acquire some 
provident regard to their own welfare, and a number, 
probably not much smaller, feel some sparks of affection 
towards others. On our principles, therefore, as much as 
on those of Kant, human nature is capable of disinterested 
sentiments. For we too allow and contend that our moral 
faculty is a necessary part of human nature, — that it wmtjcr- 
sally exists in human beings , — that we cannot conceive 
any moral agents without qualities which are either like, 
or produce the like effects. It is necessarily regarded by 
us as co-extensive with human, and even with moral na- 
ture. In what other sense can universality be predicated 
of any proposition not identical ? Why should it be tacit- 
ly assumed that all these great characteristics of conscience 
should necessarily presuppose its being unformed and un- 
dcrived? What contradiction is there between them and 
the theory of regular and uniform formation ? 
35 
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In this instjance k should seem that a general assent to 
truth is chiefl)' if not solely obstructed by an inveterate 
prejudice, arising from, the mode in which the questions 
relating to the affections and the moral faculty hare been, 
discussed among ethical philosophers. Generally speaks 
ing those who contend that these parts of the mind are 
acquired, have also held that they are, in their perfect 
state, no more than modifications of self-love* Cki the oth- 
er hand, philosophers *^ of purer fire,' who felt that con* 
8ci«3ce is sovereign, and that affection is disinterested, have 
too hastily fancied that their ground was untenable, with* 
CHit contending that these qualities were inherent or innate,, 
and absolutely underived from any other properties of 
mind. If a choice were necessary between these two sys^ 
terns as masses of opinion, without any freedom of discrimi* 
nation and selection, I should unquestionably embrace that 
doctrine which places in the clearest light the reality of 
benevolence and the authority of the moral faculty. But 
it is surely easy to apply a test which may be applied to 
our conceptions as effectually as a decisive experiment b 
applied to material substances. Does not he who,, what- 
ever he may think of the origin of these parts of hmnaii 
nature, believes that actually conscience is supreme, and 
affection terminates in its direct object, retain aM that for 
which the partisans of the underived principles value and 
cling to their system ? ' But they are- made,' these philos^ 
ophers may say, * by this class of our antagonists, to rest 
on insecure foundations: Unless they are underived, we 
can see no reason for regarding them as independent.' 1ft 
answer, it may be asked, how is the connection betweeft 
these two qualities established? . It is really assumed.^ 
It finds its way easily into the mind under the protection 
of another coincidence, which is of a totally different na- 
ture. The great majority of those speculators who have 
represented the mciral and social feelii^ as aeq^uired,. 
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have ako considered them as being mere modifications of 
«elf-love, and sometimes as being casually formed and 
easily eradicated, like local and temporary prejudices. 
But when the nature of our feelings is thoroughly explor- 
ed, is it not evident that this coincidence is the result of 
superficial confusion ? The better moralists observed ac- 
curately, and reasoned justly, on the province of the moral 
sense and the feelings in the formed and mature man. 
They reasoned mistakenly on the origin of these princi- 
ples. But the Epicureans were by no means right, even 
bn the latter question; and they were totally wrong on 
the other and far more momentous part of the subject 
Their error is more extensive, and infinitely more injuri- 
ous. But what should now hinder an inquirer after truth 
from embracing but amending their doctrine where it id 
partially true, and adopting without any change the just 
description of the most important principles of human na- 
ture which we owe to their more enlightened as well as 
more generous antagonists ? 

Though unwilling to abandon the arguments by which, 
from the earliest times, the existence of the supreme and 
eternal mind has been established, we, as well as the Ger- 
man philosophers, are entitled to call in the help of our 
moral nature to lighten the burden of those tremendous dif- 
ficulties which cloud his moral government. The moral 
nature is an actual part of man, as much on our scheme as 
on theirs. 

Even the celebrated question of Liberty and Necessity 
may perhaps be rendered somewhat less {)ei'p]exlng, if we 
firmly bear in mind that peculiar relation of conscience to 
Will which we have attempted to illustrate. It is impos- 
sible for reason to consider occurrences otherwise than as 
bound together by the connection of cause and effect; and 
in this circumstance consists the strength of the necessita- 
rian system. But conscience, which is equally a consiituent 
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part of the mind, has other laws. It is composed <4 ^»w)- 
tions and desires^ which contemplate only those dispositions 
iohich depend on the will. Now, it is the nature of an emo- 
tion to withdraw the mind from the contemplation of every 
idea but that of the object which excites it. Every de- 
sire exclusively looks at the object which it seeks. Eveiy 
attempt to enlarge the mental vision alters the state of 
mind, weakens the emotion or dissipates the desire, and 
tends to extinguish both. If a man, while he was pleased 
with the smell of a rose, were to reflect on the chemical 
combinations from which it arose, the condition of hift 
mind would be x^hanged from an enjoyment of the senses 
to an exertion of the undei-standing. If, in the view of a 
beautiful scene, a man were suddenly to turn his thoughts 
to the disposition of water, vegetables, and earths, on 
which its appearcuice depended, he might enlarge his 
knowledge of geology, but he must lose the pleasure of 
the prospect. The anatomy and analysis of the flesh 
and blood of a beautiful woman necessarily suspend 
admiration and affection. Many analogies here present 
themselves. When life is in danger either in a storm 
or a battle, it is certain that less fear is felt by the com- 
mander or the pilot, and even by the private soldier 
actively "engaged, or the common seaman laboriously 
occupied, than by those who are exposed to the peril, 
but not employed in the means of guarding against it 
The reason is not that the one class believe the danger 
to be less. They are likely in many instances to per- 
ceive it more clearly. But having acquired a habit of 
instantly turning their thoughts to the means of counter 
acting the danger, their minds are thrown into a state 
which excludes the ascendency of fear. Mental forti- 
tude entirely depends on this habit. The timid horse 
man is haunted by the horrors of a fall. The bold and 
skilful thinks only about the best way of curbii^ or 
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supportli^ bis horse. Even when all means are equally 
unavailable, and his condition appears desperate to the by- 
stander, he still owes to his fortunate habit that he does 
not suffer the agony of tlie coward. Many cases have 
been knov^n where fortitude has reached such strength 
that the faculties, instead of being confounded by danger, 
are lievcr raised to their higljest activity by a less violent 
stimulant- The distinction between such men and the 
coward does not depend on difference of opinion about 
the reahty or extent of tlie danger, but on a state of mind 
which renders it more or less accessible to fear. Though 
it must be owned that the moral sentiments are very dif- 
ferent from any other human faculty, yet the above ob- 
Be r vat ions seem to be jn a great measure applicable to 
every state of mind. The emotions and desires which 
compose conscience, while they occupy the mind, must 
exclude all contemjjlation of the cause in which the object 
of these feelings may have originated. To their eye the 
voluntary dispositions and actions^ their sole object, must 
appear to be the first link of a chain. In the view of 
conscience they have no foreign original. The conscience 
being so constantly associated with all volitions, its view 
becomes habitual : — being always possessed of some, and 
capable of intense warmth, it predominates over the hab- 
its of tlnnkmg of those few who are employed In the 
analysis of mental occupation. The reader who has in 
any degree been inclined to adopt the explanations attemp- 
ted above, of the unperative character uf conscience, may 
be disposed also to beT^eve that they aflbrd some founda* 
tion for that conviction of the existence of a power to 
obey its commands, which (it ought to be granted to be 
the German philosophers) is irresistably suggested by the 
commanding tone of all its dictates. If such an explana- 
tion should be thought worthy of consideration, it must 
be very carefully distinguished from that illusive sense by 
which some writers have labored to reconcile the feeling 
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ci liberty with the reality of necessity. ^ Id this case 
there is no illusion ; — nothing is requiredbut the admission 
that every faculty observes its own laws, and that when 
the action of the one fills the mind, that of every other is 
suspended. The ear cannot see, nor can the eye hear. 
Why then should not the greater powers of reason and 
conscience have different habitual modes of contemplating 
voluntary actions ? How strongly do exjDorience and anal- 
c^ seem to require the arrangement of motive and voli- 
tion under the class of causes and effects! With what 
irresistible power, on the other hand, do all our moral sen- 
timents remove extrinsic agency from view, and concentrate 
all feeling in the agent himself! The one manner of 
thinking may predominate among the speculative few in 
their short moments of abstraction ; the other will be 
that of all other men, and of the speculator himself when 
he is called upon to act, or when his feelings are pow« 
erfully excited by the amiable or odious dispositions 
of his fellow-men. In these workings of various 
faculties there is nothing that can be accurately des- 
cribed as contrariety of opinion. An intellectual state, 
and a feeling, never can be contrary to each other. They 
are too utterly incapable of comparison to be the subject 
of contrast They are agents of a perfectly different 
nature, acting in different spheres. A feeling can no 
more be called true or false, than a demonstration, con- 
sidered simply in itself, can be said to be agreeable « 
disagreeable. It is true, indeed, that in consequence of 
the association of all mental acts with each other, emo- 
tions and desires may occasion habitual errors of judg^ 
ment ; — but liability to error belongs to every . exercise 
of human reason ; it arises from a multitude of causes; it 
constitutes, therefore, no difficulty peculiar to the case 

* Lord Kames, in his Essays on Morality and JSaturaH Religion, md in hii 
SksUkes of the History of Man. 
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before us. Neither truth nor falsehood can be predi- 
cated of the perceptions of the senses, but they lead to 
false opinions. An object seen through different medi- 
ums may by the inexperienced be thought to be no 
longer the same.. All men long concluded falsely, from 
what they saw, that the earth was stationary, and the 
sun in perpetual motion around it. The greater part of 
mankind still adopt the same error Newton and Laplace 
used the same language with the ignorant, and conform- 
ed (if we may not say to their opinion) at least to their 
habits of thinking on all ordinary occasions, and during 
the far greater part of their lives. Nor is this all : The 
language which represents various states of mind is very 
vague. The word which denotes a compound state is 
often taken from its principal fact, from that which is 
most conspicuotis^ most easily called to mind^ most tvarm^ 
ly ftlt^ or most Jrequently recurring. It is sometimes 
.borrowed from a separate, but, as it were, neighbour- 
if^ condition of mind. The grand distinction between 
thought and feeling is so little observed, that we are pecu- 
liarly liable to confusion on this subject. Perhaps when 
we use language which indicates an opinion concerning 
the acts of the will, we may mean little more than to 
expuress stror^ly and warmly the moral sentiments which 
voluntary acts alone call up. It would argue disrespect 
for the human understanding, vainly employed for so 
many centuries in reconciling contradictory opinions, to pro- 
pose such suggestions without peculiar diffidence ; but be- 
fore they are altogether rejected, it maybe well to consid- 
er, whether the constant success of the advocates of ne- 
cessity on one ground, and of the partisans of free-will on 
another, does not seem to indicate that the two parties con- 
template the subject from different points of view, that nei- 
ther habitually sees more than one side of it, and that they 
kx4c at it through the medium of different states of mind* 
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It should be remembered that these hints of a possible 
reconcih'ation between seemingly repugnant opinions are 
proposed, not as perfect analogies, but to lead men^s 
minds into the inquiry, whether that which certainly be- 
falls the mind, in many cases on a small scale, may 
not, under circumstances favorable to its developement, 
occur with greater magnitude, and more important con- 
sequences. The coward and brave, as has been stated, 
act diflferently at the approach of danger, because it pro* 
duces exertion in the one and fear in the other. But 
very brave men must, by the terms, be few. They have 
little aid in their highest acts, therefore, from fellow- 
feeling. They are often too obscure for the hope o£ 
praise, and they have seldom been trained to cultivate 
courage as a virtue. The very reverse occurs in the 
different view taken by understanding and by conscience^ 
of the nature of voluntary actions. The conscientious 
view must, in some degree, present itself to all mankind* 
It is therefore unspeakably strengthened by general sym- 
pathy. All men respect themselves for being habitually 
guided by it. It is the object of general commendation 5 
and moral discipline has no other aim but its cultivation. 
Whoever does not feel more pain from his crimes than 
from his misfortunes, is looked on with general aversion. 
And when it is considered that a Being of perfect wisdom 
and goodness estimates us according to the degree in which 
conscience governs our voluntary acts, it is surely no won- 
der that, in this most important discrepancy between the 
great faculties of our nature, we should consider the best 
habitual disposition to be that which the coldest reason 
shows us to be most conducive to well-doing and wellbeing. 

On every other point, at least, it should seem that, 
without the multiplied suppositions and immense appa- 
ratus of the German School, the authority of morality 
may be vindicated, the disinterestedness of human nature 
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asserted, the first principles of knowledge secured, and the 
hopes and consolations of mankind preserved. Ages may 
yet be necessary to give to ethical theory all tlie forms 
and language of science, and to apply it to the muhiplied 
and complicated facts and rules which are within its pro- 
vince. In the mean time, if any statement of the opinions 
here unfolded or intimated shall be proved to be at vari- 
ance with the reality of social affections, and with the forl- 
■^ of moral distinction, the author of this Dissei tatiou will 
be the first to relinquish a theory which will then show 
itself inadequate to explain the most indisputable, as well 
as by far the most important, parts of human nature. If 
it shall be shown to lower the character of man, to cloud 
his hopes, or to impair the sense of duty, he will be grate- 
ful to those who may point out his error, and deliver him 
from the poignant regret of adopting opinions which lead 
to consequences so pernicious. 
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NOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 



Note A, p. 30. 

The remarks of Cicero on the Stoicism of Cato are perhaps the 
most perfect specimen of that refined raillery which attains the 
ohject of the orator without general injustice to the person whose 
authority is for the moment to be abated. 

' Accessit his doctrina non moderata, nee mitis, sed, ut mihi videtur, 
paulo asperior et durior quam aut Veritas aut natura paliatur.' After 
an enumeration of the Stoical paradoxes, he adds: *HaBC homo 
ingeniosissimus M. Cato arripuit, neque disputandi causa, ut magna 
pars, sed ita vivendi. Nostri autem illi (fatebor enim me qnoque in 
adolescentia diffisum ingenio meo quaesisse adjumenta doctrinae) nos- 
tri, inquam, illi a Platone atque Aristotele raoderati homines et tem- 
perati aiunt apud sapientem valere aliquando gratium ; viriboni esse 

misereri; omnes virtutes mediocritate quadam moderatas. Hos 

ad magistros si qua te fortuna, Cato, cum ista natura detulisset, non 
tu quidem vir melior esses, nee fortior, nee temperantior, pee justior 
(neque enim esse posses,) sed paulo ad lenitatem propensior.' (Cio- 
SEO pro Murena.) 

Note B, p. 37. 

The greater part of the following extract from Grotius's History 
of the Netherlands is inserted as the best abridgement of the ancient 
history of these still subsisting controversies known in our lime. I 
extract also the introduction as a model of the manner in which an 
historian may state a religious dispute which has influenced political 
a&irs ; but fur more because it is an unparalleled example of equity 
and forbearance in the narrative of a contest of which the historian 
was himself a victim. 

*Habuit hie annus (1608) baud spernendi quoque mali semina, 
▼iz ut arma desierant, exorto publicse religionis dissidio, latentibus 
initiis, sed ut paulatim in majus erumperet Lugduni sacras literat 
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docebant viri emditione prsstantes Gomams et Arminiiis, qnoniiii 
ille sterna Dei lege fiium •memorabat, cui hominom sal as destina- 
retiir, quis in exitium tenderet; inde alios ad pietatem trahi, et 
tractos custodiri ne elabantur: relinqiri alios commani humanitatis 
▼iiio et suis criminibus involutos: bic vero contra integram jodicenit 
sed eundem optimam patrem, id reorum fecisse discrimeo, ut 
peccaodi pertsBsis fiduciamque in Cbristom reponentibus Ycniam ac 
yitam daret, contumacibus pcsnam; Deoque gratum, ut omDes 
resipiscant, ac meliora edocti retineant ; sed cogi neminem. Accusa- 
bantqae invicem ; Arminius Gomarum, quod peccandi caasas Deo 
ascriberet, ac fati persuasione teneret immobiles animos ; Gomams 
Arminium, qaod longius ipsis Romanensium scitis bominem arro- 
gaotia impleret, nee pateretur soli Deo aeeepiam ferric rem maximaw^ 
konam menttm. Constat bis queis cura legere vetertim libroa; 
antiqaos Cbristianorum tribuisse bominnm yoluntati Tim liberam, 
tam in acceptanda, quam in retinenda disciplina ; unde sua prsmiis 
mc suppliciis equitas. Neque iidem tamen omisere cnncta divinam 
ad bonitatem referre, cujus munere salatare semen ad nos per?e- 
nisset, ac cujus singulari anxilio pericula nostra iudigerent Primus 
omnium Augustinns, ex quo ipsi com Pelagio et eum aecutis 
certamen (nam ante aliter et ipse senserat,) acer disputandi, ita 
Hbertatis vocem relinquere, ut ei decreta qusedam Dei prsponeret, 
qua vim ipsam destruere viderentur. At per GraBciam quidem 
Asiamque retenta vetus ilia ac simplicior sententia. Per occidentem 
magnum Augustini nomen multos traxit in consensum, repertis 
teroen per Galliam et alibi qui se opponerent. Posterioribus 
saBCulis, cum scbola non alio magis quam A.ugnstino doctore 
uteretur, quis ipsi sensus, quis dexter pugnare visa conciliandi 
modus, diu inter Francisci et Dominici familiam dispntato, doctis- 
simi Jesuitarum, cum exactiori subtilitate nodum solvere laborassent, 
Romas accusati mgxe damnationem effugere. At Protestantium 
princeps, Lutberus, egressus monasterio quod Augustini ut nomen, 
ita sensus sequebatur, parte Augustini arrepta, id quod is reliquerat, 
]ibertati& nomen, coepit exscindere ; quod tam grave Erasmo visum, 
ut cum cffitera ipsius aut probaret aut silentio transmitteret, bic 
objiciat sese : cujus argumentis motus Pbilippus Melanctbon, Lutberl 
adjutor, quae prius scripserat immutavit, auctorque fuit Lutbero, 
quod multi volunt, certe quod constat Lutberanis, deserendi decreta 
rigida et conditionem respuentia; sic tamen ut libertatis vocabulum 
quam rem magis perborrescerent At in altera Protestantium 
parte dux Caivinus, primis TiUtberi dictis in bac controversia inbie- 
yeacens, novis ea fulsit prsesidiis, addiditque intactum Augustindt 
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veram ae salutaremfidem rem esse perpetuam et amitti neseiam: cu- 
jus proinde qui sibi essent conscii, eos aBlernae felicitatis jam nunc cer- 
tos esse, quos interim in crimina, quantumvis gravia, prolabi posse 
non diffitebatur. Auxit sententiaB rigorem Genevas Beza, per Germa- 
niam Zanchius, Ursiiius, Piscator, saepe eo usque provecti, ut, quod 
alii anxie vitarerant, apertius nonnunquam traderent, etiam peccandi 
necessitatem a prima causa pendere : quae ampla Lutheranis ciimi- 
nandi materia.' (H. Grotii Hist, lib. xvii. p. 552.) 



Note C, p. 38. 

The Calvinism, or rather Augustinianism, of Aquinas, is placed 
beyond all doubt by the following passages : — ' PraBdestinatio est 
causa gratiae et gloriae.' {Opera, VII. 356. edit. Paris. 1664.) 

* Numerus praBdestinatorum certus est.* {Ibid. 363.) 

' Praescientia meritorum nullo modo est causa praedestinationis 
divinae.' {Ibid. 370,) 

* Liberum arbitrium est facultas qua bonum eligitur, gratia assis* 
tente, vel malum, eadem desistente.* {Ibid. VIII. 222.) 

* Deus inclinat ad bonum administrando virtutem agendi et monen- 
do ad bonum. Sed ad malum dicitur inclinare in quantum gratiam 
non praBbet, per quam aliquis a malo retraheretur. {Ibid. 364.) 

On the other side : 

* Accipitur fides pro eo quo creditur,'et est virtus, et pro eo quod 
creditur, et non est virtus. Fides qua creditur, si cum caritate sit, 
virtus est.' {Ibid. IX 236.) 

* Divina bonitas est primum principium communicationis totius 
quam Deus creaturis largitur.' 

* Cluamvis omnequod Deus vultjustum sit, non tamenex hoc jus- 
turn dicitur quod Deus illud vult.' {Ibid, 697.) 

Note D, p. 39. 

The Augustinian doctrine is, with some hesitation and reluctance, 
acquiesced in by Scotus, in that milder form which ascribes election to 
an express decree, and considers the rest of mankind as only left to 
the deserved penahies of their transgressions. • In hujus quaBStionis 
solutione mallem alios audire quam docere.' (Scoti Opera, V. 
1328. Ludg. 1639.) This modesty and prudence is foreign from 
the dogmatical genius of a schoolman; and these qualities are still 
more apparent in the very remarkable language which he applies to 
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the tremendous doctrine of reprobation. * Eorum autem non misere* 
tur (sciL Deus) quibus gratiam non prabendam esse aquitate occtU- 
tissima et ab humanis sensibus remotissima judicaV {Ibid. 1329.) 
In the commentary on Scotus which follows, it appears that his acute 
disciple Ockham disputed very freely against the opinions of his mas- 
ter. ' Mala fieri bonum est ' is a startling paradox, quoted by Scotus 
from Augustin. {Ibid. 1381.) It appears that Ockham saw no dif- 
ference between election and reprobation, and considered those who 
embraced only the former as at variance with themselves. {Ibid. 
1313.) 

Scotus, at great length, contends that our thoughts (consequently 
our opinions) are not subject to the will. (VI. 1054; — 1056.) One 
step more would have led him to acknowledge that all erroneous 
judgment is involuntary, and therefore inculpable and unpunishable, 
however pernicious. 

His attempt to reconcile foreknowledge with contingency (V. 1300 
— 1327,) is a remarkable example of the power of human subtlety to 
keep up the appearance of a struggle where it is impossible to make 
one real effort. 

But the most dangerous of all the deviations of Scotus from the 
system of Acquinas is, that he opened the way to the opinion that 
the distinction of right and wrong depends on the mere will of the 
Eternal Mind. The absolute power of the Deity, according to him, 
extends to all but contradictions. His regular power {ordinata) is 
exercised conformably to an order established by himself; * si pla- 
cet voLUNTATi, sub qua libera est, recta est lex.' Scot. V, 
iZ6S,et$eq.) 

r Note E, p. 39. 

AXXa fir^v yfvxij^ ys lafiev axovcrav rtacrav nctv ayvoovaay, 

(Plat. Soph. edit. Bip. 11. 224.) 

IJctaav axovatov afiadiav eivai. {Ibid. 227.) 

Plato is quoted on this subject by Marcus Aurelius, in a manner 
which shows, if there had been any do abt, the meaning to be, that all 
error is involuntary. 

'. IJaaa ipv^ij axovaa, q>tjdi>v {Illatotv,) axeqetai aXtjOsias 
Every mind is unwillingly led from truth. 

(Epict. lib. i. cap. xxviii) 

Augustin closes the long line of ancient testimony to the involun- 
tary character of error : • Gluis est qui velit decipi ? Fallere nolunt 
boni : feUi autem nee boni volunt nee mali,* (Aug. Serm, de Verbo.) 
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Note F, p. 39. 

From a long, able, and instructive dissertation by the commenta- 
tor on Scotus, it appears that this immoral dogma was propounded in 
terms more bold and startling by Ockham, who openly affirmed, that 
'moral evil was only evil because it was prohibited.' * Ochamus, qui 
putat quod nihil posset esse malum sine voluntate prohibitiva Dei, 
hancque voluntatem esse liberam j sic ut posset eam non habere, et 
consequenter ut posset fieri quod nulla prorsus essent mala.' (Scot. 
VII. p. 859.) But, says the commentator, * Dico primo legem nat- 
uralem non consistere in jussione uUa quas sit actus voluntatis Dei. 
Hcecest communissima theologorum sententia.' (Scot. VII. p. 858.) 
And indeed the reason urged against Ockham completely justifies 
this approach to unanimity. • For,' he asks, * why is it right to obey 
the will of God ? Is it because our moral faculties perceive it to be 
right? But they equally perceive and feel the authority of all the 
primary principles of morality; and if this answer be made, it is ob- 
vious that those who make it do in eflfect admit the independence of 
moral distinctions on the will of God.' 

* If God,' said Ockham, * had commanded his creatures to hate him- 
self, hatred to God would have been praiseworthy. (Dohin. Soto 
de Justitta et Jure, lib. ii. quaest. 3, • Vtrum pracepta Decalogi sint 
dispensabilia ;' a book dedicated to Don Carlos, the son of Philip II.) 
Suarez, the last scholastic philosophet, rejected the Ockhamical doc- 
trine, but allowed will to be a part of the foundation of morality, 
* Voluntas Dei non est tota ratio bonitatis aut malitiaB.' (Suarez de 
Legibus, lib. ii. 66, p. 71. edit. Lond. 1679.) 

As the great majority of the Schoolmen supported their opinion of 
this subject by the consideration of eternal and immutable ideas of 
right and wrong in the divine intellect, it was natural that the Nom- 
inalists, of whom Ockham was the founder, who rejected all general 
ideas, should also have rejected those moral distinctions which were 
then supposed to originate in such ideas. Gerson was a celebrated 
Nominalist ; and he was the more disposed to follow the opinions of 
bis master, because they agreed in maintaining the independence of 
the State on the Church, and the superiority of the Church over the 
Pope. 

Note G, p. 41. 

It must be premised that Charitas among the ancient divines cor- 
responded with J^^oiff of the Platonists, and with the ^ilia of later 
philosophers, as comprehending the love of all that is loveworthy in 
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the Creator or his creatures. It is the theological virtue of charity, 
and corresponds with no term in use among modern moralists. 
* Cum objeclum amoris sit bonum, dupliciter potest aliquis tendere ia 
honum alicujus rei ; uno modo, quod bonum illius rei ad alterum re- 
feratf sicut amat quis vinum in quantum dulcedinem vini peroptat; 
et hie amor vocatur a quibusdam amor concupiscentis. Amor aw 
iem iste non terminatur ad rem qua dicitur amari, sed reflectitur ad 
rem illam cut ojptatur bonum illius rei. Alio modo amor fortior in 
honum alicujus rei, ita qv.od ad rem ipsam terminatur; et hie eat 
amor benevolentise. Glua bonum nostrum in Deo perfectum est, ai- 
cut in causa universali bonorum ; ideo bonum in ipso esse magis nat- 
uraiiter complacet quam in nobis ipsis : et ideo etiam amore amici- 
ti» naturaliter Deus ab homine plus seipso diligitur.' 

The above quotations from Aquinas will probably be sufficient for 
those who are acquainted with these questions, and they will certain- 
ly be thought too large by those who are not. In the next question 
he inquires, whether in the love of God there can be any view to re- 
ward. He appears to consider himself as bound by authority to an- 
swer in the affirmative ; and he employs much ingenuity in recon- 
ciling a certain expectation of reward with the disinterested character 
ascribed by him to piety in common with all the affections which tei- 
minate in other beings. * Nihil aliud est merces nostra quam per- 
frui Deo, Ergo charitas non solum non excludit, sed etiam facit ha- 
bere oculum ad mercedem.' In this answer he seems to have antici- 
pated the representations of Jeremy Taylor {Sermon on Growth in 
Grace ;) of Lord Shaftesbury {Inquiry concerning Virtue, book i 
part iii sect. 3 ;) of Mr. T. Erskine ( Freeness of the Gospel^ Edinb. 
1828;) and more especially of Mr. John Smith (Discourses^ Lond. 
1660.) No extracts could convey a just conception of the observa- 
tions which follow, unless they were accompanied by a longer exam- 
ination of the technical language of the Schoolmen than would be 
warranted on this occasion. It is clear that he distinguishes well 
the affiiction of piety from the happy fruits, which, as he cautiously 
expresses it, ' are in the nature of a reward,' just as the consideration 
of the pleasures and advantages of friendship may enter into the af- 
fection and strengthen it, though they are not its objects, and neva 
could inspire such a feeling. It seems to me also that he had a dim- 
mer ?iew of another doctrine, by which we are taught, that though 
our own happiness be not the end which we pursue in loving others, 
yet it may be the final cause of the insertion of disinterested affections 
into the nature of man. 'Ponere mercedem aliquam finem smoris 
ex parte amati, est contra rationem amiciti». Sed ponere mercedsiii 
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etM fiiiem amoris ex parte amantis, non tamen nltimam, prout scilicet 
ipie amor est qusedam operatic amantis, non est contra rationem am- 
icki». Possum opera lionem amoris amare propter alhjuid aliud» 
aalva amicitia. Potest habeas charitatem habere oculum ad mercedem^ 
%ii ponat beatitudinem creatam finew amoris, non aulem finem amalV 
Upon the last words my interpretation chiefly depends. The imme- 
diately preceding sentence must be owned to have been founded on a 
distinction between viewing the good fruits of our own affections as 
enhancing their intrinsic pleasures, and feeling love for another on 
sccount of the advantage to be derived from him; which last is incon- 
ceivable. 

NoTB H. p. 41. 

* Potestas spiritnalis et secular is utraqne deducitur a potestate di Vi- 
na; ideo in tantum secularis est sub spiritual i, in quantuiu est a Deo 
aupposita ; scilicet, in his quae ad salutem animse pertinent. In his 
autem quee ad bonum civile spectant, est magis obediendum potestati 
secalari; sicut illud Matthsi, • Redd ite quae sunt Caesaris Caesari.*' 
What follows is more daubtful. • Nisi forte potestati spiritual! etiam 
potestas secularis conjungatur, ut in Papa, qui utriusque potestatis 
apicem tenet.' (VIII. 435.) Here, says the French editor, it may 
be doubted whether Aquinas means the Pope's temporal power in his 
own dominions, or a secular authority indirectly extending over all 
fer the sake of religion My reasons for adopting the more rational 
construction are shortly these: — I. The text of Matthew is so plain 
an assertion of the independence of both powers, that it would be the 
height of extravagance to quote it as an authority for the dependence 
of the state. At most it could only be represented as reconcilable 
with such a dependence in one case. 2. The word forte seems mani- 
festly to refer to the territorial sovereignty acquired by the Popes. If 
Aey have a general power in secular affairs, it must be because it is 
necessary to their spiritual authority; and in that case to call it for- 
tuitous would be to ascribe to it an adjunct destructive of its nature. 
8. His former reasoning on the same question seems to be decisive. 
The power of the Pope over bishops, he says, is not founded merely 
in bis superior nature, but in their authority being altogether derived 
from bis, as the proconsular power from the imperial. Therefore be 
infers' that this case is not analogous to the relation between the civil 
and spiritual power, which are alike derived from Qod. 4. Had an 
Italiaa monk of the twelfth century really intended to affirm tbo 
87 
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Pope's temporal authority, he probably would have laid it down is 
terms more explicit and more acceptable at Rome. Hesiteti<m and 
ambiguity are here indications of unbelief. Mere veneration fo» the 
apostolical see might present a more precise determination against it^ 
as ii caused the quotation which follows, respecting the primacy gf 
Peter, (Aquin. Opera, VIII. 434, 435.) 

A mere abridgement of these very curious passages might excite a 
suspicion that I had tinctured Aquinas unconsciously with a color of 
my own opinions. Extracts are very difficult, from the scholastic 
method of stating objections and answers, as well as from the mixtuce 
of theological authorities with philosophical reasons. 

Note I, p. 44 

The debates in the first assembly of the Council of Trent (f546,) 
between the Dominicans who adhered to Aquinas, and the Francis- 
cans who followed Scotus on original sin, justification, and grace, are 
to be found in Fra Paolo,. Isioria del Concilio Tridentino, Kb. ii. 
They show how much metaphyisical controversy is hid in a theolog- 
ical form, how many disputes of our times are of »o very aneient ori- 
gin, and how strongly the whole western church, through all the di- 
Tisions into which it has been separated, has manifested the same un- 
willingness to avow the Augustinian system, and the same fear of 
contradicting it. To his admirably clear and short statement of 
these abstruse controversies, must be added that of his accomplished 
opponent Cardinal Pallavicino (lib. vii and viii.,) who shows stiU 
more evidently the strength of the Augustinian party, and the dispo- 
sition of the Council to tolerate opinions almost Lutheran, if not ac- 
companied by revolt from the Church. A little more compromising 
disposition in the Reformers might have betrayed reason to a prolong- 
ed thraldom. We must esteem Erasmus and Melanchthon, but we 
should reserve our gratitude for Luther and Calvin. The Scotists 
maintained their doctrine of merit of congruity, waived by the Coun- 
cil, and soon after condemned by the Church of England j by which 
they meant that they who had good dispositions always received the 
divine grace, not indeed as a reward of which they were worthy, but 
as aid which they were fit and willing to receive. The Frandscanfr 
denied that belief was in the power of man. * I Francescani lo nega- 
▼ano seguendo Scoto, qual vuole che siccome dalle dimostrazibni per 
necessita nasce la scienza, cosi dalle persuasoni nasca la fede ; e 
ch'essa e nelP intelletto, il quale e agente naturale, e mosso natuial- 
mente dall' ogetta Allegavano I'esperienza, che nesauno puo crcde- 
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re che vuole, ma qnello che gli par vero.' (Fra Paolo, lUoria dd 
Concilio Tridenliono, I. 193. edit. Helmstadt, 1763, 4to.) 

Cardinal Sforza Pal la vicino, a learned and very able Jesuit, was 
appointed, according to his own account, in 1651, many years after 
the death of Fra Paolo, to write a true history of the Council of 
Trent, as a corrective of the misrepresentations of the celebrated V6» 
nctian. Algernon Sidney, who knew this court historian at Rome^ 
and who may be believed when he speaks well of a Jesuit a»d a Car- 
dinal, commends the work in a letter to his father. Lord Leicester. 
At the end of Pallavicino's work is a list of three hundred and sixty 
errors in matters of fact, which the Papal party pretend to have de- 
tected in the independent historian, whom they charge with heresy 
lox infidelity, and, in either case, with hypocrisy. 

Note K, p. 49, 

^Hoc tempore, Ferdinando et Issabella regnantibus, in academia 
Salmantinia jacta sunt robustioris theologise semina ; ingentis enim 
iamffi ver Franciscus de Victoria, non tam lucubrationibus editis, 
quamvis hsec non magnte molis at magni pretii sint, sed doctissimo- 
rum theologorum educatinne, quamdiu fuerit sacrse scientis honos 
inter mortales, vehementer laudabitur,* (Antonii Bibl. Hisp. Nova^ 
Praef. iv. Madrid, 1783.) * Si ad morum instructores respicias, So- 
tus iterum nominabitur.' [Ibid.) 

Note L, p. 50. 

The title of the published account of the conference at Yalladolid 
is, *The controversy between the Bishop of Chiapa and Dr Sepulve- 
da ; in which the Doctor contended that the conquest of the Indies 
from the natives was lawful, and the Bishop maintained that it was 
unlawful, tyrannical, and unjust, in the presence of many theologians, 
lawyers, and other learned men assembled by his Majesty.' (An- 
tonii Bibl. Hisp. Nova, tom. i. p. 192.) 

Las Casas died in 1566, in the 92d year of his age; Sepulveda 
died in 1571, in his 82d year. 

Sepulveda was the scholar of Pomponatius, and a friend of Eras- 
mus, Cardinal Pole, Aldus Manutius, &c. In his book De Justis 
Belli Causis contra Indos suscepti, he contended only that the king 
might justly *ad ditionem Indos, non herilem sed regiam at civil ena, 
lege belli redigere.' (Antonius in voce Sepulveda: Bibl. Hisp. 
Nova, tom. i. p. 703,) 



But this smooth and specious language covered a poison. Had it 
entirely prevailed, the cruel consequence of the defeat of the advocata 
of the oppressed would alone have remained; the limitations and 
softenings employed hy their opponent to obtain success would hava 
been speedily disregarded and forgotten. 

Covarruvias, another eminent Jurist, was sent by Philip IL to the 
Councilof Trent, at its renewal in 1560, and, with Cardinal Buon- 
campagni, drew up the decrees of reformation. Erancis Sanchez, 
the father of philosophical grammar, published his Minerva at Sala- 
manca in 1587 ; so active was the cultivation of philosophy in Spain 
in. the age of Cervantes. 



Note M, p. 79. 

' Alors en repassant dans mon esprit les diverses opinions pni 
m*avoient tour-a-tour entrain^ depuis ma naisance, je vis que bien 
qu'aucune d'elles ne fut assez evidente pour produire immediatement 
la conviction, elles avoient divers degres de vraisemblance^ et que 
I'assentiment iiiterieur s*y pretoit ous'y refusoiti diffe rentes mesurea. 
Sur cette premiere observation, comparent entr' elles toutes ces difie- 
rentes ide^ dans le silence des prejuges, je trouvai que la premidre* 
et la plus commune, etoit aussi la plus simple et la plus raisonable; 
et qu'il ne lui manquoit, pour reunir tons les suffrages, que d'avoif 
hie proposee la demiere. Imagines tons vos philosophes anciens et 
moderns, ayant d'aborc ^puise leur bizarres systemes de forces, de 
chances, de fatalite, de necessite, d'atomes, de monde anime, de mati- 
ere vivante, de materialisme de toute espece ; et apres eux tons Til- 
lustre Clarke, ^clairant le monde, annon9anl en fin I'Etre des Stres, ct 
le dispensateur des choses. Avec quelle universelle admiration, avec 
quel applaudissement unanimen'eut point ete re^u ce nouveau sys* 
tfeme si grand, si consolant, si sublime, si propre k elever Tfime, i don* 
ner une base k la vertu, et en mime tems si frappant, si lumineux, si 
simple, et, ce me semble, offrant moins de choses incomprehensibles 
i I'esprit humain, qu'il n'en trouve d'absurees en tout autre systeme! 
Je me disois, les objections insolubles sont communes i. tous, parceque 
Fesprit de I'homme est trop borne pour Vs resoudre: elles ne prou- 
▼ent done rien contjre aucum par preference, mais quelle difference 
cntre.les preuves dii^cies,'—{£mUe tome III. livre iv. p. 25.) 

Note N. p. 102, 103. 
' Est autem jus quasdam potentia moralis, et obligatio necessitM 
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xaoralis. Moraleu autem intelligo, quas apud virum bontun eequipoU 
let natural! : Nam ut prsBclare jurisconsultus Romanus ah, qua can" 
ira bonos mores suntt ea nee factxe nas posse credendum est, Vir be* 
nut autem est, qui amat omries, quantum ratio permittet JustiHam 
igitur, quae virtus est hujus affectus rectrix, quem q>ilayS-^oi7ftap Gr»* 
ei vocant, commodissime, ni fallor, definiemus caritatem sapientis, hoe 
est, sequentem sapientioe dictata. Itaque, quod Carneades dixisse 
^e^rtur, justitiam esse summam stultitiam, quia alienia utilitatibus eoii- 
suli jubeat, neglectis propriis, ex ignorata ejus definitione natum est 
Caritas est benevolentia universalis, et benevolentia amandi sive dili- 
gendi habitus. Amare autem sive diligere est felicitate alterius delec- 
tari, vel, quod eodem redit, felicitatem alienam adsci^ere in 8uam. 
Unde difficilis nodus solvitur, magni etiam in Theologia momenti* 
quomodo amor non mercenarius detur, qui sit a spe metuque et omni 
ntilitatis respectu separatus : scilicet, quorum utilitas delectat, eorum 
felicittis nostram ingreditur, nam qilae delectant, per se expetuotar. 
Et uti pulchrorura contemplatio ipsa jucunda est, pictaque tabula 
Raphaelis intelligentem afficit, etsi nullos census ferat, adeo ut in ecu* 
lis deliciisqueferatur, quodam simulacroamoris; ita quum res pulchia. 
simnl etimam felicitatis est capax, transit affectus in verum amorem; 
Superat autem divinus amor alios amores, quos Deus cum maximo 
successu amare potest, quando Deo simul et felicius nihil est, et ni- 
hil pulchrius felicitateque dignius intelligi potejA. Et quum idem sit 
potentiflB sapientiaeque summsB, felicitas ejus non tantum ingreditur 
nostram (si sapimus, id est, ipsum amamus,) sed et facit Quia au* 
tem sapientia caritatem dirigere debet, hujus quoque definitione opus 
erit. Arbitror autem notioni hominum optime satisfieri, si sapintiam 
nihil aliud esse dicamus, quam ipsara sciehtiam felicitatis.' (LsiB* 
NiTii Opera, tom. IV. pars iii. p. 294.) 

• Et jus quidem merum sive strictum nascitur ex principio ser- 
vandaapacis; sequitas sive caritas ad majus aliquid contendit* ut, 
dum quisque alteri prodest quantum potest, felicitatem suam augeat 
in aliena; et, ut verbo dicam, jus strictum miseriam vitat, jus su- 
perius ad felicitatem tendit, sed qualis in banc mortalitatem cadit 
auod vero ipsara vitam, et quicquid banc vitam expetendam fecit,, 
magno commodo alieno posthabere debeamus, ita ut maximos eUam 
dolores in aliorum gratiam perferre oporteat ; magis pulchre pr»- 
cipitura philosopbis quam solide demonstratur. Nam decus et 
gloriam. et animi sui virtute gaudentis sensum, ad qu© sub bones- 
tatis nomine rprovocant,?cogitationis sive mentis bona esse constat, 
magna quidem. sed non omnibus nee omni malrum acerbitaU prm- 
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yalitura, quando non omnes seque imaginando afficiuntur ; praeser- 
tim quos neque educatio liberal is, neque consuetude vivendi ingenua, 
vel vitee sectaeve disciplina ad honoris sestimationem, vel animi bona^ 
eentienda assuefecit. Ut vero universali demonstrattone conficiatur, 
omne honestum esse utile, et omne turpe damnosum, assumenda est 
immortalitas animsB, et rector universi Deus. Ita fit, ut omnes in 
civitate perfectissimi viere intelligamur, sub monarcha, qui nee ob 
sapientiam falli, nee ob potentiam vitari potest ; idemque tarn ama- 
bilis est, ut felicitas sit tali domino servire. Huic igitur qui ani- 
mam impendtt, Christo docente, eam lucratur. Hujus potentia 
providentiaque efficitur, ut omne Jus in factum transeat, ut nemo 
liedatur nisi a* se ipso, ut^niHil recte gestum prsemio sit, nullam 
peccatam sine poena.' ( Ibid. p. 296. ) 

Note O, p. 108. 

The writer of this Discourse was led, on a former occasion, by a 
general prevalent notion, too nearly to confound the theological 
doctrine of predestination with the philosophical opinion which sup- 
posed the determination of the will to be, like other events, pro- 
duced by adequate causes. (See a criticism on Mr Stewart's Dis- 
sertation, Edinh. Review, XXXVI. 255.) More careful reflection 
has corrected a confusion common to him with most writers on the 
subject. What is called Sublapsarian Calvinism, which was the 
doctrine of the most eminent men, including Augustin and Calvin 
himself, ascribed to God, and to man before the fall, what is called 
free-will, which they even own still to exist in all the ordinary acts 
of life, though it be lost with respect to religious morality. The 
decree of election, on this scheme, arises from God's foreknowledge 
that man was to fall, and that all men became thereby with justice 
liable to eternal punishment. The election of some to salvation 
was an act of divine goodness, and the preterition of the rest was 
an exercise of holiness and justice. 

This sublapsarian predestination is evidently irreconcilable with 
the doctrine of necessity, which considers free-will, or volitions not 
caused by motives, as absolutely inconsistent with the definition of 
an intelligent being, which is, that he acts from a motive, or, in 
other words, with a purpose. 

The supralapsarian scheme, which represents the fall itself at 
fore-ordained, may indeed be built on necessitarian principles. But 
on that scheme original sin seems wholly to lose that importance 
which the former system gives it as a revolution in the state of the 
world, requiring an interposition of divine power to remedy a part 
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of its &tal effect3. It becomes no more than the first link in the 
chain of predestined offences. Yet both Catholic and Protestant 
predestinarians have borrowed the arguments and distinctions of 
philisophical necessitarians. One of the propositions of Janseniua, i 

condemned by the bull of Innocent X. in 1653, is, that * to merit ^ 

or demerit in a state of lapsed nature, it is not necessary that there 
should be in man a liberty free from necessity ; it is sufficient that , 

there be a liberty free from constraint.* (Dupin, Hisioire de j 

r Eglise en abr^ge, siecle xvii. livre iv. chap. viii. p. 193.) Lu- 
ther, in his once famous treatise de Servo Arbitria against Eras- 
mus (printed in 1526,) expresses himself as follows : • Hie est 
fidei summus gradus, credere ilium esse clementem qui tam paucos 
salvat, tam multos damnat ; credere justum qui sua voluntate nos 
necessario damnabiles fzkcit, ut videatur, ut Erasmus refert, delectari 
cruciatibus miserorum, et odio potius quam amore dignus.' My 
copy of this stern and abusive book is not paged. In another pas- 
sage, he states the distinction between co-action and necessity as 
familiar a hundred and thirty years before it was proposed by Hob- 
beS, or condemned In the Jansenists. * Necessario dico, non co- i 

acte, sed, ut illi dicunt, necessitate immutabilitatis, non coactionis ; 
hoc est, homo, cum vocat Spiritus Dei, non quidem violentia, velut 
raptus obtorto collo, nolens facit malum, quemadmodum fur aut 
latro nolens ad doenam ducitur, sed sponte et libera voluntate facit.' 
He uses also the illustration of Hobhes, from the difference between 
a stream /orce(^ out of its course and/ree/y flowing in its channeL 



Note P, p. 135. 

Though some parts of the substance of the following letter have 
already appeared in various forms, perhaps the account of Mr 
Hume's illness, in the words of his friend and physician Dr Cullen, 
will be acceptable to many readers. I owe it to the kindness of Mrs 
Baillie, who had the goodness to copy it from the original, in the col- 
lection of her late learned and excellent husband, Dr Baillie. Sonae 
portion of what has been formerly published I do not think it neces- 
sary to reprint 

From Dr Cullen to Dr Hunter. 

* My Dear Friend, — I was favored with yours by Mr Halket 
on Sunday, and have answered some part of it by a gentleman whom 
I was otherwise obliged to write by ; but as I was not certain how 
soon that might come to your hand, I did not answer your post- 
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\ «cript; in doing which, if I can oblige you, a part of the merit must 

^ be that of the information being early, and I therefore give it you as 

soon as I possibly could. You desire, an account of Mr Hume's 
\ last days, and I give it you with some pleasure for though I could 

not look upon him in his illness without much concern, yet the 
tranquility and pleasantry which he constantly discovered did even 
then give me satisfaction, and, now that the curtain is dropped, 
mllows me to indulge the less allayed reflection. He was truly an 
example des grands hommesyui sont morts en plaisant For many 
weeks before his death he was very sensible of his gradual decay ; 
^ and his answer to inquiries after his health was, several times, that 

he was going as fast as his enemies could wish, and as easily as his 
\ friends could desire. He was not, however, without a frequent re- 

^ currence of pain and uneasiness ; but he passed most part of the 

day in his drawing-room, admitted the visits of his friends, and, with 
his usual spirit, conversed with them upon literature, politics, or 
whatever else was accidentally started. In conversation he seemed 
to be perfectly at ease, and to the last abounded with that pleasan- 
try, and those curious and entertaining anecdotes, which ever dis- 
tinguished him. This, however, I always considered rather as an 
effort to be agreeable ; and he at length acknowledged that it be- 
* c^ame too much for his strength. For a few days before his death, 

he became more averse to receive visits : speaking became more 
and more difficult for him, and for twelve hours before his death his 
speech failed altogether. His senses and judgment did not fail till 
the last hour of his life. He constantly discovered a strong sensi- 
^ bility to the attention and care of his friends ; and, amidst great un- 

^ easiness and languor, never betrayed any peevishness or impa- 

I tience. This is a general account of his last days ; but a particular 

fact or two may perhaps convey to you a still better idea of them* 
• • • • • #'• 

* About a fortnight before his death, he added a codicil to his 
will, in which he fully discovered his attention to his friends, as well 
as his own pleasantry. What little wine he himself drank was 
generally port, a wine for which his friend the poet [John Home] 
had ever declared the strongest aversion. David bequeaths to his 
friend John one bottle of port ; and upon condition of his drinking 
this even at two down-sittings, bestows upon him twelve dozen of 
his best claret. He pleasantly adds, that this subject of wine was 
the only one upon which they had ever differed. In the eodiGiI 
there are several other strokes of raillery and pleasantry, hljfhly 
expressiye of the cheerfulness which he then enjoyed. He ev«& 
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turned his attention to some of the simple amusements with which 
he had been formerly pleased. In the neighborhood of his brother's 
house in Berwickshire is a brook, by which the access in time of 
floods is frequently interrupted. Mr Hume bequeaths L. 100 for 
Irailding a bridge over this brook, but upon the express condition 
that none of the stones for that purpose shall be taken from a quarry 
in the neighborhood, which forms part of a romantic scene in which, 
in his earlier days, Mr Hume took particular delight Otherwise 
the money to go to the poor of the parish. 

* These are a few particulars which may perhaps appear trifling ; 
but to me no particulars seem trifling that relate to so great a man. 
It is perhaps from trifles that we can best distinguish the tranquillity 
and cheerfulness of the philosopher, at a time when the most part of 

mankind are under disquiet, anxiety, and sometimes even horror .• 

I had gone so far when I was called to the country; and I have re- 
turned only so long before the post as to say, that I am most aflfec- 
tionately yours, 

* William Oullbn. 

'Edinburgh, 17 th September, 1776.' 

Note CI, p. 137. 

Pyrrho was charged with carrying his scepticism so far as not to 
avoid a carriage if it was driven against him. iElnesidemus, the 
most famous of ancient sceptics, with great probability vindicates the 
more ancient doubter from such lunacy, of which indeed his having 
lived to the age of ninety seems sufiicient to aquit hiq). AivBtridiifMig 
de 9f ot ipiloaoq>$ik fisv avtov Mara top ttjg BnoxfjQ loyor, firj fiertoi y% 
mrt^oo^axws exatna ^iQajtetv. (Dioo. Laert. lib. ix. sect 62.) 

Brief and imperfect as our accounts of ancient scepticism are, i^ 
does appear that their reasoning on the subject of causation had som« 
resemblance to that of Mr Hume. Avaiqovat ds to an^ov atdc to 
afTfor TMr 7i(fog ti eart, jtQos ya(^ t^ ammxajGi boxv tu da tt(fog t» 
an$P08na& fiopov "^TtttQx^^ ^^ ov xai JO aitiop ovv anivooitoav fio» 
90P, (/^u£. ix.sect.97.) It is perhaps impossible to translate the 
important technical expression ta nqog t». It comprehends two or 
more things as related to each other — both the relative and correlative 
taken together as such. Fire considered as having the power of 
burning wood is to n^og t*. The words of Laertius may therefore 
be nearly rendered into the language of modern philosophy as fol<- 
lows: « Causation they take away thus. A cause is so only in relii- 
38 
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t»on to am efiect. What is relative is only conceived, but does feci ex- 
ist. Therefore cause is a mere conception.' 

The first attempt to prove the necessity of belief in a divine revcs 
ktion, by demonstrating that natural reason leads to universal scepti- 
cism, was made by Algaze>, a professor at Bagdad, in the beginning: 
of the twelfth century of our era ; whose work entitled The D^slruc- 
iioTi of tht Philosopher h known to us only by the answer of AveT' 
joez J cMt A Destruction of the Destruction. He denied a necessary 
connexion between cause and effect ; for of two separate things, the 
affirmation of the existence of one does not necessarily contain the 
affirmation of the existence of the other ; and the same may be said cf 
denial. It is curious enough that this argument was more especially 
■ pointed against those Arabian phDosophers who, from the necessary 

I connexion of causes and effects, reasoned against the possibility of 

I miracles; thus anticij)ating one doctrine of Mr Hume, to impugi^ an- 

\ ether. (Tenneman. Gesch. der Phil. VIII. 387.) 

I The same attempt was made by the learned but ixnphilosophicar] 

Huet, bishop of Avranches {QucBstiones Alnetana^ Caen. 1690, and 
I Traile dela Foiblesst del Espiit Humain, Amsterdam, 1723.) A 

I similar motive urged Berkeley to his attack on Fluxions, The at- 

I tempt of Huet has been lately renewed by the Abbe Lamennais, in 

his treatise on Religious Indifference ; a fine writer, whose apparent 
reasonings amount to little more than- ivelk-varied assertienS) anil 
well«disguised assumptions of the points to be proved. 

To build religion en scepticism is the most extravagant of all at- 
tempts ; for it d^troys the proofs of a divine mission, and leaves so 
natural means of distinguishing between revelation aRd ijnpost«Te. 
I • The Abbe Lamennais represents authority as the sole ground, of be^ 

^e£r Why % If any reason can be given, the proposition must be 
Mse; ifnone, it is obviously a mere groundless asseition. 



Note R, p. Ui. 

Casanova, a Venetiian doomed to solitary imprisonment in the dun- 
geons at Venice in 175^, thus speaks of the only books which for a 
time he was allowed to read, llie title of the first was La Cite Mi/s^ 
iique de Saur Marie de Jesns, appetlee d^ Agrada. 

• J'y lus tout ce que pent enfanter Timagination exahee d'une vier- 
ge Espagnole extravagamment devote, cloitree, melancholique, ay- 
ant des directeurs de conscience, ignorans, faux, et devots. Amoir- 
reuse et amie tres intime de la Sainte Vierge, elle avait re^u ordre 
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de Dieu mkme d'ecrire la vie de sa divine mere. Les instruction* 
nfece^aires lui avaient ete fournies par le Sairrt Esprit Elle com- 
menpoit la vie de Marie, uon pas du jour de sa naissance, mais da 
moment de son immaculee conception duns le sein de sa mere Anne, 
Apres avoir narre en detail tout cequesa divine heroine fit les neirf 
moisqu^e] lea passe dans le sein matemel, elk nous apprend qu'i 
Tage detrois ans elle balayoit la maison, aid6e par neuf cents domes- 
tiques, tous anges, commandes par leur propre Prince Michel. Ce 
f^ fcappe dansce livre est I'assurancc que toat estdit de bonne foi. 
Ce sont les visions d^un esprit sublime, qui, sans aucune ombre d'or- 
gueil, ivre de Diem, croit ne reveler que ce que I'Esprrt Saint lui in- 
spire.' (Memoire^ dt Casanova, IV. 343. Leipsic, 1827.) 
. A week's confinement to this volume produced such an effect on tlie 
author, who, though an unbeliever and a debauchee, was then en- 
feebled by melancholy, bad air, and bad food, that his sleep was 
haunted, and his waking hours disturbed by its horrible visions. Ma- 
ny years after, passing through Agrada in Old Castile, he charmed 
the old priest of that village by speaking of tlie biographer of the 
virgin. The priest showed him all the spots which were consecra- 
ted by her presence, and bitterly lamented that the Court of Rome bad 
refused to canonize her. It is the natural reflection of the writer, 
that die book was well qualified to turn a solitary prisoner mad, or to 
make a man at large an atheist. It ought not to be forgotten^ that 
the inquisitors of state at Venice, who proscribed this book, were 
probably of the latter persuasion. It is a striking instance of the in- 
fatuation of those who, in their eagerness to rivet the bigotry of the 
ignorant, use means which infallibly tend to spread utter unbelief 
among the educated. The book is a disgusting, but in its general 
outline seemingly faithful, picture of the dissolute manners spread 
over the Continent of Europe in the middle of the eighteentn century. 

Note S, p. 148. 

• The Treatise on the Law of War and Peace, the Essay on Hu- 
man Understanding, the Spirit of Laws, and the Inquiry into tho 
Causes of the Wealth of Nations, are the works which have most 
directly influenced the general opinion of Europe during the two 
last centuries. They are also the most conspicuous landmarks in 
the progress ofthe sciences to which they relate. It is remarkable 
that the"* defects of all these great works are very similar. The 
leading notions of none of them can, in the strictest sense, be said 
to be original, though Locke and Smith in that respect surpass their 
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illustrious rivals. All oftiiem employ great cfire in ascertaining 
those laws which are immediately deduced from experience, or di* 
rectly applicable to practice ; but apply metaphysical and abstract 
principles with considerable negligence. None pursues the order 
of science, heginning with first elements, and advancing to more and 
more complicated conclusions ; though Locke is perhaps lest defec- 
tive in method than the rest All admit digressions which, though 
often intrinsically excellent, distract attention, and break the chain of 
thought. None of them is happy in the choice, or constant in the 
use, of technical terms ; and in none do we find much of that rigor- 
ous precision which is the first heauty of philosophical language. 
Grotius and Montesquieu were imitators of Tacitus, — the first with 
more gravity, the second with more vivacity; but both were tempted 
to forsake the simple diction of science, in pursuit of the poignant 
brevity which that great historian has carried to a vicious excess. 
Locke and Smith chose an easy, clear, and free, hut somewhat loose 
and verbose style— more concise in Locke — ^more elegant in SmiA, 
— in both exempt from pedantry, but not void of ambiguity and repe- 
tition. Perhaps all these. apparent defects contributed in some de- 
gree to the specific usefulness of these great works; and, by render* 
ing their contents more accessible and acceptable to the majority of 
readers, have more completely blended theit principles with the 
common opinions of mankind,' — Edinburgh Review, Vol XXXYL 
p. 244. 

Note T, p. 160. 

ysygafifiBvov' oneq avfi(iaivei ent tov vov. (Arist. de Anima, lih. iiL 
cap. V. O;?^'-^,, torn. II. p. 50. Paris, 1639.) 

A little before, in the same treatise, appears ti great part of the sub- 
stance of the famous maxim, Nil est in intellectu quod nonprius fuit 
in senw,. * HSe gfavTaaia xivrjaig iig do^et etvat, xa* ovx a^ev o*a- 
BfiaBug yiyveaOot. (Ibid. 47.) 

In the tract on Memory and Reminiscence We find his enumera- 
tion of the principles of association. Jia xat to eq)6^ijg Oij^evoftePp 
roriaovvieg ano tov pvv 17 allov Ttvog, icai a<jp* ofioiov tj eyaPTiov, 9 
rov avp^yyvg. {Ibid. II. S6.) If the latter word be applied to time 
as well as space, and considered as comprehending Causation, the 
enumeration will coincide with that of Hume. The term Brj^evoi is 
as significant as if it had been chosen by Hobbes. But it is to beob- 
ierved, that these principles are applied only to explain memory. 

Something has been said on the subject, and something on the 
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present writer, by Mr Coleridge, in his unfortunately unfinished work 
called Biographia Liter aria, chap, v., which seems to justify, if 
not to require, a few remarks. That learned gentlemen seems to 
have been guilty of an oversight in quoting as a distinct work the 
Parva Naturalia, which is the collective name given by the scholas- 
tic translators to those treatises of Aristotle which form the second 
volume of Duval's edition of his works, published at Paris in 1639. 
I have already acknowledged the striking resemblance of Mr Hume's 
principles of association to those of Aristotle. In answer, however, 
to a remark of Mr Coleridge, I must add, that the manuscript of a 
part of Aquinas which I bought many years affo (on the faith of a 
bookseller's catalogue) as being written by Mr Hume, was not a 
copy of the Commentary on the Parva Naturalia, but of Aquinas's 
own Secunda Secunda ; and that on examination, it proves not to 
be the handwriting of Mr Hume, and to contain nothing written by 
him. It is certain that, in the passages immediately preceding the 
quotation, Aristotle explains recollection as depending on a general 
law, — that the idea of an object will remind us of the objects which 
immediately preceded or followed when originally perceived. But 
what Mr Coleridgjp has not told us is, that the Stagyrite confines the 
application of this law exclusively to the phenomena of recollection 
alone, without any glimpse of a more general operation extending 
to all connexions of thought and feeling, — a wonderful proof, indeed, 
even so limited, of the sagacity of the great philosopher, but which 
for many ages continued barren of further consequences. The 
illustrations of Aquinas throw light on the original doctrine, and 
show that it was unenlarged in his time. * When we recollect 
Socrates, the thought of Plato occurs * as like him.' When we 
remember Hector, the thought of Achilles occurs * as contrary,* 
The idea of a father is followed by that of a sou * as near.' ' (A<^uin. 
Opera, I, pars ii. p. 62, et seq.) Those of Ludovicus Vives, as 
quoted by Mr Coleridge, extend no farther. 

But if Mr Coleridge will compare tbe parts of Hobbes on Human 
Nature which relate to this subject, with those which e^cplain general 
terms, he will perceive that the philosopher of Malmesbury builds 
on these two foundations a general theory of the human understand- 
ing, of which reasoning is only a particular case. In consequence 
of the assertion of Mr Coleridge, that Hobbes was anticipated by 
Descartes in his excellent and interesting discourse on Method, I 
have twice reperused that work in quest of this remarkable antici- 
pation, though, as I thought, well acquainted by my old studies wiih 
the writings of that great philosopher. My labor has, however, 
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been tain. I have discovered no trace of that or of any similar 
speculation. My edition is in Latin by Elzevir, at Amsterdam, in 
1650, the year of Pescartes's death. I am obliged, therefore, to 
conjecture that Mr. Coleridge, having mislaid his references, has, 
by mistake, quoted the discourse on Method, instead of another work ; 
which would affect his inference from the priority of Descartes to 
Hobbes. It is not to be denied, that the opinion of Aristotle, repeated 
by so many commentators, may have found its way into the mind of 
Hobbes, and also of Hume; though neither might be aware of its 
source, or even conscious that it was not originally his own. Yet 
the very narrow view of association by Locke, his apparently treat- 
ing it as a novelty, and the silence of common books respecting it, 
afford a presumption that the Peripatetic doctrine was so little 
known, that it might have escaped the notice-of these philosophers, 
one of whom boasted that he was unread, and the other is not liable 
to the suspicion of unacknowledged borrowing. 

To Mr Coleridge, who distrusts his own power of building a 
bridge by which his ideas may pass into a mind so differently trained 
as mine, I venture to suggest, with that sense of his genius which no 
circumstance has hindered me from seizing every ^t occasion to man- 
ifest, that more of my early years were employed in contemplations 
of an abstract nature, than of those of the majority of his readers j 
that there are not, even now, many of them less likely to be repelled 
from doctrines by singularity or unconthness ; more willing to allow 
that every system has caught an advantageous glimpse of some side 
or corner of the truth : more desirous of exhibiting this dispersion 
of the fragments of wisdom by attempts to translate the doctrine of 
one school into the language of another; — who, when he cannot dis- 
cover a reason for an opinion, considers it as important to discover 
the causes of its adoption by the philosopher : believing, in .the most 
unfavorable cases that one of the most arduous and useful researches 
of mental philosophy is to explore the subtile allusions which enable 
great minds to satisfy themselves by mere words, before they de- 
ceive others by payment in the same counterfeit coin. These habits, 
together with the natural influence of my age and avocations, lead 
me to suspect that in speculative philosophy I am nearer to indiffer- 
ence than to an exclusive spirit. I hope that it can neither be thought 
presumptuous nor offensive in me to doubt, whether the circumstance 
of its being found difficult to convey a metaphysical doctrine to a per- 
son who, at one part of his life, made such studies his chief pur- 
suit, may not imply either error in the opinion, or defect in the mode 
of communication. 
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Note V, p. 195. 

A very lale writer, who seems to speak for Mr Bentham with au- 
thority, tells us that 'the first time the phrase of * the principle of 
utility* was brought decidedly into notice, was in the * Essays, by 
David Hume,' published about the year 1742. In that work it is 
mentiontd as the name of a principle which might be made the foun- 
dation of a system of morals, in opposition to a system then in vogue 
tckich was founded on what was called the * moral sense.^ The 
ideas, however, there attached to it, are vague and defective in 
practical application.^ ( Westminister Review, No. xxi.) If these 
few sentences were scrutinized with the severity and minuteness of 
Bentham*s Fragment on Government, they would be found to con- 
tain almost as many misremembrances as assertions. Utility is not 
' mentioned,^ but fully discussed, in Mr Hume's Discourse. It is 
seldom spoken of by * name.' Instead of charging it with * vaguC" 
ness,^ it would be more just to admire the precision which it com- 
bines with beauty. Instead of being * defective in practical applica- 
tion,^ perhaps the desire of rendering it popular has crowded it with 
examples and illustrations taken from life. To the assertion that 

• it was opposed to the moral sensed no reply can be needful but 
the following words extracted from the Discourse itself: * I am apt 
to suspect that reason and sentiment concur in almost all moral de- 
terminations and conclusions. The final sentence sv\i\c\i pronounces 
characters and actions amiable or odious, probably depends on some 
internal sense or feeling, which nature has made universal in the 
whole species? {^An enquiry concerning the Principles of Morals^ 
sect, i.) The phrase *made universal,' which is here used instead 
of the more obvious and common word * implanted,' shows the anx- 
ious and perfect precision of language, by which a philo;»Qpher 
avoids the needless decision of a controversy not at the moment be- 
fore him. 

Note W, p. 198. 

A writer of consumate ability, who has failed in little but the re- 
spect due to the abilities and character of his opponents, has given 
too much countenance to the abuse and confusion of language exem- 
plified in the well-known verse of Pope, 

Modes of a elf-love the Passions we may calL 

• We know/ says he, * no universal proposition respecting human 
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nature which is true but one — that men always act from self-kiter* 
est.' (Edinburgh Review, March 1829.) It is manifest from the 
sequel, that the writer is not the dupe of the confusion ; but many 
of his readers may be so. If, indeed, the word self-interest could 
with propriety be used for the gratification of every prevalent 
desire, he has clearly shown that this change in the signification of 
terms would be of no advantage to the doctrine which he contro- 
verts. It would make as many sorts of self-interest as there are 
appetites, and it is irreconcilably at variance with the system of as- 
sociation embraced by Mr Mill. To the word self-love Hartley 
properly assigns two significations : 1. Gross self love, which con- 
sists in the pursuit of the greatest pleasures, from all those desires 
which look to individual gratification ; or, 2. refined self love, which 
seeks the greatest pleasure which can arise from all the desires of 
human nature, — the latter of which is an invaluable, though inferior 
principle. The admirable writer whose language has occasioned 
this illustration, who at an early age has mastered every species of 
composition, will doubtless hold fast to simplicity, which survives all 
the fashions of deviation from it, and which a man of genius so fer- 
tile has few temptations to forsake. 



^x^ 
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